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MR. WILSON AND THE CAMPAIGN 
By Wiitu1am Howarp Tart 


R. WILSON has had a severe illness and has by no 

means recovered his health and strength. His situa- 

tion is such as to awaken deep sympathy with him in his 

condition, which has been brought about by the strains he 

has undergone in the great responsibility he has had to carry 
and in the contest he has maintained in support of his views. 

During the war Mr. Wilson was our chief in a great cause; 
and insistent emphasis upon the defects of his leadership 
and temperament, and his mistakes was not helpful to the 
cause and might well be deprecated. But in a campaign in 
which his two administrations necessarily come into review 
and the people are to judge of the wisdom of continuing his 
party in power, it is not only the right, but the duty of those 
who partake in it to state the facts as they see them, however 
much they may offend the earnest and loyal friends of Mr. 
Wilson. 

While I appreciate the influence for good of many of the 
ideals which Mr. Wilson has held up as his guide and as the 
goal at which the American people should aim, such leader- 
ship is chiefly useful as it shall result in achievement, and 
when his administration is submitted for approval by the 
American people, examination of the relation of the ideal to 
the actual cannot be avoided. 


Mr. Wilson is a man of most exceptional ability and still 
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more exceptional personality. The fact that he is now retir- 
ing from office does not take his personality out of the cam- 
paign; for just as he stamped it upon his administration, he 
has stamped it on the Democratic platform and the issues of 
the campaign, and so he has fastened his policies upon his 
successor. 

Presidential elections usually present as the chief issue a 
vote of confidence or a want of it in the administration just 
retiring. This year the main issue is and must betheapproval 
or the disapproval of Mr. Wilson’s policies. In such an 
issue the personal equation of Mr. Wilson is the chief factor. 
Only by understanding that can one understand what his 
administration did and did not do. 

No man since the time of Jackson has made himself so 
completely the sole representative of his party as Mr. Wilson. 
He came into power in 1913, largely because the opposing 
party was split. He was a minority President. The Re- 
publicans had been in office for sixteen years. The number 
of appointments to be made by him was greater than at any 
time in the country’s history. He was Jacksonian in distri- 
bution of his patronage. Twenty-five hundred nominations 
of his predecessor had been suspended by a Democratic 
majority in the Senate for the purpose of starting his admin- 
istration well. All these circumstances created great co- 
hesion in the party and vested the head of the administration 
with unusual power and prestige. 

Mr. Wilson is a man who thinks much of his power and is 
jealous of an attempt to weaken it. His administration is 
full of instances in which he has sought to end the official 
lives of Congressmen and Senators who would not conform 
to his ideas of legislative measures and political policy. 
His lack of hesitation in such cases created a party discipline 
which added much to his complete command. Although the 
platform upon which he was first elected declared for a single 
term, it did not embarrass him with his party in the slightest, 
and he was nominated for a second term without a question. 
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Had the European war not broken out in 1914, it is very 
probable that the tariff bill for which he was responsible 
would have so injured the business of the country that he 
would have been defeated in 1916. The campaign of 1914 
because of the effect of the tariff resulted in Republican 
victories in many States, indicating the strengthening of the 
Regular Republican organization and the weakening of the 
Progressive defection. But the enormous demand, caused 
by the war, for everything produced on the farm, in the 
mines, and in the factory, and the complete disappearance of 
competition by European countries created a prosperity 
which made the threatening hard times of 1914 nothing but 
a memory, and put the Democratic party on its feet again to 
fight the battle of 1916. That contest was a close one, but 
Mr. Wilson won it on the slogan, most effective in the Middle 
and the Far West, and among the women voters—‘‘He kept 
us out of war.”” Yet within little more than a month after 
he took office under his second mandate, we had declared 
war. 

But for our entering the war, Mr. Wilson’s control over his 
party as his second administration wore on would have grown 
weaker. This is the usual result. But the war required 
both Democrats and Republicans to give him an arbitrary 
discretion in the carrying on of colossal transactions, and an 
amount of patronage staggering to the imagination. He 
consulted but a very few. Never in the history of the Presi- 
dency has there been such seclusion from Congressional and 
Senatorial conference and association. He neither had, nor 
sought, that information which comes by absorption through 
frequent contact with those charged with the co-ordinate 
legislative branch of the government. When in his opinion 
he needed legislation to strengthen his hand, he asked for it 
and he did not brook refusal. The crisis made his demand 
imperative. He did not tolerate argument. He wished to 
hear no facts inconsistent with the theory of his conclusion. 
He would have about him only those who agreed in advance. 
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The government of the United States is a great business 
organization, which cannot be carried on by the will of one 
man. Good executive management requires that the Chief 
shall select as his main subordinates men in whose ability, 
judgment, and loyalty he has such confidence that he can en- 
trust to them all his powers in the fields respectively assigned 
to them, with the sole limitation that, when they think they 
need his counsel or guidance, they will consult him. Unless 
he thus delegates his powers, they cannot be exercised effi- 
ciently and with needed dispatch. If he holds his chief sub- 
ordinates in leash so that they are to do nothing important 
until they consult him, speedy and effective governmental 
action becomes impossible. Every important decision in 
which time is the essence of utility and accomplishment 
must then be delayed until the Chief shall be consulted, shall 
have an opportunity to ascertain the facts, and make up his 
mind and decide. It is impossible, even in time of peace, for 
the Chief Executive to know enough to decide rightly and 
promptly the multitudinous questions arising in the govern- 
ment. His heads of departments and other principal sub- 
ordinates must have independent discretion to decide for 
themselves what he ought to see and what they must finally 
dispose of without consulting him. In time of war the 
necessity for such a rule of administration is even more 
imperative. 

Mr. Wilson’s retention of authority was at variance with 
this sound executive policy. He must hold all the reins. 
He could not trust anyone to act for him. The result was 
seen in the exasperating delays in the preparations for the 
war, in the many makeshift devices to put off the necessity 
for final decision, and in the method by which policies were 
formed, not by executive leadership, but by pressure of 
events and public opinion which pushed his administration 
into them. 

It was the American people, with their enormous capacity 
for energetic action, who won this war. By appointment of 
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merely advisory committees without any power, to assist his 
mediocre executive officers, Mr. Wilson thought he could 
use the men who had made America famous for genius 
in organization and executive accomplishment. It was the 
public pressure, arising after many failures and heart-break- 
ing delays, which brought these capable captains of railroads 
and industries into every zone of governmental activity, and 
finally led to their securing power enough to do the things 
which had to be done and to achieve the results of which 
Americans are so proud. The war was won not through the 
leadership of Mr. Wilson, but in spite of the fundamentally 
wrong principle on which he grudgingly delegated the powers 
vested in him by the Constitution and by the most liberal 
war legislation. 

A review of the detailed facts will show that many friends 
of socialistic and pacifist tendency pressed Mr. Wilson not 
to send any considerable force of troops abroad, but to rely 
on the assistance we could give in the war by money, sup- 
plies, material, and the navy; and his course taken in 1917 
indicated an acquiescence in this view. He long cherished 
the hope of peace by mediation and the effect of his notes on 
the German and Austrian peoples to unseat their military 
parties and end the war. While calling for a draft law and 
approving it, he rejected General Crowder’s urgent advice to 
increase the scope of its operation early in 1918 to meet the 
then evident need, only to come to it three months later. 
These are instances, among many, of hesitation and the lack 
of that inspiring leadership which would have secured better 
preparation in quicker time. That an enormous task was 
performed in the preparation of four million men to fight, 
and in the transfer across the seas of half of them to strike 
the needed and final blow, is a proof of America’s courage, 
energy, organizing ability, and the wonderful patriotism 
and adaptability to any emergency of her people and her 
youth. But never in the whole progress of striking events 
did one feel that all of this immense work which was being 
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done was due to the personal initiative and propelling force 
of the Executive. If it had been, it would have been Mr. 
Wilson’s victory. Had the people thought it was, no mes- 
sage issued to the electorate on the eve of the election of 
November, 1918, when success was evidently crowning our 
arms, would have defeated him in that election. Victors are 
acclaimed by a grateful people; but the election of 1918 gave 
forth no such paean for Mr. Wilson. 

This same purpose to direct personally important action 
of all kinds explains Mr. Wilson’s apparent indifference to 
the special fitness of many of his appointees to fill the offices 
for which he chose them. It was only necessary that they 
should be loyal to him and subscribe to his views to qualify 
them for any place. His reasoning to this end is easy to 
understand. As he was to decide everything and as each 
official however high was to do his bidding in everything, 
loyalty and obedience were the only two essential traits in 
any officer. This is the reason why when the war came on, 
he did not, as Lincoln did, open his arms to receive Demo- 
crats and Republicans who were especially competent to 
perform the heavy tasks. At such a time party should be 
forgotten in saving the nation. It was forgotten in Great 
Britain, in France, in Italy, in Canada—everywhere but in 
the United States. Despite the stress, Mr. Wilson preserved 
his narrowly partisan and personal preferences, and he could 
gratify this tendency because he intended to tell them all 
what to do in any important matter. His selections were 
frequently of men whose biographies had to be stated with 
the announcement of their appointment, because their iden- 
tity would not be otherwise known. It is not unjust to say 
that he seemed to like inconspicuous appointees for impor- 
tant positions, whose fitness had yet to be established by 
actual test. 

The results of this personal government were painfully 
apparent when Mr. Wilson was ill. The government in 
many ways ceased to function; and that this was according 
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to his plan was shown in his indignant dismissal of Mr. Lan- 
sing for having called Cabinet meetings to tide over the 
embarrassment caused by the disability of the one who was 
the source of all power and the only centre of final decision. 

Not only before the war and during the war, but in the 
negotiations for the peace, the absorbing personality of Mr. 
Wilson dwarfed every other factor. He would not brook 
near him anyone who cast a shadow. His appointees to the 
Commissions of capital importance were sadly lacking in 
conspicuous fitness or public confidence. His going abroad 
in person to Paris was the breaking of all precedent. The 
writer approved it as quite within his constitutional function 
and thought it a good thing as a means of educating the 
President to the European situation. In so far, however, as 
it seemed to minimize the necessity for calling men of 
ability, experience, and influence into the Peace Commis- 
sion, it proved a bad thing. His conduct in Paris in carry- 
ing on the negotiations himself, often without consulting any 
of those whom he took with him, so that they frequently 
knew nothing of critical decisions until announced in the 
public press, was of a piece with his whole conception of 
proper personal government. 

It was this first rule of his being that prompted his famous 
address to the electorate on the eve of the Congressional 
election of 1918, already alluded to, in which, while he ad- 
mitted that the Republicans had been pro-war, he said that 
they were anti-administration, and that in his negotiations 
for peace and its consequences he needed a Democratic 
Congress, so that he might be “the unembarrassed spokes- 
man” of the United States. Notwithstanding the rebuke 
which the electorate administered to him for this self-reveal- 
ing message, he proceeded as if he were the unembarrassed 
spokesman of all the people, and this led to his present 
undoing and to that of the League. 

The treaty-making power is entrusted to the initiation of 
the President and the advice and consent of two-thirds of 
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the Senate. One party is rarely in control of the Senate by 
a two-thirds vote. The makers of the Constitution evi- 
dently intended that treaties should not be the subject of 
mere party differences, therefore, and that members of all 
parties must unite to confirm them. One not imbued with a 
complete sense of power would have taken steps in advance 
to secure the sympathy and support of that body which by 
a two-thirds vote must join with him in any treaty which he 
might negotiate. He consulted, as to his purpose, no Senator 
either of his own party or of the opposition. It was sug- 
gested to him that he take Senators, members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, with him to Paris, but he never con- 
sidered them for a moment. The majority of the Senate 
was Republican, and he did not appoint a representative Re- 
publican on the Commission. When Mr. Wilson returned 
with the draft of the treaty as reported, he was told by 
the leader of his own party in the Senate of the growing 
opposition to the treaty in that body and this was con- 
firmed by the Round Robin of more than one-third of all the 
Senate. He defied all this opposition. 

He gave the English and French with whom he dealt to 
believe that he would control the Senate; and the peoples 
of England and France had no doubt that on his return 
the treaty would be promptly confirmed. He was accorded 
by the peoples of the Allies and their rulers a reception the 
equal of which no one has had since Napoleon’s day. He 
seemed to have attained the pinnacle of world power. When, 
however, the Senate failed promptly to approve the treaty 
without changes, the European peoples charged the Senate 
and the United States with bad faith. As the truth became 
known abroad that Mr. Wilson had no such control over the 
Senate as to compel confirmation, his prestige, which had 
been so high in Europe, was lost, and the contrast between 
the pinnacle he reached and his present standing in Europe 
is painful. 

When the Senate majority, exercising its undoubted con- 
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stitutional function, offered the compromise of confirming 
the treaty with the Republican reservations, Mr. Wilson sum- 
marily twice rejected the offer, although he and all had been 
advised by a letter of Lord Grey to the London “‘ Times” and 
by statements of Mr. Clemenceau that the reservations were 
acceptable to the two great powers of Great Britain and 
France. 

The limits of this article do not permit me to go into the 
details of the discussion concerning the reservations. I can 
only say that the League of Nations as shown forth in the 
Covenant contains in the treaty four specific steps towards 
the permanent peace of the world: 


1. By agreed limitation of armament. 

2. Through Article X imposing on all the members of the League 
the obligation of a mutual guaranty, against external aggression, 
of the territorial integrity and independence of all of them, in re- 
spect to which the Council of the League, of the nine of whose 
members the United States always is to have one, is by unanimous 
vote to advise the means of fulfilment. 

3. By (a) covenant of each nation to submit all questions of 
dispute to arbitration or to tribunals of the League for award or 
recommendation of settlement; and (b) a further covenant not to 
begin war on such issues until three months after award or recom- 
mendation, and not then if the award or recommendation has been 
complied with by the defeated party; and (c) a further obligation 
for a universal boycott against any nation breaking such cove- 
nants and permission to any Leag ue member to use force against 
such covenant breaker. 

4. Open diplomacy—by the requirement that no treaties shall 
become binding on parties to them unless the treaties are recorded 
in the office of the League and subject to public inspection. 


The Republican reservations left all these steps towards 
permanent peace unaffected except the second, or Article X. 
All the Republican Senators but one, and several Demo- 
cratic Senators objected to Article X on the ground that it 
would involve the United States in an obligation to go to war 


to defend against external aggression every boundary fixed in 
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the treaty, and the boundary of every other member of the 
League whether fixed in the treaty or not, and the independ- 
ence of the members, and this, without possible knowledge by 
us of the merits of the controversies; and that thus the United 
States would be inextricably involved in all the local dis- 
putes of the world, however remote the real interest of the 
United States might be in them. 

It is charged by the Democratic platform and by Governor 
Cox in his speech of acceptance that the opposition to Article 
X is factious, born of partisan and personal hatred of Mr. 
Wilson, and is in utter disregard of considerations for the 
highest interests of the country and the world. The Repub- 
lican party is hailed as the destroyer of the League, and is 
convicted by the Democrats of a narrow, selfish spirit and 
policy, which the electorate should condemn. Mr. Wilson’s 
treatment of the Senators, his utter ignoring of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, his assumption that what he should 
agree to, must meet approval of the Senate, angered the 
Senators, as Mr. Wilson should have anticipated. He thus 
set them naturally in opposition and in close and hostile 
scrutiny of what he might bring forth. This attitude of 
mind had a tendency to create a conviction of the danger and 
evil of what he sought to force them to accept. That he 
might by a different course have secured a more favorable 
atmosphere in the Senate for his treaty and League is clear. 
However much the opponents of Article X may have allowed 
their initial view to have been influenced by Mr. Wilson’s 
treatment of them, and by partisan or personal feeling as 
charged, they have now certainly convinced themselves 
clearly of the danger to the country of that Article. The 
arguments and attitude of Mr. Root and Mr. Hughes against 
Article X, though I do not yield to them, certainly confirm 
the view that one may oppose Article X and be sincere. 

Article X had been no part of the platform of the League to 
Enforce Peace, which began the movement for a League of 
Nations in this country. It was not a suggestion of Great 
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Britain. It was in accord with France’s wish, though she 
would have preferred a simple guaranty of her protection 
against Germany. ‘The inventor of it was Mr. Wilson. He 
made it his Fourteenth Point in his message of January 8, 
1918. He could not brook any impairment of it by the 
Senate. 

The League without Article X—limitation of armament, 
the provision for enforcing submission of all disputes be- 
tween two nations to an impartial hearing by use of a univer- 
sal boycott and voluntary force by any member of the 
League, and open diplomacy—was an enormous advance 
over the present conditions. We could have entered the 
League and secured all these things for us and for the rest of 
the world. Moreover, we could have now been functioning in 
the League for nearly a year and been helping by the moral 
effect of our membership to steady the world. But Mr. Wil- 
son would sacrifice the League and all these great benefits 
before he would give up Article X. He proposed then to carry 
the League into the next campaign as the chief issue, and he 
has succeeded in forcing his party and its nominee to take 
his position, to wit, the League with Article X, or no League. 

It is impracticable and impossible to make a real election 
issue of this kind. Only one-third of the Senate is to be 
elected in November. Of those who go out seventeen are 
Democrats and fifteen are Republicans. This leaves in the 
Senate thirty-four Republicans, thirty-three of whom have 
twice voted against the League with Article X, and whose 
conviction on the subject has become fixed by the bitterest 
kind of discussion. 'Two Democrats who remain in the Sen- 
ate are equally opposed to Article X; and most of the retiring 
Republicans are likely to succeed themselves. Now, it needs 
only thirty-three votes to prevent ratification. There is, 
therefore, not the slightest prospect that Democratic suc- 
cess and the election of Mr. Cox can pass the treaty with 
Article X. 

Mr. Cox says that Democratic success on such an issue 
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will lead the Republicans and Democrats, sitting members, 
who oppose Article X, to yield and accept it. No one who 
understands the real position of the opponents of Article X 
can entertain such a thought for a moment. Whatever 
their original motive, they have convinced themselves that 
the obligation under Article X is dangerous to the country 
and that it is their duty, no matter what the popular voice, 
to exercise their constitutional function to defeat it. They 
believe that this is exactly the purpose the Constitution had 
in giving to a minority a veto upon a treaty. Moreover, 
they may well deny that, with so many other issues, Demo- 
cratic success would necessarily mean popular support of 
Article X. It follows that Mr. Cox as President will create 
the same futile deadlock over the treaty which has been 
Mr. Wilson’s legacy to the country and the world. 

One who earnestly wishes us to enter the League and looks 
at it merely on its merits and without party feeling, should 
not be led aside to an impracticable vote by a feeling of 
indignation at what he believes to be the narrow, nation- 
ally selfish attitude of opposing Senators. Democratic suc- 
cess will certainly not give us the League—Republican 
success may, and probably will. 

But it is argued that the Republican platform and Mr. 
Harding’s speech of acceptance repudiate the League and 
give no hope that through Republican victory we shall 
make any real step forward towards permanent peace. To 
Republicans favoring the League both the platform and 
the speech of acceptance were disappointing. The League 
resolution in the platform was drawn without any promise 
to resubmit the treaty with the Republican reservations. 
After condemning the League as submitted, for reasons solely 
applicable to Article X and the provision as to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, it promised an association of nations with 
limitation of armament, judicial decision of justiciable issues, 
and a conference of all nations to press settlement of non- 
justiciable disputes. This was done to prevent, what timid 
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Republicans feared, a bolt by Senator Johnson, who with 
Senator Borah, threatened to split the party if it committed 
itself to the League with the Republican reservations. They 
and twelve other Republican Senators had voted against any 
League at all and earned the name of Bitter-Enders. Thirty- 
four Republicans had voted for the League with the res- 
ervations, and the platform praised all the Republican 
Senators for what they did, and adopted a plank in inter- 
preting which it was hoped that each faction could say that 
the party had not committed itself to the views of the other. 
Mr. Johnson’s bolt, if it ever amounted to anything, would 
have drawn more from the Democratic ranks than from 
those of the Republican party. But however this may be, 
Mr. Harding, though he had voted twice for the League with 
the Republican reservations, conceived it his duty to conform 
to the platform, and he did so. He announced that he would 
promptly sign that which the platform approved, a joint 
resolution declaring peace with Germany. Sucha resolution, 
drafted by Senator Knox, was:passed in the last Congress 
by both Houses and vetoed by Mr. Wilson. The resolution 
repeated the declaration of war, declared peace, and speci- 
fied that such declaration did not waive any privileges given 
to the United States against Germany by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, though the United States had not signed that treaty. 

Mr. Root, who reluctantly, but at the earnest solicitation 
of Mr. Ogden Mills, drew the Republican League plank, was 
at the time of the convention engaged as a member of a 
commission appointed by the League Council to prepare a 
plan for an International Court. The Root-Phillimore Com- 
mission has now agreed upon a report to the League for an 
International Court, and there is every prospect of its adop- 
tion by the League. Mr. Root is strongly in favor of the 
United States entering the League with the Republican 
reservations and the court provision, and approved a direct 
promise by the convention to this effect, like that of the 
New York State convention of which he was chairman. 
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He, however, yielded to the request to draft a plank con- 
sistent with this without mentioning specifically either the 
League or the reservations. 

Mr. Harding promised to initiate an association of 
nations to carry out the purposes outlined in the plat- 
form, which are really the same as those to be secured by 
the United States entering the League with the Republican 
reservations, though his language is vague and general and 
not what Republican friends of the League would desire. 

The effect of Mr. Harding’s commitments and his two 
votes for the League with the reservations is to the writer 
fairly clear. A new joint resolution declaring peace will ac- 
complish little if anything. A nation cannot make peace 
with another with which it is at war by a unilateral declara- 
tion of peace. Both have to agree toit. Nations may have 
peace by merely stopping fighting and failing to resume 
hostilities. Their agreement to make peace is inferred. If 
that is the present situation, then the resolution is effective 
as a recognition of an existing situation, but it does not 
change the situation—it only adds evidence confirming it. 
If what it seeks is a change from a state of war, suspended by 
armistice and capable of resumption by either party at will, 
to a state of permanent peace, then it can only be effec- 
tive by expressed consent of Germany. If the clauses of 
the resolution as to saving American privileges under the 
Treaty of Versailles are, as their form indicates, not a con- 
dition, but a mere caveat against construing this declaration 
of peace to mean a waiver of those privileges, then the re- 
solution is a mere recognition of an assumed existing peace. 
A separate treaty with Germany becomes indispensable to 
securing those privileges and the resumption of relations of 
amity and commerce. Now, we know that the Democrats 
will have in the Senate, no matter how sweeping a Republi- 
can victory there may be, enough votes to block the ratifi- 
cation of a separate treaty with Germany, and they will 
certainly use them. 
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More than this, any plan to achieve Mr. Harding’s 
declared purposes by means of a new association of nations, 
will prove impracticable. The League of all nations save 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Turkey, and the United States 
is now functioning and has been in existence for eight months. 
By the fourth of March next it will be a year old. Can 
we suppose that the thirty or more nations will consent to 
abandon that League and begin de novo the formation of 
something else? 

Confronted, then, by inability to adjust pressing compli- 
cations with Germany growing out of the war by a separate 
treaty, Mr. Harding will be naturally led into accepting the 
Treaty of Versailles with the League in it modified by the 
reservations which the other nations have already signified 
their willingness to accept as the condition on which the 
United States may enter the League. Of course it is imma- 
terial whether Mr. Harding as President approaches the 
League Council and Assembly before submitting anything 
to the Senate and secures in advance the equivalent of the 
Republican reservations and any real improvements of the 
League Covenant, of which we must all admit the possibil- 
ity, by agreed amendments of the League, or resubmits 
to the Senate the treaty to receive the Senate reservations 
before approaching the other League powers. Either course 
if carried through will accomplish all that the friends of 
the League of Nations can now reasonably hope for, and 
one or the other Mr. Harding would seem to be bound to 
take. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Cox wish to make the League with 
Article X the great issue in the campaign. There are inthe 
community a goodly number of people who think the League 
the most important question before the American people, 
and many of them will accept the academic but futile issue 
and vote for Mr. Cox. There are others equally interested 
in the League who will think it wiser to vote for Mr. Harding 
on the ground that the only hope for securing the League at 
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all is without Article X, and therefore is in the election of 
the Republican candidate, who voted twice for the League 
without that Article. 

The most serious complaint friends of the League of Na- 
tions may justly make against Mr. Wilson is that he has 
tired the American people of the League and the issues grow- 
ing out of it. When the idea of a League was first suggested, 
there was general acquiescence in it by most of the people, 
who did not master the details of any plan, but who favored 
united effort of the nations to prevent war. The long discus- 
sions, the refusal of Mr. Wilson to make concessions, the 
loading of the merits of the issue with Mr. Wilson’s person- 
ality, his delay of peace, the pressure of domestic issues, like 
high prices, labor strikes, railroad and coal famine, have all 
served to create a general disregard of the League issue or an 
opposition to it. The confusion and numerous wars on the 
other side have frightened many from acquiescence in the 
League. It is always difficult to arouse the American people 
to the commanding importance of any general question as 
to our foreign relations. They have enjoyed freedom from 
anxiety as to other nations and cherished the Washington 
and Jefferson policy of isolation as saving them from trouble. 
The League is undoubtedly a departure from these tradi- 
tions. I believe it to be a necessary departure which cannot 
be avoided, and that the war demonstrated this. The people 
were disposed to this view. But the course of the President 
has let the most favorable opportunity to fix them in that 
view go by. 

Neither Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Cox is likely, therefore, to 
succeed in making the League the leading issue in the cam- 
paign in the sense that it will control the election. Indeed, 
it will be unfair to the League cause to infer from a Repub- 
lican victory that the people are opposed to a League with 
Article X omitted. A Republican victory will mean chiefly 
that the people are tired of Mr. Wilson’s method of gov- 
ernment, of which his course in respect to the League is 
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only one characteristic instance. My own judgment is that 
the Democratic management will find that the League issue 
on Article X is not a winning one, and that it will gradually 
transfer the fight to the field of domestic questions. 

This is somewhat foreshadowed by Mr. Cox’s speech. 
He charges that Mr. Harding was nominated by a Senatorial 
cabal of Mr. Lodge, Mr. Penrose, and Mr. Smoot, repre- 
senting “the interests” and capitalists who, confident of pro- 
tection under Mr. Harding, will contribute largely to his 
campaign fund and will expect to control the policies of his 
administration. The fact is that Mr. Lodge in the conven- 
tion was with General Wood to the end, and Mr. Penrose, if 
he controlled the Pennsylvania delegation, did not throw it 
to Mr. Harding till the latter’s nomination was rendered cer- 
tain by the other votes in the convention. The nomination 
of Mr. Harding was not compassed by any “combine.” It 
came as a natural result of the elimination of General Wood, 
Governor Lowden, and Senator Johnson as unavailable for 
differing reasons. Senator Harding was the next in point of 
number of supporting delegates, among those free from the 
weaknesses of the first three candidates. Efforts were made 
to stop Mr. Harding’s nomination by a combination of 
Bitter-Ender Senators and others, but it failed. He was 
nominated without embarrassing obligations to anyone. 

Mr. Harding and Mr. Coolidge stand for law and order in 
the settlement of industrial disputes. They favor collective 
bargaining and arbitration as means of securing industrial 
peace. They recognize the strike as generally a legitimate 
weapon in a controversy between labor and capital as to 
terms of employment. They support labor unions as essen- 
tial to the interest of labor and to its dealing on an equality 
with capital. But their records are conspicuous in maintain- 
ing that wherever and whenever the public is greatly incon- 
venienced by strikes in public utilities and interstate com- 
merce and is threatened with starvation or freezing by labor 
combinations, the public has the right, through legislation 
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and executive action, to protect itself by penal statutes, 
declaring such combinations criminal conspiracies and pro- 
viding for their punishment. In such a case the employers 
and employees must both be satisfied with arbitration. Mr. 
Harding’s support of the conspiracy clause in the Esch- 
Cummins bill and Mr. Coolidge’s action in the Boston 
Police Strike leave no doubt of their attitude on this subject. 
This is an issue which commands the interest and support 
of the conservative public. There has been in the commu- 
nity much fear of the unrest among the labor groups. The 
I. W. W., the radical laborites, the Socialists, by their activ- 
ities and declarations have aroused deep concern. Their 
hardly concealed sympathy for Bolshevism and the little- 
veiled apologies for Lenin and Trotsky have crystallized 
public opinion in favor of an administration whose stand on 
this issue will be free from doubt. 

Mr. Wilson has appointed many persons of socialistic 
tendency to office and power. The Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and the Commissioner of Immigration at New York 
were of this kind. His selection of Mr. Herron and Mr. 
Bullitt to represent him in Russia with the Bolshevists was 
another instance. The support which the socialistic “New 
Republic” gave Mr. Wilson until he went to Paris and his 
preferment of individuals from the group who guide the 
course of that periodical were another. His improper 
interference in the Mooney murder case and in that of an- 
other anarchist murderer in Utah, and both at the request 
of radical laborites and Socialists, is another instance of his 
acting under socialistic influence. 

Beginning with the Adamson law, Mr. Wilson has created 
the impression in the country that he was largely influenced 
by Mr. Gompers, and the control exercised by the latter in 
the Labor Department confirmed this view. The frequency 
of strikes, the failure of unions to keep their agreements, the 
excessive demands for wages, and the inefficiency of labor at 
the highest prices, have roused the indignation of the busi- 
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ness and farming communities, and this has made them 
sensitive to what they have deemed the subservience of the 
administration to labor-union domination. 

Governor Cox is said to have been successful in dealing 
with labor troubles in Ohio. His success has been in shifting 
the responsibility for the law and for order to local authori- 
ties and in refusing to use the means at his command to aid 
them. The result has been that violent methods have had 
much more effect to force settlements from Ohio employers 
than if the Governor had given mayors and sheriffs to know 
that he would enable them to prevent the use of violence as 
an inducement to compromise. This position of Mr. Cox is 
well known to employers and among labor unions and gives 
him strength with that part of the labor vote which follows 
union direction. But no one can deliver the vote of the 
workingmen of this country; and labor-union men usually 
avail themselves of the secrecy of the ballot to disprove the 
supposed solidarity of organized labor. All these circum- 
stances are rallying to the support of Mr. Harding and 
against Mr. Cox the business men and farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. Wilson is in favor of a latitudinarian construction of 
the Constitution of the United States to weaken the protec- 
tion it should afford against socialistic raids upon property 
rights, with the direct and inevitable result of paralyzing 
the initiative and enterprise of capital necessary to the real 
progress of all. He has made three appointments to the 
Supreme Court. He is understood tobe greatly disappointed 
in the attitude of the first of these upon such questions. 
The other two represent a new school of constitutional 
construction, which if allowed to prevail will greatly impair 
our fundamental law. Four of the incumbent Justices are 
beyond the retiring age of seventy, and the next President 
will probably be called upon to appoint their successors. 
There is no greater domestic issue in this election than the 
maintenance of the Supreme Court as the bulwark to enforce 
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the guaranty that no man shall be deprived of his property 
without due process of law. Who can be better trusted to 
do this—Mr. Cox, the party successor of Mr. Wilson, or 
Mr. Harding, the standard bearer of the Republican party? 

The Democratic platform excuses Mr. Wilson for signing 
the Esch-Cummins bill on the ground that he was forced to 
do so by the circumstances. It is to be regarded as a Repub- 
lican measure, and that party may claim the credit. It has 
not been in force long enough to point to its effect as its vin- 
dication, but it is certainly a great advance over anything 
we have had in the past. The railroads of the country long 
ago abused their privileges, granted undue discriminations, 
built up trusts, encouraged rebates, and sought corruptly to 
control legislatures and politics. The people demanded re- 
form. It came slowly in interstate commerce regulation. 
The railroads flouted the law, until in 1910 the government 
was given by Congress a supervision so drastic that they 
could no longer defy the people. Then the restraining of 
them became too severe, the rates they were permitted to 
charge were too low, the wages they had to pay were in- 
creased by law and by necessity, their other expenses grew 
enormously, their incomes were cut or wiped out, and they 
were driven to the wall. When the war came on they were 
not able to carry the load thrown upon them, largely because 
the law prevented such co-operation as would economize 
their energies, and because the treatment by the government 
had taken away their credit to secure the capital needed to 
enlarge their facilities. These two needs were supplied in 
the government operation after they were taken over, but 
the general result was most unsatisfactory and demonstrated 
to the great majority that government operation was not a 
success. 

The Esch-Cummins bill is a novelty in that it seeks to do 
justice to the railroads by enjoining upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission compelling rules in fixing rates that 
make allowance for the cost to the railroads of the transpor- 
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tation they furnish and a reasonable profit on the value of 
their investment. It took courage to put it through, and 
the Republicans are entitled to the credit for it. It may 
need amendment, as most first drafts of radical measures do, 
but it proceeds on the right principle, and it will prove an 
antidote for government ownership, towards which control- 
ling influences in the Democratic party are tending. 

The Republican party adopted a budget bill in the last 
Congress. Though it was vetoed by Mr. Wilson, it would 
be unfair to charge him with defeating it. He objected to 
it on the ground of an invalid provision in it, which did not 
go to the substance of the bill, and signified his desire to sign 
it if that feature could be removed. One House removed the 
defect, but the time was too short to permit the other House 
todo so. But Mr. Wilson has been long at fault in respect 
to a budget system. The administration which preceded 
his urged upon Congress a budget system and the continu- 
ance of an Economy and Efficiency Commission, which had 
partly worked out an effective plan for installing such a sys- 
tem and securing great economies. A Democratic House 
cut off the needed appropriation for the commission and 
tried by law to prevent any further experiment in that di- 
rection. Mr. Wilson has had eight years since that time to 
secure a budget system, but he discouraged it early in his 
administration and has never taken any step towards it 
since. Much might have been saved during the war if a 
properly working budget had been in force when our part of 
the war began. 

Mr. Cox claims much credit for Mr. Wilson and his ad- 
ministration in the passage and operation of the Reserve 
Bank Act. I think Mr. Wilson is entitled to credit for put- 
ting it through. It was greatly needed and it has worked well 
though it probably has inflated our medium a good deal. 
Mr. Wilson’s service to the country was not in the devising 
and preparation of the bill or in showing its necessity. That 
belonged to Senator Aldrich, who as the head of a Currency 
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Commission for a number of years had prepared a remarka- 
ble report upon the financial systems of all nations and had 
introduced in Congress a carefully drawn bill. The Glass 
bill was merely a change of the Aldrich bill to take away the 
appearance of central control of banking without really doing 
so, and to alter some of the unimportant details to enable 
Mr. Bryan to recognize in the alterations provision for gov- 
ernment issued money. Mr. Wilson’s triumph was in secur- 
ing Mr. Bryan’s support of the bill. This passed it. Mr. 
Aldrich and the Republican party would have had difficulty 
in getting the bill through because of opposition of the radi- 
cals in both parties. Nor need credit be withheld from Mr. 
Wilson for many other useful bills passed at his instance 
when he was exercising complete power. It isto be expected 
in eight years. 

The reason why it is likely that Mr. Cox and his party will 
be defeated in this election is that the people believe, and 
rightly believe, that after such a partisan, one-man adminis- 
tration of the government, when thirty billions of dollars 
have been expended in the war and its aftermath, there 
should be a change and examination by another party. 
However much Mr. Wilson’s friends may make light of it, 
the people are tired of his autocratic methods of govern- 
ment, whether necessary for a war or not, and they are dis- 
posed to end them effectively by a change of party control. 
Feeling heavily the weight of taxation, they are sensitive to 
all evidences of extravagance, and they have seen many. A 
government that professes to be able through legislation or 
executive action to accomplish much in saving the people 
from the high cost of living and other evils must expect to be 
condemned when with full opportunity the promised result 
has not been achieved. Mr. Palmer’s announcements in this 
regard rightly return to plague the party. 

The prohibition question will play some part in the cam- 
paign. The Eighteenth Amendment forbids the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation or exportation of intoxicating liquors, 
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and the Volstead law carries out the injunction of the 
Amendment by fixing one half of one per cent as the max- 
imum limit of alcohol to be used in beverages. The anti- 
prohibitionists or the ““Wets”’ have hoped that Congress by 
a legislative definition of intoxicating liquor could and would 
permit the use of light wines and beer with a 2.75% of alcohol 
or more as not intoxicating. Congress would have this power 
but neither convention proposed such a change in the Vol- 
stead law. It would be most demoralizing from the stand- 
point of the practical enforcement of the law. It would 
make the Amendment and the Act a laughing-stock. 

The wet forces were much stronger in the Democratic 
than in the Republican convention, and exercise real weight 
in support of Governor Cox’s candidacy. Governor Cox has 
always been understood to be a friend of the Wets. They 
have always counted on him. He is said to have enforced 
the Ohio liquor laws, when enacted, with effectiveness. But 
the Governor is a very astute politician, and he has had and 
has used the support of the Wets in every election, and in one 
or two of them they saved him from defeat. He was nom- 
inated with the active assistance of Tammany, of Senator 
Taggart and his friends in Indiana, and of the Roger Sullivan 
group in Illinois, now under the leadership of Mr. Brennan. 
All these groups were largely composed of Wets. It may 
well be, therefore, that Mr. Cox will receive some votes from 
Republicans who are Wets and consider the Democratic can- 
didate a friend that as President would help moderate the 
rigidity of the Volstead law when opportunity offered. On 
the other hand, Governor Cox’s deserved reputation as a 
friend of the Wets will drive from him a large number of the 
“Drys” who might otherwise vote for the Democratic 
candidate. 

Governor Cox is first of all and always a politician. He 
knows the game and plays it well. He is a good organizer, 
very energetic, and a hard worker. He is a successful jour- 
nalist and a shrewd business man and has accumulated a 
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fortune. I have spoken of his relation to the Wets and to 
organized labor and the shiftiness with which he has retained 
the earnest support of both. Through the agencies for 
enforcing the liquor laws, which he had much to do with 
framing, he has been able to build up a machine for the pro- 
motion of his political fortunes which works with the smooth- 
ness and dispatch of any in the history of the State. After 
1912, Ohio became radically progressive in amendments to 
her constitution and in legislation. A Socialist presided over 
her Constitutional Convention. Governor Cox began his 
gubernatorial career at this time, and he was as radical as the 
times required in recommending and approving legislation to 
this end. Were he to succeed to the Presidential chair, his 
course would always be along party lines, and he would 
always be “playing politics.” He is fair spoken and not 
unnecessarily offensive in his narrow partisan path. There 
are Republicans who vote for him when the Republican can- 
didate is not to their liking. But it stirs the humor of most 
Ohians to read the description in the Democratic press of his 
qualities as a disinterested, high-minded statesman who 
speaks his mind at any cost and who always prefers principle 
to party. 

Senator Harding is also a successful journalist. He has 
served his State well in the legislature, in the state Senate, 
and as Lieutenant-Governor. In 1910 he ran for Governor 
of Ohio and was beaten in a Democratic year; but in 1914 
he ran for the United States Senate and was elected by a 
huge majority. He presided at the National Convention 
and won high praise from the representatives of the party 
for his conduct of that office and for his address on the issues 
then confronting the nation. Senator Harding was com- 
mended to his party as its candidate by the popular confi- 
dence shown in him by his wonderful vote when he ran for the 
Senate, by the impression he made in his keynote speech in 
1916, and by his course in the Senate, commanding as it did 
the respect and approval of his colleagues in Congress, 
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He is a modest man and did not become a candidate for 
the Presidency of his own notion. He was forced into his 
candidacy by his friends and by circumstances. He is aman 
of courage, but his method of accomplishment is not by 
frontal attack, but by conciliation and reason. He has 
many elements which made McKinley so successful in main- 
taining harmony and effective co-operation between the 
two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. He is a Regular Repub- 
lican and is conservative in his tendency, though not reac- 
tionary. He rightly believes in party government as essential 
to the success of the rule of the people. He will seek the 
strongest possible men for his Cabinet and the other impor- 
tant places he may be called upon to fill. He has not the 
slightest fear that any whom he will summon will cast a longer 
shadow than he does. He knows enough to know that he 
cannot know everything, and he will welcome advice and 
counsel, and hearken to it with judgment. 











LIBERAL OR REACTIONARY 
By Norman Hapcoop 


O a Republican friend of peculiar candor, I put the 

question: ‘When you vote for Harding, what will you 

be voting for?” “For the class into which I was born,” 

he replied, “‘and for government by the stronger elements 

in society. Also I shall be voting against a sentimental 
and socialistic attitude towards labor.” 

Most men lie to me, when I ask Socratic questions, but 
this man told the truth. The Republican party, as it was 
led at Chicago and as it is represented by Harding, is a 
protest against inevitable industrial evolution. It is a rally- 
ing of the forces that believe in political and economic and 
social control by a plutocracy. They believe in the kind of 
leadership that emerges under the present system. Their 
faith is genuine and passionate, and it is neatly coincident 
with their personal and class possessions. I hate to think 
what would happen to the spirits of one of these men if he 
should go off on a hill with the Gospel according to Luke and 
actually believe the words he read. Governor Cox on this 
subject speaks wisely as well as boldly and does well to 
challenge, in his formal speech of acceptance and in many 
speeches since, the Senatorial oligarchy of Penrose, Lodge, 
and Smoot. 

It is a fair issue. This is not a world of certainties. We 
cannot even interpret the past with security, and how then 
can we be absolute about the future? Nevertheless, we 
must decide. There is no escape from a decision. A com- 
petent citizen of to-day may have tacks in his course, reefs 
in his sails, his eye on changing winds, but he must know in 
what direction he is trying to go. Various details will affect 
his action on men and measures, but he is always hoping to 
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strengthen the world rule of a moneyed class or to shake it. 
Not to recognize that choice is to have no direction. It is 
either Harding with his “back to normal” or Cox with his 
“forward to normal.” 

Since the issue took its present forms, after the Civil War, 
there has been uncertainty about which party would finally 
represent the firm stand of plutocracy and which would 
undertake to shake the existing privileges. The Demo- 
cratic party would be at one moment conditioned by the 
intellectual shortcomings of Bryanism, at another by the 
banal materialism of the elements behind Parker. The 
Republican party, although on the whole true to the system 
of rule by money, has been worried by the political genius 
of Roosevelt and by the western rumblings of the Insur- 
gents. Eight years ago Woodrow Wilson, backed by the 
vague but moral aspirations of Bryanism and by the clear 
purpose of intelligent liberals, beat down Democratic money 
at Baltimore and then forced his party to a series of historic 
measures, the most significant passed in our day. The 
Republicans, meantime, who had in 1908-12 gone over from 
the trend of Roosevelt and Dolliver to the trend of Aldrich 
and Penrose, of Smoot and Lodge, found their tendency still 
further confirmed in the following years by the fact of being 
in opposition to Mr. Wilson. As he stood for a guiding 
advance into the coming civilization, they must stand still 
more rigidly for a sullen backing towards the regretted haven 
of Mark Hanna. When the Federal Reserve bill, a con- 
structive and ominous blow at rule by a handful of bankers, 
was voted on in the United States Senate, it received the 
vote of exactly one Republican, and he is no longer a mem- 
ber. In 1919, when control of the Senate passed over to 
the Republicans, it did so by one vote. The very tides of 
destiny seemed to make it easy in 1920 for Mr. Penrose to 
exercise a decisive influence from one sick-bed and Mr. 
Wilson from another. The strength of these men would 
not have been enough. They were conclusively helped by 
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the fact that the parties were almost controlled by their 
recent records. The nomination of Johnson or of Palmer 
might have frustrated this tendency towards a clear demar- 
cation, but the nomination of neither was ever probable. 
The Republicans put up a man whose heart beat strong in 
sympathy with armor plate, and the choice of the Demo- 
crats was a governor whose toleration of labor discussion 
and general free speech had long been a scandal to boards 
of directors in adjoining States. 

While this is an issue that is permanent, political in its 
nature, and capable in the end of turning our two groping 
parties into a real conservative and a real liberal party, 
there is now another issue that has no permanent party 
meaning but is a mere struggle between responsibility and 
opposition. If Senator Lodge or Mr. Taft or Mr. Hughes 
or Mr. Root had been President, there is no reason why he 
might not have signed just such a treaty as was finally 
agreed upon by Mr. Wilson and the representatives of thirty- 
four other nations, and entered a League of Nations that 
has twenty-nine members, including all our associates in 
the war except Russia, and including all the principal nations 
in the western hemisphere except Mexico, which is in an 
unsettled condition and will probably be glad to go in if we 
do, as the Central Powers also will be glad to go in when 
they are permitted to do so. If an absurd situation had 
not been brought about by the election of 1918, a situation 
that ought to be impossible in a parliamentary government, 
we should not to-day be the one important and settled power 
that is obstructing the success of the League and the quieting 
of the world. If Mr. Wilson had been supported in that elec- 
tion, the League would have been accepted in the form 
agreed upon by our representatives and those of the other 
nations which carry the present responsibility for the resump- 
tion of peace and production. If his defeat had brought 
about the consequence of putting the other party actually 
in power, the Republicans, with a few slight changes to 
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take away credit from their opponents, would have led the 
United States into co-operation with the rest of the world. 

The delay is essentially a factional and tactical obstruc- 
tion, even though the Republicans find themselves assisted 
by widespread parochial fear and also by a small group of 
liberals who believe the treaty and the League likely to 
impede radical movements. All of the opposition that has 
been serious in volume and effect has been partisanship 
playing on the easily aroused fears of masses who know 
nothing about the subject but have a general idea that 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America are bad places, 
and that the United States is God’s own country. The 
damage done to civilization by the war does not seriously 
impress them, nor does the prospect that another such war 
might prostrate the world for a century. While we were 
fighting they were ready enough to agree that it was a war 
to end war, but they did not mean anything in particular 
by those speeches, any more than by other war speeches. 
The war brought out infinite will and heroism, and much 
administrative ability and mechanical inventiveness, but 
on the side of general political intelligence the outstanding 
consequence was an increase in hypocrisy and shallowness. 
Facing the problem of reconstructing our outworn and 
menacing international machinery, the masses respond with 
indifference and fear, while a large proportion of the ruling 
element responds with jealousy and a struggle for personal 
prestige and success. All this is not a tribute to democracy 
nor does it point the way to anything better. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell and many others have been driven 
by the spectacle to pass over from liberalism into Socialism, 
not necessarily accepting the omniscience of Kar! Marx but 
seeking the only promise of substituting international feel- 
ing for hostile nationalism, and also attacking generally a 
civilization so creaky and incompetent as ours, and willing 
to take long chances on a radically new experiment built on 
the ruins of capitalistic industrialism and its intellectual 
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attributes. It is because I am neither despairing nor con- 
fiding enough to take this step that I am among those who 
take very seriously the difference between Wilson and Lodge, 
and also the difference between Cox and Harding. Lenin 
himself has attributed the recent triumphs of Bolshevism 
partly to industrial disintegration and partly to the failure 
of the nations to work smoothly a League of Nations. 

If I did not take seriously the potential differences be- 
tween the two big parties, I should have been more inter- 
ested in the attempt of a few men this year to create a third 
party based on intellectual radicalism. The attempt lacked 
interest because the preparatory solid work had not been 
done in this country, in the way it has been done for over 
twenty years in England, and because there is an excellent 
fighting chance of making one of the large parties suffi- 
ciently liberal to meet the present intellectual development 
of this country. The nomination of Cox makes this out- 
come more probable than it was before we knew who was to 
succeed Wilson. My choice was McAdoo, but next to him 
it was Cox, taking into consideration both strength as a 
candidate and fitness for the Presidency. Naturally, if one 
believed Tammany and its allies really desired the Ohio 
governor, the circumstance would arouse suspicion, but 
obviously these predatory interests flocked to him merely 
because he was the one opportunity presented for them to 
score a victory over the men most hated by them, Wilson 
and McAdoo. The record of Cox is sufficient indication 
that the Tammany type will find him unsatisfactory. 
Bryan said of him in 1913: “Look at Governor Cox of 
Ohio. There is a reformer who asked thirty-six reforms 
and got thirty-six.”” That is not the kind of executive 
Tammany would choose if it had a free choice. Cox’s state- 
ments that he will try to be a real leader, conceiving the 
duties of the Presidency as they were conceived by Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Wilson, are clear 
and unflinching. No pussyfooting for him. 
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Harding, on the other hand, is the type the machines 
adore. He it was who spoke of the former Republican 
machine leader of his State, now dead, Boss Cox, as the man 
for whom he felt “deference and devotion.” He it was who 
followed Foraker unswervingly when that gallant friend of 


big graft led the fight against Theodore Roosevelt in Roose- 


velt’s attempt to clean and liberalize his party. He is the 
same Harding who took orders from Penrose, Smoot, and 
Lodge, and gloried in them. He is the same Harding who, 
when the forces of liberalism and reaction were bitterly 
lined up for months on the Brandeis case, voted to refuse 
to allow Mr. Brandeis to take his seat on the Supreme Court. 
I do not think this was because Brandeis is a Jew. More 
likely, it was because Harding had received his orders. It 
is the same man who every day is boasting of his lack of 
higher aspiration, and who seems to find merit in his dream 
of going backwards. What we know about Cox indicates 
that in the nation, as he has done in Ohio, he will carry 
along, with courage and judgment, the tradition of freedom 
and the march step by step towards a juster world. 

Even while most of the country was stampeded into 
Prussianism, embodied in such men as Palmer and Sweet, 
Cox kept his principles and his head. England is the most 
remarkable country in history in the length and success of 
her experiment in self-government, made possible by the 
steadiness of her progress, even the more conservative of 
her two great parties always pressing forward. England 
herself, however, had a dangerous period of reaction when 
she was frightened by the French Revolution. Romilly 
said that if anybody wished to understand the extent of 
this spirit “he should attempt some legislative reform on 
humane and liberal principles. He will then find, not only 
what a stupid dread of innovation, but what a savage spirit 
it has infused into the minds of many of his countrymen.” 
It was during the Revolution that Wilberforce, who had for- 
merly had the support of both the parties in his attack on 
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the slave trade, found himself deserted by both. The 
United States has been shockingly alarmed and stultified 
by fear these last years, and the blame belongs exclusively 
to neither party. In our hope of passing intelligently 
from one period of history to the next, instead of doing it 
by fits of rough action and reaction, it is of the first impor- 
tance to have the leadership of brave men who study the 
future, like Governor Cox, instead of timid reactionaries 
who conceive safety to lie in the attempt to find some haven 
in the rear. There is no haveninthe rear. That the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, in a time of panic, stood out against reaction 
is one of the surest proofs of his fitness to live and govern in 
a period of fundamental change. ‘My vision,” as he puts 
it himself, “‘does not turn back to the ‘normal’ desired by 
the Senatorial oligarchy, but to a future in which all shall 
have a normal opportunity to cultivate a higher stature 
amidst better environment than that of the past.” 

About the League of Nations Cox has shown the same 
perspective, the same courage and ability to think for him- 
self. He has realized its importance and also the true nature 
and causes of the Lodge and Johnson opposition. It is 
ridiculous to allege, as Harding does, that Cox’s attitude 
was dictated by Mr. Wilson. As far back as last March 
Cox declared that when our boys went across the sea they 
did not go with reservations. It was many weeks before 
his nomination that he gave out, in 189 short words, exactly 
the two suggested interpretative “reservations,” if the 
are to be called so, which he repeated in his formal accepi- 
ance on the seventh of August. The first of these interpre- 
tations is almost taken out of the preamble to the League 
of Nations Covenant itself. The second asserts what Cox 
says every American high-school boy knows, but what wor- 
ries certain Senators, that the United States will continue 
to be governed by its Constitution. As, however, Harding, 
Lodge, and the more partisan newspapers continue to rely 
on this trick, it may be well to ask whether even Mr. Wilson 
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insisted on dotting “‘i’s” and crossing “‘t’s.”” Ex-President 
Taft, on August 2, published an article in which he recalled 
the fact that the President sought his suggestions and had 
changes made in the Covenant in consequence of these sug- 
gestions. On August 6, Mr. Taft said: “I believe that it 
will be found that when President Harding approaches the 
.wenty-nine members who have already formed a league 
they will be reluctant to adopt some new form, especially if 
by that time the League shall have demonstrated its use- 
fulness and practicability.” 

Mr. Taft hopes Mr. Harding may return to the Lodge 
reservations, for which he once voted and which he after- 
ward rejected at Senator Johnson’s orders. But Senator 
Lodge has now rejected his own reservations! That is the 
sort of spirit Mr. Wilson was compelled to deal with. Let 
us look at what he actually did. In February, 1919, he 
returned from his first trip to Paris. He committed himself 
to nothing in regard to the detailsjof the treaty, but called the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs of the 
House and Senate into conference, showed them the tentative 
draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations, took their 
suggestions back to Paris and procured the adoption of them 
all. Returning to this country again in July, Mr. Wilson 
again refrained from discussing the treaty until he had 
presented it to the Senate. In August he met the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and said that there could 
be “no reasonable objection to interpretations accompany- 
ing the act of ratification provided they did not form a 
part of the formal ratification.””’ In February, 1920, the 
leaders on both sides reached an agreement on reserva- 
tions which was reported to the President by Senator 
Hitchcock; whereupon Mr. Wilson said, “I am glad to say 
that I can accept them as they stand,”’ even though he looked 
upon the wording of the reservation about Article X as 
unfortunate. When Mr. Lodge heard of this acceptance by 


the President, he changed his reservation about Article X 
3 
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into such a form that the President could not accept it, 
and thus threw off the mask and took the position which 
he later took more frankly at Chicago when he said he would 
oppose a pro-League plank even if it were based on his own 
reservations. 

It is not easy to characterize temperately this kind of 
statesmanship. Senator Lodge thinks he is wronged be- 
cause the charge of playing politics in the world’s agony 
has for one of its specifications his statement in 1918 that a 
separate peace would be a national disgrace. That quota- 
tion, although it has been used by Mr. Hoover as well as by 
Mr. Cox and the Democratic platform, is not needed to 
show amply the change from eloquent adherence to the 
need of a League generously supported by the United States, 
before Mr. Wilson began his active support of the idea, to 
opposition and jeers afterward. In 1915 Mr. Lodge said: 
“The great nations must be so united as to be able to say 
to any single country, ‘You must not go to war,’ and they 
can only say that effectively when the country desiring war 
knows that the force which the united nations put behind 
peace is irresistible.” Think that over, phrase by phrase, 
and see what you can make of Lodge’s positions since. He 
began to jeer at the League long before he knew what it was 
going to be; long before Mr. Wilson came back from Paris. 
He began a series of weakening amendments before the time 
of his “‘reservations.”” At Chicago he triumphantly and 
bitterly exclaimed: “We have stopped Mr. Wilson’s treaty 
and the question goes to the people.” It is always because 
it is Mr. Wilson’s. ‘‘We make the issue,” Lodge goes on, 
“‘we ask approbation for what we have done. The people 
will now tell us what they think of Mr. Wilson’s League and 
its sacrifice of America.” It is not the League of twenty- 
nine nations. It is always Mr. Wilson, the man who hap- 
pens to be hated by his personal and political opponent, and 
for this hatred the nations must suffer. 

When conditions were reversed, after the Spanish war, 
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and the President was a Republican, this is what was said 
by Senator Lodge: “Suppose we reject the treaty: what 
follows? Let us look at it practically. We continue the 
state of war, and every sensible man in the country, every 
business interest, desires the re-establishment of peace in 
law as well as in fact. At the same time we repudiate the 
President and his action before the whole world, and the 
repudiation of the President in such a matter as this is to 
my mind the humiliation of the United States in the eyes 
of civilized mankind, and brands us as a people incapable of 
great affairs or of taking rank where we belong, as one of 
the greatest of the great world-powers.”’ 

How infinitely more critical is the situation now. It was 
after Mr. Hoover had come out definitely as a Republican 
that, pacific Quaker as he is, he made a careful statement in 
which he said: “‘The treaty is now in effect and cannot be 
scrapped. . . . Commissions are in being, controlling the 
internationalized rivers; settling claims to river craft, rail- 
way rolling stock; settling interstate finance; collecting 
reparation in cash and commodities; and directing currents 
of trade. The League of Nations now embraces the mem- 
bership of many neutral nations, and it is to-day governing 
several neutralized areas. Under it commissions are at 
work on plans of disarmament of the world, international 
courts, and many other items. Those American statesmen 
who conceive that Europe will meet our dissensions by aban- 
doning the treaty and summoning a new world peace con- 
ference are entirely ignorant of the European situation. 
The Treaty of Versailles is the charter of independence of 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Finland, and the warrant for 
increased national territory of several great nations, and 
they are not going to reopen discussion as to their titles. 
It is the guarantee of the disarmament of four great autoc- 
racies, and no European nation is going to risk their revival. 
It is a mortgage upon the enemy states, and they are not 
going to offer opportunity to Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
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Turkey, and Bulgaria to escape their debts by intrigue at 


a new peace conference. . . . The League of Nations 
Covenant is an essential part of the treaty. . . . All talk 
of making a new treaty is bunk. . . . The Treaty of 


Versailles is the web that holds Europe together to-day. 
. . Statesmanship looking to a separate peace is plain 

foolishness—and worse.” It was the Senator Lodge of 1916 
who, in praising the League to Enforce Peace, quoted, ‘not 
failure, but low aim, is the crime,’ and he also quoted 
Arnold’s lines: 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall! 


In the spirit of these lines President Wilson has ever acted. 
Senator Harding boasts that he does not “hear voices in the 
air.” Was there ever a lower boast? He hears the voices 
of Penrose and Lodge telling him to persecute the President 
of his country in the pursuit of nothing higher than party 
tactics. 

Another favorite triviality in argument is that the Repub- 
lican Senators will have the power to prevent ratification 
even if Cox wins an overwhelming victory on the League 
issue. So much for the enthusiastic acceptance by Harding, 
Lodge, and Johnson of the President’s “solemn referendum” 
at the election. They will accept the referendum and pay 
no attention to the outcome! A sub-head in this species of 
argument is counting as against the League all the Demo- 
cratic Senators who were willing to get the League at the 
price of swallowing the Lodge reservations! It is assumed 
that all those Democrats and others would be free from a 
willingness to embarrass a Republican President who wanted 
a League; so even if Harding were converted back again to 
the Lodge reservations, and Lodge were converted back to his 
own reservations, some of the Democrats would probably 
turn in and help the Republican band of death kill any sort 
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of ratification. The path is not easy, therefore, for those 
Republicans who argue that, while any League with Wilson’s 
name on it must be defeated, they will be glad to accept the 
same League with another signature, and they hope they 
may perhaps get Harding’s. 

This last group of magnanimous statesmen cannot state 
their position quite so outrightly ; so their favorite trick is to 
talk about the League as a one-man idea and refrain from 
committing themselves to a programme that any one of them 
can explain. They leave out all the negotiations of Mr. 
Wilson directly with the Senate and House Committee and 
afterward through Mr. Hitchcock. They say nothing of 
the weary months of negotiation in Paris, when all the world 
complained of the delay. They give no picture of the great 
contest, in which Foch and Clemenceau opposed Wilson, 
about whether the peace should rest on a new imperialism or 
on an agreement, and an agreement into which it was most 
difficult to inject any true element of future negotiation. 
In this talk about Wilson’s League, and a one-man League, 
nothing is said about Cecil, Lloyd George, or Smuts; noth- 
ing about ratification by the British parliament, the French 
parliament, the Italian parliament; nothing about the mem- 
bership accepted by twenty-nine nations, some of them 
placed in as hazardous positions as Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, and Denmark, all of them free parliamentary 
countries, and yet not one standing off and whining about 
responsibilities as our huge country does, protected by three 
thousand miles of sea. No, there is nothing of all this. 
What is exploited is merely the hatred of one man whose 
fate it has been to lead through more than seven years of 
infinite complexity ; and that hate is perhaps not more bitter 
than was shown against Lincoln in the summer of 1864. 

Two other planks in the Republican platform ought to 
be considered, especially when the platform is to be inter- 
preted by a candidate who does not “‘hear voices in the 
air”’ and who never tires of inferior rhetoric about “America 
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first.” One of these planks is “America first”? with a ven- 
geance. It deals with Panama tolls, and nothing more 
blatantly dishonorable was ever written into an American 
platform. “The Evening Post” of New York says that it 
‘is a combination of subsidy to ship-owners, a repudiation of 
a treaty, and an injury to our recent associates in the world 
war.” Even Elihu Root declares that such a policy would 
make the nation “like unto a man known to be false to 
his agreement, false to his pledged word, astute and cunning 
in his own behalf.” If that represents the American stand- 
ard of honor, it is easy to understand the way the Republi- 
cans look upon the League of Nations. 

The other plank to which I refer deals with Mexico. Cox 
boldly and simply praises Wilson’s policy. Of the two 
Ohio bosses to whom Harding has a long record of deference 
and obedience, the abler was Foraker, who was driven out 
of public life on account of his pecuniary relations with the 
Standard Oil Company. The Republican platform ex- 
presses unbounded contempt for Wilson for his patience 
and reasonableness with Mexico, and points clearly enough 
to war unless Mexico is willing to be exploited by the oil 
interests as they see fit. This plank ought to be studied 
by every woman voter in the country. It should be studied 
along with Senator Harding’s paper’s still more open threat 
of war. It should be studied along with the amplification 
of the Republican policy made by the party’s Mexican 
expert, Senator Fall, of which the League of Free Nations 
Association says, ““No American oil company could have 
expected even its paid attorney to ask for more.” And 
Senator Lodge says, ‘““The time has come to put an end to 
this Mexican situation.”” He would repudiate our obligation 
to help prevent another war in Europe, but he would make 
up for it by immediately beginning a nice little oil war at 
home, thus making us hated and distrusted not only by 
Mexico but by every country in South America. 

If I feel so earnestly the importance of electing Cox, it is 
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not from partisan bias. When in 1916 I had in this Review 
an article urging the re-election of the President, I wrote 
not as a party man but as the acting head of the Woodrow 
Wilson Independent League. When in 1912 I went with 
Wilson instead of with Roosevelt, it was because on the 
then outstanding issues, the trusts and the tariff, the leader 
of the liberal movement seemed to me not Roosevelt but 
Wilson. In this year of grace 1920, it would have been 
impossible for me to say on June first what my course in 
the campaign would be. Had Mr. Hoover been nominated 
by the Republicans, the present course of our party history 
might have been changed. Had the Democrats of San 
Francisco, instead of nominating a progressive governor on 
a Wilson platform, put forward a candidate and a platform 
as reactionary as those selected at Chicago, I for one should 
have refused to pretend that the liberal leadership was in 
either party. Chicago and San Francisco combined made 
entirely clear the issue between liberalism and reaction as 
far ahead as we can see. The post-Roosevelt Republican 
party becomes definitely a plutocratic party, where it is not 
a mere opposition party, and the Democratic party solidifies 
into the party of liberalism, or, as some prefer to call it, the 
party of Wilsonism. 

For what is Wilsonism? It is the historical successor to 
the earlier Rooseveltism. The Roosevelt of the governor- 
ship and Presidential periods led the country in the appli- 
cation of morality to practical politics and did much to 
raise the national political level. Wilson came to the front 
just as Roosevelt’s message was finished and undertook 
more advanced steps in the working out of modern freedom. 
First he stepped ahead in domestic politics. He put on the 
statute books not only the long list of reforms promised by 
the Democrats, headed by hamstringing the money trust 
with the Federal Reserve Act and defying the other trusts 
by taking the tariff out of their private offices, but also the 
amelioration measures of the Bull Moose which we used to 
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call their Armageddon programme. So soundly was this 
done that the Republicans in their reactionary platform of 
1920 do not dare to challenge some of the most important 
parts of the record straightforwardly. They do not dare 
to ask to “go back to normal” control of American finance 
by a small group of New York bankers. They are bolder 
on the tariff, and Harding openly threatens us with dragging 
that into the political arena again. If so, they will go back 
to “normal” protection of huge artificial monopolies by 
government subsidies. Indeed, they have begun this work 
definitely in two more specific planks. It is clear that they 
stand for shipping lines privately owned and operated with 
deficits made up by the government; also that they seek 
one form of shipping subsidy in the dishonorable breach of 
international contract which I have already mentioned, in 
connection with the Panama tolls. 

In the relations between capital and labor, on which 
depends the whole future form of civilization, Wilsonism 
has meant the opposite of “‘back to normal.” It has meant 
‘forward to normal.” The man whom Senator Harding 
endeavored to keep off the Supreme Court was put there 
by Mr. Wilson not only for his great legal knowledge but 
also for his concrete and constructive vision of a new time. 
Therefore, as Mr. Harding does not “hear voices in the 
air’’ but only certain familiar voices, his vote was perfectly 
in order. Harding’s vote on the original form of the Esch- 
Cummins bill, before it contained reasonable protection to 
labor, was also perfectly in harmon, with his general phi- 
losophy of keeping his face turned backward over his shoul- 
der on the difficult march to a new era. He would help the 
railroads back to the régime that brought the Boston and 
Maine, Frisco, Rock Island, Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Dayton, to their fate; to the interlocking directorates that 
ruined the roads to make money for the bankers; to the 
policy which Federal Judge Anderson, formerly of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, thus describes: “Raise rates 
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twenty-five to fifty per cent and put us back into our com- 
fortable seats of power, with salaries ranging from forty to 
one hundred thousand dollars, and all will be well.’”’ Secre- 
tary Lane in 1918 said: “‘It has been a somewhat popular 
impression that railroad employees were among the most 
highly paid workers. But figures gathered from the rail- 
roads dispose of this belief. Fifty-one per cent of all em- 
ployees during December, 1917, received seventy-five dollars 
per month or less. And eighty per cent received one hun- 
dred per month or less.” 

I am not going into the complexities of the railroad prob- 
lem now, into the way the cars have been moved since the 
railway managers took back control, into the system of 
long and short haul charges by which they have ruined small 
places and forced up the cost of food, or into the indirect 
but enormous corruption of the press that forces only their 
arguments to public attention—for by the necessities of 
space I leave this question, and the whole vast problem of 
industrial transition, with the request that serious voters 
ask themselves whether blind backwardness carries in itself 
the promise of a happy and lasting solution. Mr. Taft 
tried the policy of going backward, and when he ran for 
re-election he carried two small States. If Mr. Harding 
wins in November, his party will be snowed under in 1924, 
and nothing will have been accomplished except deeper 
class cleavage at home, a worsening of the world situation 
beyond our borders, and taxation for a great navy that we 
shall not need if we make the League of Nations a success. 
It will be a heavy price to pay for vengeance on one sorely 
burdened man. 

At the Paris Conference Ray Stannard Baker, a wise judge 
of politics, was an insider, in closest touch with all that 
happened. Speaking in Boston, in June, of the surpassing 
question, Mr. Baker said: “Thetreaty . . . hasin it the 
finest hopes and aspirations of the world: the beginnings of 
a new world-league, the principles of a new colonial policy, 
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the halting initiation of a new plan of adjustment between 
labor and capital. It is all there—just like life—for the 
new world to use as it will.” He refers to the tragic situa- 
tion in America, speaks of how easy and fallacious it is to 
put all the blame on one scapegoat, and adds: “I should 
myself like to confer that doubtful honor upon Mr. Lodge.” 
Speaking a month later, Marshal Foch said: “It is most 
likely that the United States is partly responsible for the 
present uneasiness of the world. It should have ratified 
the peace treaty with us. By keeping apart from us Amer- 
ica has helped to promote disorders in Central Europe and 
prevented the establishment of the economic equilibrium.” 

So there is the choice before the American public. It 
can take Harding, meaning Penrose and Lodge, Johnson 
and Borah, Fall and Smoot; or it can take Cox, on a bold 
but moderate platform of forwardness and co-operation, 
meaning liberalism continued; meaning not the avoidance 
of solutions but the search for them; meaning in all fields 
the study not of war but of constructive bases for peace; 
meaning that safety lies not in a hopeless longing gaze behind 
but in a careful and confident study of the path that rises 
winding and beckoning up the steeps ahead. 

During my time of active life the independent voters have 
not lost a Presidential election. They could not accept 
Bryan in 1896, 1900, and 1908. They supported Roosevelt 
against Parker in 1904. They were divided in 1912, and 
they saved Wilson in 1916. In spite of public inertia, ma- 
terialism, and weariness, they may well give the victory to 
Cox in 1920. They will do so if the country is awake to 
what the election means. 
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THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS 
By Witsur C. Apsorr 


OW that the war is over—for us if not for other nations 
—now that we turn again to the ways of peace, there 
is at least one thing in the world which must give profound 
satisfaction to those who desire nothing more earnestly than 
speedy and complete return to the good old times. It is the 
revival of interest in outdoor sport. Never has the American 
public showed more energy in watching the heroes of grid- 
iron, track, and diamond perform their heroic feats, never 
more interest in the sporting-page. And never has it been 
better repaid for its vicarious labors. For an American 
horse has run faster than ever horse ran before; an American 
ball-player has made a greater number of home-runs than 
ever ball-player made; Americans have won the British 
tennis tournament for the first time in history; a French 
boxer has visited American shores; Sir Thomas Lipton has 
again failed to lift the yachting cup; and on every hand the 
nation has been stirred by the American victory at the 
Olympic games. Whatever the fate of the League of Na- 
tions, the day of international sport is here; whatever the 
future of society, that of outdoor amusements seems secure. 
And to crown the whole, we now enjoy the greatest of them 
all—a real, old-fashioned race for President. 

All the preliminaries of that great event have been fulfilled 
with due formality. The candidates were groomed and 
entered for the race; the Presidential primaries and news- 
paper polls were carried out with unexampled care and 
thoroughness; the people’s choices duly revealed; the dele- 
gates chosen; the conventions assembled with more than 
usual regard to the accepted rules. After the ancient and 
traditional forms had been complied with, the omens, the 
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oracles, and the sages consulted, the time-honored speeches 
made, with the appropriate gestures, the harmless but ap- 
parently necessary music, long balloting and exciting inci- 
dents, duly recorded in the public press, each convention 
produced a candidate—and neither chose a man who fig- 
ured much in the preliminary plebiscite; and each brought 
forth a platform—which, like the candidates, left some- 
thing to be desired by thinking men. 

Each party took as its leader—or its figurehead—its 
standardized product, an Ohio “regular,” moderate, “‘safe,”’ 
and conspicuous for one thing, a lack of those outstanding 
qualities and achievements which make, among other things, 
enemies. Each chose a more attractive figure for its Vice- 
Presidential candidate, in each case from the East. Each 
did its best, according to its lights, to name a ticket, which, 
whatever its other qualities, would “help the party,” now 
or hereafter, and so fulfilled the first, if not the whole duty 
of man as assembled in a national political convention. 
The great tradition has been preserved inviolate; and, 
viewing the result, it is hard to realize that we have not 
again McKinley and Roosevelt, Garfield and Arthur, Hayes 
and Wheeler, even Polk and Dallas, so far runs back the 
line of precedent. And we are told that the world has 
changed. Not in American politics, as the game is played! 

Yet to the meanest among us it is only too evident that 
things are not what they were; and that, whatever the 
words and acts of party politics, our lives are altering, or 
being altered for us, almost from sun to sun. But lately 
the world was in the midst of such a conflagration as it had 
never seen; the embers are still glowing; the sparks are 
borne to every land on every breeze; the fire breaks out 
afresh, and promises still more destruction to us all; the 
Bolshevists threaten; from day to day there comes the news 
of their invasions of Poland, or Persia, or Armenia. In 
our own land, so mercifully preserved as yet, the issues 
of our economic life press on us as they have never pressed 
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before. Feverish extravagance, incessant agitation, vast 
and silent protest, everywhere reveal a deep unrest and a 
dissatisfaction with our present state. The very bases of 
society vibrate from a shock whose tremors have not ceased 
before the world confronts the fear of a still greater shock. 

And in the face of this, two national conventions, reflect- 
ing, presumably with some accuracy, American sentiment, 
turn to the same old game. Is it a tribute to the unaltered 
and unaltering nature of the means by which rulers are 
chosen in democracies? Is it due to the desire to turn back 
the hands of the clock, a desire so deep and passionate as to 
ignore the facts of life? Is it due to the imperturbability 
of our underlying faith in our power somehow to evade the 
fate which overtakes the other peoples of the earth? Or is 
it the result of blind, ignorant refusal of blind leaders of the 
blind to recognize the situation of affairs? To none of these 
far-sounding reasons, probably, but to the humbler, simpler 
circumstance that this is what we are accustomed to, and 
this is what we want—unless our leaders consciously or un- 
consciously misrepresent America. 

There is no reason, in most instances, to believe they do 
not reflect the sentiments, if not the interests, of the country 
at large—certainly not by intention. For it is the natural 
desire of politicians to find those points on which most men 
agree, or to frame their own opinions into such form that— 
to use the peculiarily characteristic phrase of a commercial 
age, unfortunate as it is in politics—they may “sell” the 
people those issues. We may differ on tariff and military 
preparation, on taxes and government ownership—but not 
on the sweet value of maternity, on which both platforms 
lay such emphasis. We may favor or oppose woman suffrage 
or the League of Nations—but a plank adroitly framed may 
get the votes of those who interpret its vague formula to the 
advantage of their side. And the first impulse of the true 
politician is to “straddle” a doubtful issue, and wrap his 
cause with words, in order that harmony may be preserved, 
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the party held together, votes attracted from the other side, 
and the game played according to the rules. 

This year the problem has been difficult. The Republi- 
cans had somehow to harmonize two elements of almost 
wholly opposite principles, with cross-divisions in domestic 
and foreign politics—conservative and progressive, for and 
against the League. The Democrats had to face a personal 
antagonism towards President Wilson, and dissociate them- 
selves from the charge of continuing his “autocracy,” with- 
out offending those who followed him. And viewing the 
result dispassionately, it seems that the Democrats solved 
their problem better than the Republicans. Perhaps the 
problem was easier. 

Of this there are two striking instances. The first is that 
the most acute comment on the astuteness of those who 
direct Republican counsels is this: Two months before the 
Chicago convention met, there was scarcely a political ob- 
server in the United States who thought there would be a 
real contest for the Presidency, so strongly ran the tide 
against the Democrats. Two months after Borah and John- 
son had been providentially preserved to the party by con- 
cession to their threats, the prophets had begun to doubt, 
not the immediate success of the Republicans, perhaps, but 
its magnitude and in particular its permanence. Instead of 
an aggressive campaign against White House autocracy, 
the party faced a defense of Senatorial oligarchy. 

The second is like the first. During the Presidential 
primary, it was observed, Senator Johnson did his country a 
great, if unwitting, service. His candidacy, supported as it 
was by pacifist, pro-German, Sinn Fein radical elements, 
with some few honest, if misguided, men, enabled the nation 
to estimate with some accuracy the strength of its disruptive 
forces. They stood up to be counted—and their numbers 
were not formidable. The Senator was eliminated as a 
candidate, but he was “‘kept in line.” He did not, as some 
feared and others greatly hoped, leave the party ranks, for 
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it was evident that without its name he carried little weight. 
But he and his associates fulfilled their mission. They 
committed their party and its candidate to the proposal, 
unknown to Constitution and diplomacy, of peace by Con- 
gressional resolution, in opposition to what was recognized 
as the opinion of the Republican majority within and without 
Congress. And it is a fair question whether a candidate,— 
even though supported by Hearst, who offers the vague, 
inconclusive, blank check of peace by resolution, the char- 
acter and terms of which its own supporters find it impos- 
sible to define,—may be regarded as representing the Repub- 
lican majority. 

For there is much in this piece of political management. 
The first condition of the campaign is that we are still nom- 
inally at war with Germany, and the terms of peace are part 
of the issue at stake. And these have been identified with 
what is called, in parlance of the game, “Americanism.” 
For true Americanism there is not one of us who would not 
sacrifice, nor count hislosstoo much. But if past years have 
taught us anything, it is that “‘pro-American”’ has been too 
frequently a shield and an excuse for anything but American- 
ism in any proper sense. It is only too evident that there 
are now in this country two groups—perhaps three—which 
call themselves “American,” opposed for reasons of their 
own, reasons which do not concern this country’s interests, 
to the existing treaty of peace with Germany, and to the 
League of Nations. By them—and as a bid for their 
support—comes the chief clamor in behalf of spurious 
“Americanism.” By all well-wishers to the cause of the 
Republicans it must be hoped that the mistake of the 
Hughes campaign will not be made again. 

In some respects—as viewed by an exceedingly interested 
spectator in the grand stand—the Democrats played their 
game with more courage and more skill. Despite the widely 
heralded committee on platform of the Republicans, an 
unprejudiced observer must admit that the Democratic 
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pronouncement is much better done. Whether from choice 
or from necessity, it includes a League of Nations plank 
which, in comparison with that of the Republicans—surely 
the feeblest utterance which ever found its way into even a 
political platform since the Civil War, no, since the silver 
controversy——is at least understandable. And the plank, 
which sympathizes with “the aspirations of Ireland for self- 
government, within the limitations of international comity 
and usage,”’ is a model of what such a declaration should be, 
if made at all. Moreover, contrary to many and fervid 
expectations, the Democrats avoided naming a member of 
the ‘“‘White House succession,” and freed their hands to 
fight the “oligarchs” of the Senate. That fighting they 
forced from the start. And though the issue of ‘ Wilson- 
ism’’ has done yeoman service to their enemies, it is too soon 
to say with what effect. Whatever may be thought of the 
President’s statesmanship, whatever his place in history, 
his political strength is still less calculable; and in com- 
parison with the two wings of the Republicans, the Demo- 
cratic divisions are insignificant. On the surface of affairs 
it seems that the Republicans will win—at this election. 
Yet no one who knows anything of politics but knows that 
this election is only an incident, though an important one, 
in the longer game which the leaders play, that the stake 
is not only this election but the next. 

And what of that longer game of policy? For the Repub- 
licans let one voice speak. “I had,” says William Allen 
White, in his “account of stewardship”’ to his constituents, 
“four major things on my heart:to get into the platform: 
prohibition, the Allen industrial court, an anti-military 
training plank, and a proposition to extend federal aid to 
maternity centres established by States and counties.” In 
these he failed. Prohibition would hurt the party in the 
East; the industrial courts would antagonize labor, and the 
other proposals seemed to find no favor anywhere. But, 
he adds triumphantly, he joined with others to “‘edge into 
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the platform a pledge to trade with Soviet Russia, a plank 
inferentially condemning the New York Legislature for 
turning out the duly elected Socialists, a pledge justifying 
collective bargaining—a demand for federal control over 
the hours of women in intensive industry, machinery for arbi- 
tration, a tariff declaration which puts the tariff out of the 
campaign as an issue, a declaration under which Republicans 
boldly may stand for old-age pensions, social insurance, and 
a lot of things which are coming but which conservatives in 
the Republican party are pleased to call socialistic.” 

It might be difficult for one unversed in the art of extract- 
ing the real meaning of political platforms to discover quite 
all of these, in this form, in the Republican pronouncement. 
It would be still more difficult to reconcile Mr. White’s tariff 
declaration with that of the candidate whom he supports. 
It is most difficult of all to understand what he means by 
“socialistic.” Yet there is quite enough in his programme 
to give his moderate colleagues food for thought as to what 
now constitutes a Republican, if this is one. For it is evi- 
dent, despite the soothing phrases of the candidate, that 
such doctrines are not the echo of the good old times; they 
surely do not smack of “normalcy,” nor of permanent party 
solidarity. 

But what, in general, do the leaders conceive to be the 
opinion of the majority of Americans to whom they appeal 
—-since that is the real place of platforms in the game. For 
many things we have cause to give thanks. Each party 
refused to commit itself to war with Great Britain at the 
behest of a small but divided group of Sinn Fein enthusiasts; 
each endorsed the budget principle; each “side-stepped”’ 
the ‘“‘bonus”’ to the veterans; each let prohibition be. The 
Democratic platform omits Soviet Russia and the New York 
Legislature; it emphasizes an intention to “make rural life 
endurable.” For the rest it is much of a piece with that of 
the Republicans, not forgetting maternity, and pointing out 


with great distinctness the obligation of the government to 
4 
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look after labor, and the reciprocal obligation of labor to take 
no action which may “put in jeopardy the public welfare, 
endanger the health or lives of the people.”” And what is 
there to choose? Chiefly and fundamentally, the League of 
Nations and the Peace Treaty. These the Republicans 
would “scrap,” and begin again, with peace by resolution of 
a Republican Congress, and a new international agreement, 
if it should seem advisable, but each on terms not now avail- 
able. Is this the party of Hay and Blaine, of Evarts and 
Seward? Is it the party of Elihu Root and William Howard 
Taft? Or has it somehow changed from that tradition of 
strong foreign policy which we have long been led to hope 
from the Republicans? 

For in more ways than one the treaty and the League are 
intertwined in this extraordinary programme. Neither is 
perfect, doubtless, but they are there, and they have ele- 
ments of political substance which are tangible. It may be 
it was wrong to “tie them together”’ as they have been tied; 
it may have been bad politics and worse diplomacy. But 
they have been accepted by the other powers with whom we 
were “associate” in war. They are the only hold on Ger- 
many, which struggles hard to break her plighted word and 
harder still to divide her conquerors—and still rule. They 
are the only hope of world union for peace which is as yet in 
evidence. We may not believe that a League of Nations 
will end war, or that this League is what we would have 
framed. But this is what we have, there seems hope here— 
and what is there besides? Are we to frame a treaty of our 
own with Germany; will it relieve her from her obligations 
to the other powers? Is the whole business to begin again; 
and to what end, and to whose gain and loss? 

These are no “academic” questions. Far beyond this 
game of getting votes and offices, beyond the view of leaders 
who would make world peace depend on their own personal 
success or prejudice, great dreams are being dreamed and 
great ambitions nourished by men prepared to act. There 
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is a vision of victorious Germany, rising fresh-armed from 
ashes of defeat against her now divided conquerors; of 
Bolshevist Russia, wresting empires and world dominion 
from the “‘tired men of the West,” war-weary and under- 
mined by propagandist fallacies; of a new combination, 
Russia, Germany, Turkey, Austria, and Bulgaria. There are 
far nearer and more imminent visions of social regeneration 
basing itself on the destruction of such democracies as ours; 
of levelling downward till civilization reaches the plane of 
its lowest members; of a communist international of which 
we shall be part. 

And while perhaps to a majority an effort to return to the 
old order that we knew and liked seems natural and desirable; 
while we must vote, and one must win, one lose, the game; 
to an increasing number, unquestionably, the whole thing 
seems unreal. When, as has been the case, a third of the 
voters of a great city refuse to register in a Presidential year, 
it seems to portend more than mere “academic”’ dissatis- 
faction with the system as now administered. For many 
men are questioning whether parties and party, or even 
parliamentary government, as now organized, can meet the 
demands of modern life; whether we have not outgrown a 
system framed in simpler times; whether the huge complex 
of industry, commerce, finance, society, can be administered 
by such means. We have seen, with increasing frequency, 
government by commission—legislative, executive, even 
judicial; we have heard much of late of labor parties and of 
soviets, of representatives chosen by trades and interests 
rather than by areas. And the conduct of politicians re- 
cently—in the Congress just past, in the manoeuvring of 
candidates—has led men to declare that our system of party 
government has broken down, or that it suffers temporary 
lapse as it has done before, in this country before the Civil 
War, when the Southern oligarchy in the Senate was the 
outstanding feature of the political situation which preceded 
the catastrophe. 
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Men insist that we must reform the old parties or have a 
new one, or abandon party government, since politics has 
overpowered statesmanship. For what, they ask, have all 
the utterances and gestures of political aspirants done to 
reduce the ills which we endure? Do not the everlasting 
laws of life still operate indifferent to parties and candidates, 
and shrewder intellects than those of politicians direct our 
destinies, as they have always done? Is it, indeed, con- 
ceivable that such men as we have seen at work of late, with 
such slight weapons, can prevail against the powers outside 
of politics? And many men have come to distrust, and, 
still worse, to ignore “the organized cowardice of democracy” 
as expressed in party politics. 

To the professional politician such charges are worse than 
nonsense, they fall but little short of treason. It is proper 
to minimize the dangers of the state, devote our energies to 
ignoring them, to point out palliatives clothed in platitudes, 
to raise a cloud of words. In one respect, if only one, these 
men are right. Let us admit that we are cursed with words 
in politics. Politics, on one side at least, is but a game of 
words. It has one task—to choose the office-holders; for 
without offices, confessedly, there would be very little politics. 
And offices mean votes; votes mean promises. 

This, say the cynics, is America—not the America of our 
dreams but of reality. This is the nation which not long 
ago poured out its blood and treasure in a foreign land in 
the cause of humanity. This is the nation which won its 
independence by the sword, which freed its slaves; this is 
the country of Washington and Lincoln. And it has come 
to this! They forget one thing. It is impossible for any 
people or any individual to live its greatest moments all the 
time, to maintain the level of its highest emotions day by 
day. This is not the first time, it will not be the last, when 
we, like all democracies, mourn the decadence of the times 
in which we live. For democratic government is a constant 
paradox—like human nature. So long as slavery was purely 
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an economic question it remained; so long as temperance 
was a moral issue it made no headway of any consequence. 
But when the problem was reversed, when slavery became 
a moral, and temperance—or prohibition—an economic 
issue, the whole thing was changed. And while we are, on 
one side, hero-worshippers, we are no less devoted to medi- 
ocrity. We love—and villify—strong men; we seldom choose 
such men as Presidents; we prefer executives of moderate 
opinions or of none, of blameless life, weak will, and ordi- 
nary character. We like to think of our country as a world 
apart, and superior. We are absorbed in our own concerns. 
For what, in the minds of most of our people, have we to do 
with “abroad”? We have enough to do at home. 

Yet we, in common with other democracies, can scarcely 
blink the fact that we now face a trial of our faith and even 
our existence. It is apparent that a change impends. The 
elation of victory will fade before the great fact of responsi- 
bility; and words will not suffice; nor will this land be a 
nation united and apart. We shall make, by choice or by 
compulsion, decisions of great and far-reaching consequence. 
We shall have the two chief problems of all government to 
solve—that of the reorganization of society on new bases of 
life and industry, with new relations between government 
and society; and that of its relations to the world outside. 
For in those problems we are not alone. And though this 
candidate or that pleads for what so many men desire, a 
return to normal times, the norm of the future will not be 
that of the past. 

The party leaders have done their work, according to 
their lights and their nature. We have again a party system 
which, with all its faults, we still believe superior to the 
group system of the western European states, and infinitely 
preferable to that of the Bolshevists. It remains to make 
these parties real; to formulate a public policy and choose 
men able to turn it into fact. If one may judge by an in- 
finity of utterance, it comes in brief to this—a budget and 
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public economy; the return of public utilities to private 
ownership, with regulation by the government; the effective 
control, not of economic laws but of those who make such 
laws of their own, the profiteers so-called and those who 
aspire to “government by hold-up’—in short, industrial 
politics; and a strong and intelligent foreign policy based on 
the fact that the United States is in the world and not apart 
from all human concerns. And this involves the choice of 
abler men, especially in Congress, the weeding out of the 
incompetents by pitiless publicity; with recognition of the 
fact that the affairs of the United States, and those of the 
world at large, are not to be determined by a game of politics. 

To paraphrase the words of a great European states- 
man, “I know the difficulty of addressing a body of my 
countrymen on these topics. The very phrase ‘foreign 
affairs’ convinces them that I am about to treat of subjects 
with which they have no concern. Unhappily the relations 
of this country with the rest of the world, which are ‘foreign 
affairs,’ are the matters which most influence a man’s lot. 
Upon them depends the increase or reduction of taxation. 
Upon them depends the enjoyment or the embarrassment of 
his industry. And yet, though so momentous are the con- 
sequences of the mismanagement of our foreign relations, 
no one thinks of them till the mischief occurs, and then it is 
found how the most vital consequences have been occasioned 
by mere inadvertence.” Greater far than any mere inad- 
vertence is indifference, and that, at all times, is the chief 
danger in a democracy, absorbed in its individual concerns, 
ill-informed, and not merely content to be so, but too often 
deliberately bent on a policy of isolation, until the crisis 
comes. And if this present campaign does nothing else, 
it will have been worth fighting if it rouses in the nation an 
interest and a knowledge of the world outside. For that, 
no less than the adjustment of our domestic questions, is 
the crying need of American politics to-day. 
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THE CHILDREN’S GHOSTS 
By W. M. Lerts 


Herod sitting on his throne, 

Lest he should hear the children moan, 
And lose awhile his careless ease, 

Bade sackbuts play and psalteries, 
Bade flutes and tabors take their part 
To cheat the terror in his heart, 

To drown the wailing of a child 

That came upon the storm wind wild. 


Herod, lord of arméd hosts, 

Had fear of murdered babies’ ghosts. 
He bade his dancing girls appear 
That they might dance away his fear. 
He called his nobles in to dine 

And drugged his sullen soul with wine. 
But when at night he lay asleep 

The little ghosts drew near to weep. . 


So old and new the sacrifice 

When innocents must pay the price. 
Age after age the children give 

Their lives that Herod still may live— 
They shiver naked in the cold 

That he may dress in cloth of gold. 
Piteous and pale for lack of bread 
They starve to keep his table spread. 


Now Herod bids you turn away 

Lest, through your jazz-bands loud and gay, 
The Eastern wind should bear the cry 

Of starving babies doomed to die. 
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He bids you mothers take no heed 
Of all the mothers’ hearts that bleed, 
But turn the spectre from the door 
And lay up food and clothes in store. 


But if you be not Herod’s kin 

The little ghosts will enter in, 

Will take your hands and unafraid 

Tell you their tale and crave your aid. 
‘No longer now we suffer pain, 

But let these others laugh again. 

Make haste! Before it is too late! 

For Death stands knocking at the gate!” 





THE BOLSHEVIKS IN THE CRIMEA 
By Ivan PETRUNKEVITCH 


T the beginning of the second year of the great war, in 
August, 1915, ill health forced me to leave Petrograd 
where I was one of the editors of the “Retch’’; this news- 
paper was the organ of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, 
which played an important réle in the political movement of 
1905, especially in the First Duma, by which a constitutional 
form of government was substituted for the old Russian 
autocracy. The doctors prescribed for me the milder 
climate of southern Russia. The little Crimean peninsula, 
and especially its southern shore, has in every respect a 
wonderful climate, being protected by the mountains from 
the cold north winds. 

For more than a century the peninsula has formed a part 
of Russia; yet its economic and cultural development began 
to show rapid progress only in the ’sixties of the nineteenth 
century, when the Crimea was involved with the rest of 
Russia in the movement which was called forth by the 
greatest modern reform—the abolition of serfdom. Being, 
as it were, a borderland remote from the centre of the empire, 
it did not receive from the government the attention it de- 
served, on account of its strategic position as the extreme 
southern possession of Russia on the Black Sea, with the 
large Bay of Sebastopol in the west and ports at Feodosia 
and Kertch. The Paris Treaty of 1856, at the conclusion of 
the Crimean War, had deprived Russia of the right to keep 
a navy in the Black Sea—that is, to be in full control of her 
own shores and to develop her marine trade. But even 
later, after Russia took advantage of her victory over the 
Turks in 1878 and broke the bond which limited her rights 
on the Black Sea, the Russian government did very little 
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for the Crimea. It merely rebuilt the navy and the destroyed 
fortress of Sebastopol, making of the fortress a strong naval 
base and connecting it by a trunk railroad with Moscow and 
Petrograd. But it did not find it necessary to extend the 
road from Sebastopol or from Simferopol farther south to the 
shore, although this shore is a veritable garden, abounding in 
excellent fruit, and rich in wine and tobacco; and although 
it is the only spot in Russia where the climate, with every 
gradation of temperature all the year round, invites the 
establishment of health resorts because of its mountains, 
which are covered with forests of beeches, oaks, and pines. 

Wealthy landowners, who had gained possession of exten- 
sive tracts on the seashore, planted large vineyards, and _uilt 
magnificent palaces as autumn residences—since in the rest 
of Russia bad weather makes the summer season short— 
obstructed from purely selfish motives the broader develop- 
ment of the region. The majority of these Crimean estates 
were so-called “‘appanages’—national property assigned 


for the use of the imperial family—their private estates, the 
estates of personages who stood close to the Tsar’s family, 
and, finally, the estates of private owners of greater or smaller 
means. The rich landowners did not want an influx of 
either new proprietors or even of casual visitors into the 
Crimea, because this tended to raise the price of labor, and 
perhaps chiefly because such newcomers were a political 


menace. 

The fear of an increase in the democratic elements was a 
chronic disease of the old Russian government, of the Rus- 
sian aristocracy, and the higher bureaucracy—a disease 
which played a not inconsiderable réle in the Russian Revo- 
lution. The Crimea, more than any other Russian province, 
suffered from this governmental disease. The political 
corruption of the old régime was seen here in its full ugliness, 
finding strong support at court, and it was especially ram- 
pant during the visits of the Tsar, who regularly spent the 
autumn here. In the reign of Nicholas the Second, the 
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Crimea was governed by a quite stupid and crazy General 
Dumbadze, who knew no limit to his arbitrary actions. 
He banished one of the best physicians in Yalta as a punish- 
ment for his deposition as witness in court, given under 
oath but displeasing to the police. Similarly, he banished 
an old man with a creditable record, who as curator of the 
free public library refused to obey the order of the furious 
general to subscribe to the newspapers supporting the inter- 
ests of the extreme “black hundred,” and he protected in his 
home the leader of the black hundred from legal prosecution. 
No efforts to mitigate such injustices availed, as the Tsar had 
given the authorities an order to “‘leave the old man in 
peace.” Such methods of governing were in force in other 
parts of Russia than the Crimea, but they assumed here a 
particular importunity and offensive familiarity, and created 
an atmosphere which caused widespread discontent among 
the diverse races of the local population. 

I arrived in the Crimea almost two years before the Revo- 
lution and made my home at Gaspra, the estate of my step- 
daughter, the Countess Panine, who enjoyed great popu- 
larity among the natives. The estate is situated some ten 
versts from Yalta. The native population consists mostly 
of Tatars and Greeks, the former predominant in number. 
Russian civilization has scarcely touched the Crimean 
Tatars, who keep the customs of the East and preserve 
religious and cultural connection with Constantinople. 
The men are able to a certain extent to express themselves 
in Russian, but you rarely meet a woman who knows 
any Russian at all. Almost all the Tatars cultivate either 
farms or gardens, vineyards or tobacco plantations. The 
majority of them are poor, although some are very rich, 
especially those who have extensive tobacco plantations. 
Generally speaking, they are an honest and peace-loving 
people living in a patriarchal Eastern way. Yet they main- 
tain a continuous feud with the Greeks—who are descendants 
of the ancient colonists of the Crimea. This feud burst out 
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with new vigor as soon as Bolshevism reached the Crimea. 
The Greeks joined the Bolsheviks from hatred of the Tatars, 
and both sides dealt mercilessly with their adversaries. 
The Greeks killed the Tatars, the Tatars killed the Greeks. 
I saw the burning of Greek houses and also a small Tatar vil- 
lage with a single surviving inhabitant—all the rest having 
been slaughtered. 

The Tatars had no conception of any political programme. 
In 1906 they all voted the Constitutional-Democratic ticket. 
Now they declared themselves Social-Revolutionists, al- 
though they were quite ignorant of socialistic teachings 
and of the revolutionary methods for introducing Socialism. 
German agents took an especial interest in them from the 
beginning of the war and trained them with a truly German 
thoroughness. In all elections the Tatars voted as a unit, 
and this was particularly characteristic of the women, who 
scarcely understood what they were doing. 

As soon as the news of the overthrow of the old régime in 
Petrograd reached the Crimea, the entire population without 
distinction of nationality hailed the Revolution with the 
greatest joy. In our district all the villagers, including the 
women and children, celebrated the event exuberantly. A 
genera! meeting at once took place in the Peoples’ Home, 
which had been presented by Countess Panine to the zem- 
stvo; to preserve order a Committee of Public Safety was 
elected. I was chosen its president, while a doctor, an 
agronomist, and several other Russians and also Tatars 
comprised its membership. This election had, by the way, 
the following interesting episode. 

Some time after the election a delegation from the Sebasto- 
pol Committee of Public Safety came to me. A common 
sailor from a naval airplane crew was its president; the 
commander of a regiment stationed near Sebastopol was 
vice-president; while the other members were Colonel 
Verkhovski—afterwards Secretary of War in the last cabi- 
net of Kerenski, a soldier, and three or four workmen. I 
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had no personal acquaintance with any of them. Verk- 
hovski was the spokesman for the delegation. He said that 
both the Sebastopol garrison, composed of marine and land 
forces, and the laboring class, which is very numerous in 
that large naval fortress, were greatly vexed by the fact that 
in the district of the three villages—Gaspra, Koreiz, and 
Miskhor—where I was president of the Committee of 
Public Safety, were situated the estates of various members 
of the imperial family, where the Empress Dowager, the 
former commander-in-chief, Grand Duke Nicholas, and many 
other members of the Romanoff dynasty resided. This was 
a danger to the cause of the Revolution since, according to 
the information of the Sebastopol Committee, these estates 
were often visited by officers who evidently came with 
counter-revolutionary intentions. The deputation, there- 
fore, having perfect confidence in my integrity, asked me to 
give them all the information in my possession regarding the 
identity of the resident members of the imperial family, 
their attendants, and visitors. The Sebastopol Committee 
had sufficient means and intended to take radical measures 
of supervision and to stop the visits of men arriving from 
the army. 

I was placed in a very difficult position. From further 
conversation with the members of the deputation I could not 
help concluding that the Sebastopol Committee had already 
reached a decision. I was not yet quite clear as to the 
details of this decision, but it was apparent beyond doubt 
that it purposed the restriction of the freedom of the impe- 
rial family and that the Committee sought our co-operation 
in the matter. Accordingly, I demanded a more definite 
statement of the decision of the Committee. Colonel Verk- 
hovski and one of the workmen reiterated that the Com- 
mittee had quite reliable information that the former 
commander-in-chief and the Empress Dowager were often 
visited by officers arriving from the front. This was unques- 
tionably suspicious, and the Committee intended to send a 
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sufficiently strong force to stop this, which was to be quar- 
tered on the various estates belonging to the members of the 
imperial family. The men were to be instructed to inspect 
the pass of every person visiting the estates or departing 
from them. Colonel Verkhovski added that it was desirable 
that one of the members of our Committee of Safety should 
take over the work of inspecting the passes. 

Although the estate on which I lived bordered on that of 
the imperial family, I had had no relations or intercourse 
with the latter, did not know who were at the time residing 
there, nor in how far the suspicions of the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee were justified. I had no reasons for special confidence 
in those who were suspected of double dealings with the 
army. Neither could I trust to the delicacy and justice of 
the men who were empowered to oversee the persons whose 
offense was not yet proven, some of whom were ladies. I 
took all this into consideration and gave my consent on the 
condition that the agronomist member of our Committee 
—a man of delicacy of feeling and of executive ability—be 
entrusted with the duty of inspection. 

Two days later Colonel Verkhovski informed me that on 
that night a search would be made simultaneously on all 
estates where members of the imperial family were living. 
The next morning about nine o’clock my telephone rang. 
My question as to who was at the telephone was answered by 
a voice unknown to me: “May I call on you at once to dis- 
cuss an important matter? I am Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovitch.” I answered that if the matter was urgent 
I could receive him at any time. H:> said that he would 
come at once, and, indeed, not more than ten minutes later 
he made his appearance. I invited him to my study, and 
we both took seats at my writing-desk. The Grand Duke 
was very excited, and his face showed signs of a sleepless 
night. “How can I serve you?” I asked him. This formal 
question somewhat calmed him, and he began to tell me the 
details of the search which had been made in his house, even 
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in the bedroom of his wife Xenia Alexandrovna—a sister of 
the deposed Emperor—and in that of the Empress Dowager. 
He was roused, he said, at three in the morning by violent 
knocking at the door, and scarcely had he awakened when 
a mob of armed soldiers and sailors burst into his room and 
immediately began to turn everything topsy-turvy—bed, 
tables, all the furniture. A similar mob forced itself into 
the bedroom of the Dowager Empress, ordered her to get out 
of bed and to dress hurriedly. The entire household was 
aroused. The search was for arms, and there was no diffi- 
culty in finding them in the home of a man who served in 
the Russian army. They ransacked his papers, taking 
several valuables—at least, after the search these things 
were found missing. 

The Grand Duke finished his account of the search and, 
becoming again excited, asked: “If the search was neces- 
sary, if we were suspected of anything, could not the Pro- 
visional Government have done it in a less rude manner by 
entrusting with the right of search not soldiers and sailors, 
but their own proper authorities—a sheriff or a magistrate? 
If I am not mistaken you have close relations with the pres- 
ent government. Perhaps you can explain to me what is the 
cause of such rough treatment, as it is not improbable that 
it may be repeated every week.” 

**T do not know for sure,” I answered, “‘but I do not think 
that the search was made by order of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, else it would not have been entrusted to the Sebastopol 
Committee of Public Safety but to the proper judicial 
authorities. You must ascribe the motive of this search to 
the extraordinary suspicion directed towards everything 
that is connected with the overthrown régime. Your posi- 
tion as members of the imperial family arouses the suspicion 
of men who risk their heads in case the Revolution should 
be crushed. Here, in this distant province, all members of 
the late dynasty occupy a peculiar position, attracting public 
attention and centring on themselves particular hatred. 
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In Petrograd you would be less conspicuous, but here your 
presence has the appearance of a constant threat. I, 
therefore, counsel you to leave Russia until her life shall 
assume a quiet and normal aspect and you may be recognized 
as full-fledged citizens.” 

“We cannot entertain such a hope,” answered the Grand 
Duke, “‘since even now, in these difficult times and under 
such trying circumstances, we find no public support, no 
voice raised in our defense, and we are utterly defenseless 
people.” 

“You are quite right,” I said, “but can you complain 
that you find no support in the public when owing to your 
own station in life you stand outside the public?” 

I have related this conversation, which lasted a consid- 
erable time, in a somewhat condensed form, but the sense of 
it is rendered quite correctly. I have never again met my 
interlocutor. But the fate of those members of the imperial 
family who resided in the Crimea, turned out to be more 
fortunate than was the case with Nicholas himself and his 
family, who were forcibly interned by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment at Ekaterinburg and, like other members of the 
imperial family seeking safety in various Russian cities, 
were all killed. The lives of those who sojourned in the 
Crimea were spared; and later, in the spring of 1919, they 
embarked safely on an English battleship and left for west- 
ern Europe. The most interesting fact in this connection 
is that they owed their lives, first of all, to a Bolshevik, a 
sailor of the Black Sea fleet who was at the head of a body of 
sailors entrusted with the duty of guarding them while they 
were subjected to arrest in their Crimean homes. 

This was how it happened. The Petrograd revolt of 
November 7, 1917, which placed the Bolsheviks in power, 
and subsequent events could not bu! affect the status of the 
Romanoff family, including those members of it who lived 
near us. During their arrest on their estates situated near 
one another they were under the guard of a squad of some 
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fifty sailors appointed by the Sebastopol Committee. A 
sailor named Zadorojny was in command of the squad. He 
was apparently a clever man, aware of the danger threaten- 
ing his prisoners. He decided to save their lives, cost what 
it might. He managed to select the sailors for his squad and 
to gain their confidence. Then he took measures which on 
the surface may have seemed cruel towards the prisoners, 
but which, nevertheless, proved to be remarkably far- 
sighted. He transferred all his imperial prisoners to a single 
estate—Dulber—belonging to a brother of the former com- 
mander-in-chief. This palace which he made their common 
prison was not only convenient to supervise but also easy to 
defend against assaults from without. Such assaults could 
have been engineered only by Bolsheviks whose appearance 
in the Crimea and especially in Sebastopol it was not difficult 
to foresee. And, indeed, after the departure of Admiral 
Koltchak, who had been in command of the entire fleet in 
the Black Sea, Sebastopol became the chief base of the Bol- 
sheviks in southern Russia, with the fleet at their disposal. 

In the first half of January, 1918, the Sebastopol Bolshe- 
viki occupied Yalta, which they had previously subjected to 
a bombardment from a torpedo-boat early in the month, 
before entering the town. All power, military as well as 
civil, now passed into their hands. Courts, municipal and 
zemstvo institutions were abolished and replaced by a Soviet 
of Soldiers, Sailors, and Workers Deputies. The same day 
liberty and all that had been gained by the March Revolu- 
tion were superseded by a reign of complete license, violence, 
murder, and plunder. The Bolsheviki showed their true 
nature in full. The mole, formerly so animated, where 
ships docked and people hurried to and fro, now became a 
Golgotha. ‘Counter-revolutionists,” mostly former offi- 
cers, were regularly brought hither and shot, and their bodies 
with rocks tied to the feet flung from the mole into the sea. 
A contribution of ten million rubles was imposed upon the 


town, which it was unable to raise because it has no industry 
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or trade but derives its income exclusively from visitors, who 
come either for rest or on account of poor health, and at 
this time it was overcrowded, not with tourists, but with 
refugees from Petrograd, Moscow, and other cities of 
northern and central Russia. For this reason the Bolsheviki 
not only imposed the contribution on the town, but seques- 
trated local banks, their cash on hand and their safe deposits. 
Then they began the search of private individuals, confis- 
cating both money and valuables either carried inthe pockets 
or kept in safes. In some cases, where the search did not 
show the desired results, and the person was, nevertheless, 
suspected of possessing wealth, a more or less considerable 
sum was demanded under threat of immediate death. To 
make the threat more real the muzzle of a loaded rifle or a 
revolver was pressed against the head of the victim. 

I know the case of a certain Mr. K., who enjoyed general 
respect in the town and throughout the region, who himself 
related his story to me. In broad daylight several armed 
Bolsheviks entered his home. At that time not only his 
entire family was in the house, but several acquaintances 
were also present. They were all huddled together and 
locked in a single room. A guard was placed at the door. 
The master of the house was then brought to his study, a 
rifle was levelled at him and the demand was made for 
40,000 rubles, then a considerable sum, since at the beginning 
of 1918 the ruble had not lost much of its face value. My 
acquaintance, one of whose chief characteristics was his 
presence of mind, calmly pulled out the drawers of his desk 
and showed that they contained not more than some two or 
three hundred rubles, the bulk of his capital being kept on 
deposit in one of the banks. The plunderers searched all 
containers, learned the name of the bank with which Mr. K. 
had his account, and, seeing how unperturbed he was, took 
everything they could find and departed. I know severa] 
other instances where the Bolsheviki managed in such a 
manner to take possession of more or less considerable sums, 
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although they did not disdain even a few paltry rubles if 
nothing could be squeezed out even with the aid of rifles and 
revolvers. An esteemed elderly lady, Mrs. T., who possessed 
many valuables, secretly carried them on her person. Her 
maid informed the Soviet of Soldiers, Sailors, and Workers 
Deputies, and the lady was stripped and everything found 
on her was taken. 

Towards the end of February, 1918, the Council of Dep- 
uties published a list of those estates situated on the south- 
ern shore of the Crimea which were declared to be state 
property. This property was placed under Soviet control. 
For each estate or group of small estates special commis- 
saries were appointed, whose duties were those of managers. 
On the estate where I lived a Pole was appointed commis- 
sary. He was a tailor by trade, hailed from Warsaw, and 
had not the slightest idea of agriculture in general, not to 
mention the special type of agriculture in the Crimea— 
horticulture and vine-growing. His position was very 
difficult, but he managed to find a happy solution by request- 
ing the expert agronomist in charge of the property to con- 
tinue his services in the name of the Council of Workers, for 
all laborers regularly employed on the estate, as well as any 
day laborer who declared his intention of tilling no matter 
how little land, were now members of the Council. This 
Council immediately fixed the standard of remuneration of 
its members, raising the wages one, two, and even three 
hundred per cent. The laborers were now paid as much as 
the expert agronomist. Thus the outlay in salaries and 
laborers’ wages at once reached an amount considerably 
exceeding the average gross income of the estate and, in 
fact, representing a sum which the estate would have been 
unable to pay even under the most favorable conditions of 
an exceptional harvest year. 

The commissary in charge of our land proved to be a 
rather peaceful and even timid man. On entering the house 
which we occupied, he became greatly embarrassed as he 
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gave me the order to pay rent for it. I made objections to 
the amount of the rent, and the commissary consented at 
once to the sum suggested by me. Yet the same commis- 
sary, when a laborer asked him what kind of guarantees of 
promises the Soviet could give to the workmen, answered, 
“‘Quick-firing guns and bullets!’ 

It would be, however, unjust to view in the same light all 
commissaries in charge of sequestrated property. Thus the 
commissary in charge of one of the neighboring estates, who 
happened to be a Jew, paid with his life for his uprightness. 
On that estate lived a certain Prince O., who was very 
wealthy and stood close to the imperial family. Four 
soldiers or sailors, as usual well armed, came to him at the 
end of April and demanded a considerable sum of money 
under threat of death. Possibly the commissary might 
have acquiesced in the matter if the demand had been made 
by order of the Soviet from motives of state. But he con- 
sidered it impossible to permit plunder for personal profit 
and telephoned immediately to the Soviet of Yalta. The 
next day the Bolsheviki returned with the intent to repeat 
their attempt at plunder. The commissary again objected 
and was this time at once murdered. 

On the whole, the number of thefts and murders on the 
mole at Yalta increased with the confidence of the Bolsheviki 
in their power and impunity. The first attempt on the 
southern shore of the Crimea to overthrow the Bolshevik 
power was made by a small force organized in Simferopol— 
the capital of the Crimea and of the entire Taurid government 
—and consisted of volunteer officers. This attempt failed; 
the force was defeated and retreated towards Simferopol. 
The Bolsheviki buried their own dead with pomp in the 
solitary little public park and began at once to revenge 
themselves cruelly on officers in no way connected with the 
affair. Yet the attempt showed that sooner or later new 
attempts might be expected. Consequently, the Soviet 
government decided to terrorize the population, inculcating 
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in them an irrepressible fear of the Soviet power. An insid- 
ious rumor spread that the Bolsheviki had decided with one 
blow to wipe out the entire intelligenzia of the Crimea. It 
was said that a long list of names existed of those who were 
condemned to death; but I do not know of anybody who 
has actually seen and read the list. 

It was also reported that at the head of the list stood the 
names of all Romanoffs. I think, however, that it is more 
likely that an attempt was made by the Soviet to take all 
the valuables of the Romanoffs, which for purposes of safety 
had been brought by their owners to the same palace in 
which they themselves were held under arrest. As the 
rumor became more and more persistent, the far-sighted 
leader of the guard, the sailor Zadorojny, managed to 
strengthen his squad by the addition of trustworthy sailors. 
He decided to resist any force which should attempt to take 
possession either of his prisoners or of their valuables. 
Probably the prisoners themselves understood now the full 
value of the foresight of their jailor, who saved not only their 
property but also their lives. That their lives were in 
danger is not at all improbable, since it is well established 
that the Soviet attempted the murder of several “intellect- 
uals’”’ who lived in Alushta, a town some four kilometers 
distant. Among those singled out to be victims were the 
Tsar’s former Foreign Secretary Sazonov, not unknown in 
America, a popular physician, and four less well-known men. 
These men were saved by a commissary of the Yalta Soviet, 
who warned them in time and aided them in their escape. 
In order to accomplish this, the kind-hearted commissary 
“treated”? the members of the Soviet, who arrived in the 
evening on their errand of murder, all night long to wine 
until they fell asleep quite drunk. Thus he gained time and 
made the escape of the intended victims possible. After- 
wards the commissary himself was forced to flee to avoid 
being murdered by order of the Soviet. 

Towards the end of April, 1918, another rumor became 
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equally persistent, to the effect that the Crimea was being 
occupied by the German army. On the evening of April 
twenty-ninth a large transport arrived at the mole, and at 
the same time a long line of carts, loaded with various goods 
belonging to the Bolsheviki, made their way towards it. 
All night long the transport received the plundered goods 
and their new owners, and early in the morning of April 
thirtieth, while the city was still asleep, lifted anchor and 
sailed for Novorosiisk. Yalta and the rest of the Crimea 
were freed from the Bolsheviki merely to face a new calam- 
ity—the German occupation. 

On the evening of April thirtieth, I sat with a friend in my 
study discussing the probable consequences of a German 
occupation. The doors to the piazza were open when we 
heard the footsteps of several men ascending the marble 
steps which lead to the piazza from the park. I looked 
through the window and saw already on the piazza four 
German officers contemplating with rapture the sea and the 
shore with its gardens. 

My friend went to meet the officers and asked them what 
they wanted. The officers begged pardon for intruding but 
explained at once that they were looking at this “‘palace”’ 
as a possible summer residence for the German commander. 
My friend replied that the house was occupied by a family 
and, therefore, was not available. The officers bowed and 
departed. 

From afar came the heavy rumble of the moving army, the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs, the rattling of wheels. We walked 
to the road which passed near our estate and saw a detach- 
ment of German cavalry and a large transport stopping near 
our gates. At the fountain horses were being watered. 
Half an hour later the detachment moved on towards 
Sebastopol while a detachment of infantry was left behind 
in Yalta. 

The transit of the German soldiers through a neigh- 
boring village was marked by the murder of three men who 
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were kept in the detention house, and the mystery of this 
murder remained unsolved. According to witnesses, while 
the Germans were stopping at the fountain to water their 
horses, a man in a red cap of the kind worn by Russian 
cavalrymen in the Tatar regiment, entered the quarters of 
the prisoners, shot two of them with his revolver and killed 
the third by a shot in his back when the prisoner tried to 
escape. Having done his dastardly deed, the man in the 
red cavalry cap joined the German detachment and dis- 
appeared. He was never found, for police and courts did 
not function: the Bolsheviki had abolished both. The 
impression was left on the local population that the red cap 
belonged to a German cavalryman, who used it to provoke 
the indignation of the natives against Russian soldiers. 

The establishment on Crimean soil of the German army 
of occupation seemed to us to be a worse calamity for Russia 
than Bolshevism, notwithstanding all the horrors and suf- 
ferings and the innumerable sacrifices made to the Moloch 
of Communism; notwithstanding even the fact that Bolshe- 
vism in its destructive fury surpassed everything that the 
Germans used in their attempt to establish their rule over 
the world. The abstract theorizing of the German mind 
found a fertile soil among the Russian exiles who lived 
severed from their motherland and from her life. That 
Germany’s schemes in the Crimea were not realized was 
due solely to the fact that the entire world became aware of 
the great danger threatening it and combined all efforts to 
crush the German power. 

Life itself does not follow abstract theories but develops 
in accordance with the laws of human nature and social 
conditions. Bolshevism, spreading only destruction and 
death, does not contain within itself any elements of life. It 
is foredoomed. Sooner or later Russia will overcome Bol- 
shevism as the human body throws off the effects of poison- 
ing by some violent drug. 











PAYING THE PIPER 
By C. Retnoitp Noyes 


HE processes of nature are obscure and slow, but they 
are as inevitable as nemesis. ‘‘As men sow, so shall 
they reap.”’ But the harvest is not the fruit of the will of 
man. It is the mathematically accurate end-reaction of 
a chain of known and unknown causes and effects. And 
civilized society has gradually and painfully learned to 
recognize this mechanistic character of external nature. 
Men no longer impute to the caprice of anthropomorphic 
spirits the success or failure of their crops—the storm, the 
drouth, and all the various phenomena of their physical 
environment. The Agricultural College has replaced the 
Sacrificial Altar. And with the advance in the sciences has 
come the humility of wisdom, the knowledge of the limita- 
tions of the power of man’s will. We no longer sweep back 
the waves with a broom. As the sphere of knowledge 
widens, the sphere of imagination narrows. 

But in the philosophy of human society this superstition 
of the complete freedom of the will of man seems still to 
persist almost unchallenged. Or is it that modern democ- 
racy merely gives full throat to the unthinking Demos and 
its toadies? At least, the popular belief seems to be that 
nations can settle their own destinies by the ballot—that 
modern Tower of Babel. All men need is an accurate meth- 
od of registering their joint will, and the public servants 
will promptly execute it upon a complaisant Nature. Con- 
versely, it follows that all social phenomena are the result 
of human volition, that for each and every incident some 
man or men are to be praised or blamed. Cherchez Phomme! 
To civilized man the blind but methodical reactions of 
human nature in the mass seem to be no more apparent than 
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were the hands that pulled the strings in the puppet show— 
which was played at the dawn of the world before the savage. 

Nowhere is this overweening self-confidence in the power 
of Demos more evident than in economic affairs. Perhaps 
this is because what Mr. Vanderiip has aptly called “‘eco- 
nomic illiteracy”’ is the field of the crowd’s chief social 
ignorance. Russia has demonstrated to us that a people’s 
self-confidence is closely proportioned to its ignorance. 
There Demos gave forth the fiat, “Let there be light,”’ and 
it is still amazed at the darkness. Before the mob can rule 
itself, it must know itself. 

Even in America, where the people are comparatively 
wise in experience, the prerogatives of democracy are apt to 
be overestimated, and the laws of man attempt to supersede 
the laws of nature. But here, where most of our activity is 
individualistic, it is not in matters of public policy so much 
as it is in the individual attitude and the collective popular 
voice that this superstition of a man-ruled world is most 
evident. The newspapers, the vox populi and therefore the 
vox det express it most vividly. 

The gigantic economic upheaval arising out of the world 
war has exaggerated this tendency. The war was a situa- 
tion which stepped on everyone’s toes. It disturbed the 
settled quiet of the status quo and stimulated the nation into 
unwonted turbulence. It called for increased collective 
action and abnormal and new individual action. And the 
spontaneous and impulsive reflex of the people to these 
stimuli laid bare, as nothing else could, the funda- 
mental vanity and childlike superstition of their economic 
philosophy. 

To a large extent, the financial and industrial difficulties 
that we have passed through and the still greater difficulties 
that we have yet to encounter, are the unavoidable con- 
sequences of the war. But they are also largely due to the 
individual and collective effort to escape the inevitable 
sacrifice—an effort inspired and guided by this economic 
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illiteracy. The prosecution of war demands a greater 
personal contribution from every individual than nations 
have been prepared to make since the days of the marauding 
barbarians who carried on war for personal profit. And so 
the people, blindly—or perhaps their representative govern- 
ments, not so blindly—cheat themselves into inflation; 
tickle their greed with paper profits never to be realized; 
demand higher wages for less work and justify their claims 
by the higher cost of the same kind of living they enjoyed in 
times of peace; and finally, in the name of social justice, try 
to foist upon the few the burden that belongs to each and 
every one and from which practically none can escape. And 
when these pretty bubbles of evasion burst, the people, 
disappointed, must find a scapegoat. Then they create out 
of a figment of the imagination that evil spirit, the profiteer, 
who corresponds so closely to the demon who was presumed 
to desolate the hopes of primitive man. 

For six years we have been building economic air castles in 
the face of a cataclysm. They have collapsed. The turn 
of events is stronger than the will of men. We have had a 
debauch of fictitious prosperity and there is no more chance 
of averting the consequences than there was in the days of 
the consulship of Plancus if we looked upon the wine when 
it was red. We must now pay the piper. The bill includes 
all the war loss which has not yet been covered and all the 
waste of our castle-building interlude. In this cold world 
when one uses artificial stimulants as a relief from trouble, 
one finds the trouble intact in the gloom of the morning 
after. 

If it is possible for Demos to forget its economic demon- 
ism, to become discouraged at the futility of its game of 
blindman’s buff with the profiteer, and, in remorse, to awake 
to the fact that its present troubles are the direct, if delayed, 
results of its own actions—not the cruelties of an unkind 
Fate—then there is one lesson of experience which should be 
driven home. The gist of it is that Mother Nature is not so 
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kind that men can consume more than they produce. No 
expedients can circumvent a mathematical equation. All 
our expedients for making war profitable had this one end in 
view. Each man in his individual capacity sought to secure 
a larger share of a smaller product. 

The printing of new money or the manufacture of new 
credit will benefit a few temporarily. High profits can be 
secured here and there to individual advantage. Increases 
in wages in limited groups help those groups as against the 
rest. Taxes can be unequally assessed to the temporary 
relief of the untaxed. But where such apparent gains become 
general and permanent they simply neutralize themselves. 
Applied in the mass, the formula becomes a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

The first expedient was inflation. This is a popular 
method of beating the devil around the bush. The delusion 
arises from the common confusion of money with wealth. 
Hence the more money, the more wealth. If there is 
needed a great excess quantity of goods and property, which 
is wealth, simply create more money—and, presto! you have 
the wealth. Ordinarily, our money is based upon the cur- 
rent supply of goods and property on the way to the market. 
In other words, the right to demand—money—is quite 
accurately measured by the ability to supply—goods and 
property. Inflation adds to the supply of money—-the 
right to demand—an element which is based, not upon the 
goods and property to supply this demand, but upon prom- 
ises to pay. These may be notes, government bonds, or 
any other form of mere IO U. Supply no longer matches 
demand. The right to buy exceeds the capacity to sell. 
Naturally, the right to buy depreciates in nearly exact ratio 
to the inflation. There is more money, but in the aggregate 
we are no better off than before. Money is not wealth. 

Inflation is the cause of that ignis fatuus, the paper profits 
from rising markets. When this new right to demand, that 
costs no one anything, that was manufactured out of thin 
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air, appears in the market, it bids up the prices for what it 
wants and must have. Being cheap and easy, it can afford 
to be liberal. This increased demand stimulates economic 
energy through the enlarged outlet and the tempting profits. 
Capital, being the director of economic energy, diverts 
itself into these special channels and attempts to increase 
production, but with only partial success, as we shall see. 
Supply cannot be brought to equal demand. Prices and 
profits continue high. But to continue the same volume 
of production at higher and higher prices, or perhaps to 
increase it, requires the retention of even the large profits 
in active use. Profits cannot be taken out of business. 
They remain on paper in higher inventories and additions 
to plant. And these inventories and plants, obtained at 
the higher level of costs, must, when the tide turns and 
deflation commences, be disposed of or written off on the 
basis of conditions exactly the opposite from those existing 
when they were acquired. Goods and property bought on a 
rising market must be sold or used on a declining one. 
Instead of profits come losses. The amount of goods and 
property remains much as before. Enhanced values have 
contracted. The great profits have vanished. Then the 
wisest, but not all, realize that they have been energized by 
nothing but a vision which that gay deceiver, Inflation, has 
painted for them. 

The gains from inflation are exactly balanced by the 
losses from deflation, provided the end-point is the same as 
the starting-point. This is not true for individuals, but 
it is true for the aggregate. Many persons escape equiva- 
lent losses and retain some gain. But for every gainer there 
is a corresponding loser. The account of gains and losses 
must balance except where there is an actual increase of 
economic effort, the surplus products of which can be 
retained. But inflation and the hallucination of great 
profits cause a comparatively small increase in total pro- 
duction; for, while capital directs production, it does not 
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very largely control it. Most of the apparent activity, 
therefore, consists of a diversion, not an increase in economic 
effort. 

It takes two to make production. Capital may direct, 
but labor effects. What the illusion of high profits is to 
capital, the illusion of high wages is to labor. By this I do 
not mean that over a long period wages may not increase in 
buying power. But such increase results either from the 
heightened efficacy of mechanical production or from an 
improvement in the productiveness of labor itself. It 
never results from a general increase in money wages. 

When inflation and the attraction of high profits lead 
capital to divert some of the productive energy into new 
channels, labor is needed. It is bid for in the market of those 
already employed—the better class of labor. The prospect 
of big profits relaxes the normal efforts to hold down cost and 
induces determined bidding. Naturally, this raises the 
wage level. The effect of this process gradually permeates 
the entire fabric of production. It is a sellers’ market for 
labor. And as usual the slight excess in demand produces 
an effect much more than proportionate. It becomes 
necessary for all employers to meet the new scale, for though 
there are by no means enough jobs for all in the inflated 
industries, yet no individual employer, acting independently , 
can retain his men, and he naturally yields to the pressure— 
applied perhaps in only a few cases. 

The effect of sudden increases in the wage scale and of a 
scarcity in labor supply is to reduce the efficiency of the 
worker. That discipline, so necessary to co-operative work, 
which is largely maintained by fear of dismissal, loses its 
hold. Jobs become easy to secure. The apparent pros- 
perity of the workers goes to their heads. Their first wish 
is to take life easier. Instead of working overtime for 
larger pay, they usually prefer to maintain the same earnings 
on part time or shorter hours. The volume of production is 
thereby actually diminished and the labor cost increased. 
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This to a large extent offsets the apparent stimulus to greater 
productivity in industry. 

Inflation not only directly affects prices through financing 
an unearned demand which bids up prices on the buyers’ 
side, but in the indirect manner already described it raises 
the costs of production throughout industry and therefore 
forces up prices from the sellers’ side as well. 

Then arises the cry of the “high cost of living.”” Sudden 
changes in the level of wages and profits are not uniform. 
Some prices advance rapidly, and wages and profits in 
such lines exceed the average rise. Others advance little— 
some not at all. Those who are left at the post naturally 
begin the complaint. They receive the same return for their 
output, but “everything” they buy costs more. The pres- 
sure of public opinion is brought to bear to raise the level of 
pay of those whose return is deficient, and in this enlightened 
(sic!) age the employer, with the best intentions, yields if he 
possibly can and raises wages and thereby costs and thereby 
prices. The results in this case are the same as in the first 
cited. As soon as the pressure upon the worker is eased, his 
efficiency is reduced. 

If inflation were the only contributing factor in the high 
cost of living, it would be logical, effective, and just to bal- 
ance the increase in this by a corresponding advance in the 
wage level. If the amount and kind of goods produced 
remain the same and the amount of money increases by one 
half, then whatever degree of justice in the distribution of 
wealth had already been attained would be maintained by 
increasing everyone’s compensation one half. 

But, in the premises, such a situation as we are in to-day 
arises only out of an extraordinary economic upheaval, 
usually caused by war. The upheaval itself consists of a 
radical change in the character and amount of production. 
War is a gigantic diversion of the economic effort of a people 
from its normal channels. Through the stimulation of 
patriotic fervor which makes an appeal to a part of the pop- 
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ulation, some ofjthe new production may be over and above 
normal output—the result of extra exertion. But this is 
largely offset by a decline in the efficiency of another part of 
the people, so that most of the new output must result from 
diversion. The output of goods for the people’s use must 
yield precedence to the demands of the government. The 
government, with the power of inflation behind it, can and 
does force this diversion. Out of this situation arises a 
shortage in the very commodities that go to make up the 
“cost of living” of the average family. If there is not as 
much to be divided as there was before, it is fatuous to 
attempt to keep everyone supplied with as much as he had 
by raising his buying power. This is another example of 
the popular idea that money is wealth, that one can live on 
buying power. 

The high cost of living in the present situation has been 
the result of an actual disparity between the output of goods 
which the public buys for its own use and its enlarged pur- 
chasing power. This shortage has been due to the diversion 
of economic effort to war purposes, to the slackening in the 
efficiency of labor, and finally, and particularly since the end 
of the war, to the diversion of economic effort into supplying 
Europe with many billion dollars’ worth of goods for which 
we have received nothing but I O U’s in return. Our 
foreign trade has become very largely not a trade at all, but 
a pouring out of goods and a pouring in of promises. Prom- 
ises are not good eating. This lopsided export business 
has prolonged a shortage which grew out of the war, and it 
is only now, when these promises to pay are assuming less 
the character of currency and when our own production is 
rapidly returning to normal channels, that the shortage is 
beginning to disappear. It is the first sign of the changing 
times. 

Justice and the general interest require that the under- 
taking of war result in no profit to anyone and that a fair 
contribution be made by each without return. The total 
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effort of war is for a purpose outside our usual gratifications. 
It must be paid by a deduction from our aggregate income. 
This extraordinary expense should be distributed equitably 
among all. But the idea of the average American in regard 
to paying for the war is to “let George do it”! Everyone 
has tried not only to escape any sacrifice but to make money 
out of the war. Even the service men (or some of them, at 
least), who gave themselves wholly over to this special 
industry, are now attempting to sit at the feast. And the 
curious thing is that it is quite impossible to convert a 
national loss into general individual profits. 

Inflation, high profits, and high wages were the lure that 
inspired the war-makers at home. In every country en- 
gaged, the industry of war was established and conducted on 
the principle of self-interest. Perhaps it could not have 
been otherwise. But one thing is certain. If with so 
sacred and intimate an object as the preservation of one’s 
country the appeal of money was inescapable, how vain it 
would be to attempt, in times of torpid peace, to apply the 
theories of Socialism, which depend wholly for their economic 
incentive upon unity and devotion to the general interest. 

While all the people were engaged in trying to convert a 
national loss into individual profits with one hand, they were 
equally busy with the other hand in attempting to get some- 
one else to pay the bills. Since Demos has spoken clearly 
and expressed itself as opposed to taxes upon the whole 
people or even upon the majority, it behooved our lawmakers 
to find expedients to lay the taxes upon the minority—a 
form of “taxation without representation.”” In many 
learned works upon the incidence of taxation it is proved 
that nearly all the simple forms of taxation fall finally upon 
the consumer. But new and more roundabout forms than 
we had known were devised—the graduated income and 
excess profits taxes—which were intended to be exempt from 
that vicious habit which taxes have of obeying the economic 
law of gravity. How successful this expedient has been, 
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the public is now beginning to discover. Personally, I do 
not believe that there is any method of general taxation 
which does not eventually fall upon the consumer, after the 
business world has had time to accommodate itself to the 
system. Excess profits taxes are, of course, added to the 
cost of production, and usually, since they are indeterminate, 
a generous excess is placed in the estimate. Severe, grad- 
uated income taxes exhaust or force out of the taxable 
investment field the large surplus incomes which are ordi- 
narily the source of our principal capital for new invest- 
ments. This promptly raises the cost of investment capital, 
which in turn adds to the cost of production. While the 
wealthy have paid the taxes, the natural law has automat- 
ically turned them into farmers of the taxes from the people 
at large. Their incomes have been enlarged by the indirect 
effects of the taxation, sufficiently to meet, or nearly meet, 
the demands made upon them. In the process, of course, 
much injustice has been done through the attempt to fit one 
method of taxation to our complicated and heterogeneous 
business forms. A simple direct system of consumption 
taxes would have achieved approximately the same results 
with little or none of the inequalities and waste of the pres- 
ent system. And it would have been honest and 
straightforward. 

The people at large have blamed the “profiteer”’ for all 
of the high prices. But, in truth, prices have been advanced 
by a combination of inflation, high profits, high wages, and 
high taxes. Those who held goods or property in process of 
production or use have seen them advance in value without 
any effort or thought on their part. Prices have advanced 
from the operation of the natural law. But it suits the 
superstition of the people to elaborate a philosophy of eco- 
nomic demonism and to impute this natural occurrence to 
the will of individual men. Economists generally recognize 
that high prices make profiteers, not profiteers high prices. 


To be sure, there is occasionally artificial manipulation of 
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markets which actually succeeds. But this is rare because 
it is dangerous and requires too great means to accomplish. 
The profiteer who seems to be a great manipulator is usually 
merely riding on the crest of a wave. 

Everything now points in the financial world to an era 
of declining prices, with its customary concomitants. 
Deflation is already beginning to follow our losses of gold. 
The expansion of our credit structure to its limits will pre- 
vent further advance in prices; and when advances are 
impossible, declines are in order, for no one wishes to carry 
a surplus of goods beyond current needs without prospect of 
extra profit. Our imports are increasing rapidly and will 
continue to do so as fast as Europe can restore its productiv- 
ity. We have built up against ourselves an enormous 
impending avalanche of foreign goods. Exchanges are 
unprecedentedly “favorable.” We can buy goods more 
cheaply abroad than at home even if the price level in Eng- 
land is twenty-five per cent above ours, even if that in 
France is three times ours, and even if that in Germany is 
ten times ours. And this condition of exchanges is likely to 
continue for some time because our excess of exports over 
imports for the last six years has still to be paid for. We 
have not cancelled these obligations to any great extent by 
exporting our capital and making permanent investments 
in the ownership of property in foreign lands. And unless 
we do so, this enormous mass of liquid and fixed indebted- 
ness must and will, as it matures, be paid by Europe in 
goods—and in goods at prices which will undersell our own 
producers. 

Instead of a war demand, we now have but a peace 
demand. Instead of sending our great surplus product to 
Europe, we must shortly expect to receive Europe’s surplus 
here. The adjustment to this new situation spells hard 
times, unemployment, losses instead of profits, business 
failures, and gradually a liquidation in the disproportionate 
wage scales and price levels. The general average advance 
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in wages will probably, be gradually absorbed or compen- 
sated for by improvements in mechanization and increases 
in human efficiency, and will not decline as fast or as far as 
will prices. 

It will be interesting to discover to what extent the Ameri- 
can people have learned from the economic experiences of the 
period now closed. When the pains of deflation attack them, 
will they attempt to devise expedients by which the laws of 
nature may be circumvented? If one should attend to the 
political philosophy that is most stridently proclaimed at 
this time, one would prophesy that we are entering upon a 
course of quixotic joustings with the facts of nature. In- 
stead of paying off the piper and being rid of him, it appears 
that we are to engage him permanently. Let us hope that 
the terms of his employment are to be strictly on a profit- 
sharing basis. 

The rule of Demos is still to be proven. In the episode 
of the war it has attempted to usurp the powers of a ruler 
from whose veto there is no appeal. Men have tried to 
make bread from stones. Each has treated his fellow as if 
he were a fool or a god. It is necessary that each man learn 
that the rest are even as himself. Then Demos may begin 
to know itself. And when Demos is wise in the workings of 
its own nature and in the limitations to its power over 
external facts, there is hope that our political and economic 
engineering, collective and individual, may be as effective 
and successful as is, for instance, our electrical engineering. 








THE LORD SPEAKS 
By Karte Witson Baker 


God said to the Puritan 

As He stood on the bank of His river: 
“IT told you to swim to me; 

You builded a bridge of stone 

To bring back the Soul to the Giver. 
Your timorous, dry-shod plan 

Was well enough in its way, 

But you wrestled and toiled alone, 
And your work was heavier far, 
And now you will have to stay 
On the bank till you learn to play 
Old and stiff as you are.” 





God said to the drowning Sinner: 

“I told you to swim to me. 

But you played and played in the stream, 
And you stayed and stayed in the stream, 
And you laughed at the ones who said 
You might stay in the water too long. 
And now you are cramped and cold, 

And you will go down in the stream. 
And then, fished out of the slime, 

I must leave you to air and dry, 
Wasting eternal Time, 

Hung on a thorn, to sigh 

While measureless years go by.” 


God called to the Swimmer-with-Glee, 
God called to the Laden-and-Weary, 
““Swim to me, swim to me! 

Dear, 

I am a shady Tree 

For those who rest from the River.”’ 


























AMERICAN LITERATURE THROUGH FRENCH 
EYES 


By CuHartes CESTRE 


IS the hour favorable for a survey of French views of 

American literature and life? The recent attitude of 
the United States Senate, the blind, barren conflict that 
seems to have parched American idealism and dried up 
American interest in European affairs, the narrow nation- 
alism which, to all appearances, diverts the American mind 
to local issues, self-centred aims, and business profits, has 
somewhat discouraged French eagerness to cultivate in- 
tellectual kinship with the sister Republic. Yet this tem- 
porary gale only ruffles the surface of the relations between 
America and France. There remains the deep feeling of 
sympathy fostered by similar democratic institutions, a 
similar devotion to human progress, a like cult of intellec- 
tual and moral individualism, a kindred search for fruitful 
novelty, a germane gift of mental alacrity. There remains 
to a high degree the keen curiosity aroused in French 
minds—the readiest in the world to respond to significant 
appeals—by the wonderful enterprise, startling experiments, 
and strenuous endeavor of America. France cannot be 
insensitive in any realm of action, thought, or expression 
to the birth throes of a world, ever growing, ever struggling 
to outreach itself, ever creating, ever new. 

France, after all, understands the psychological process 
now going on in America, because she herself is passing 
through a similar experience. She also recoils upon her- 
self, bent upon recuperating mentally as well as physically. 
She looks backward to her past and to the traditional cur- 
rents of thought, in order to steep herself, as it were, in the 
very fountain-springs of her native strength. There is 
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a historical revival of feeling for the heroine of the Hundred 
Years’ War, as the saintly embodiment of patriotism. 
There is a return to the typically national niceties and fan- 
freluches of fashion in contrast to the gaunt soberness of 
tailor-made styles, better suited to square-built, long-stepped 
tennis players than to undulating, tripping boulevard beau- 
ties. There grows, among writers and thinkers, a “party 
of intelligence,” that deliberately derives from Descartes 
and Corneille, and will have less and less to do with the 
forms, fads, and fetiches manufactured abroad. 

All these are signs of the time—the aftermath of the war 
Yet we in France cannot help at the same time belonging 
to our epoch of internationalism and of cosmopolitan in- 
terpenetration, political, moral, and literary. We are, 
willy-nilly, the heirs of romanticism, whose follies we have 
rejected, but whose breadth of interest and readiness of 
sympathy we still harbor. Foreign influences, in spite of 
short-lived gusts of resistance, have become a moulding 
force of the “modern mind,” in the France of Mme. de 
Staél, of Renan, and of Paul Bourget. The latest brand of 
‘“‘exoticism”’ was American literature and thought, which 
was beginning to be imported, just before the war, in the 
shape of translations and a few literary articles in maga- 
zines. The movement may have slackened a little, but it 
has not stopped; it will recover all its force when the press- 
ing preoccupations, which for the present engross our minds, 
have ceased to raise a screen between us and the outside 
world. 

Taking the situation as it was in 1914 and as it has already 
been restored in 1920, what is the reaction of the French 
reading public to the chief literary productions of America? 

There can be extensive knowledge of contemporary Ameri- 
can literature in France only when English is widely used 
as a medium of expression and American books can be read 
in the original. Thus far, most of the selections ad usum 
Francorum have been made by contributors to magazines 
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and publishers’ literary advisers. But the response of the 
public, asking for more information about this or that writer, 
or more translations of works from this or that pen, is an 
indication. Still more significant is the fact that several of 
our best authors—leaders of literary schools—have shown a 
marked predilection for certain characteristic expressions of 
the American genius. 

The novel is the first literary genre that is likely to attract 
attention. Men—and still more women—will read fiction, 
out of that universal disposition of the human mind to 
disdain actual life (however fraught with action, pathos, 
or romance) for the heightened interest of imaginative 
adventure, carefully elaborated pathos, and deftly touched 
up romance. Native styles of fiction and home-made tales 
will be occasionally deserted for new themes from abroad 
for the sake of change, or out of the versatility of tastes of 
the literary hedonist. Valuable finds will be the outcome 
of the search. Genuine interest will arise in this way and 
soon become a real incentive to read again and relish, as 
well as to desire, new volumes in the same vein and to call 
for new translations. 

The novels of Mrs. Edith Wharton (which were generally 
published in French at the same time that they appeared 
in America) are familiar to French readers and highly ap- 
preciated, almost as if they belonged to our literature. 
What is prized in them is the piquant combination of foreign 
manners, characters, and surroundings with the French 
method of psychological analysis; society pictures, and 
moral problems spiced with sexual allurements. The 
characters are typical enough of America to awaken keen 
interest, while the setting—whether New York drawing- 
rooms, or Atlantic pleasure resorts, or the lobbies of the 
opera house—savors of the international refinements of 
high life as found in Octave Feuillet or Paul Bourget. 
Often the scene of the novel is placed in France, and then, 
what curious contrasts between those American love in- 
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trigues or heart-breaks and the stuffy elegance of the Paris 
Vanity Fair or the stately quiet of a Touraine chateau! 

Mrs. Wharton is recognized as a master of the sex novel, 
unfolding its strategy of the feelings in the dazzling atmos- 
phere of aristocratic luxury, and smoothly gliding, with 
thoughtful aisance and keen scrutiny, to the problems 
of genteel marriages and of happiness in wealth. If her 
kinship, or indebtedness, to Stendhal, Alexandre Dumas 
fils, and Mme. Marcelle Tinayre is sometimes to be traced 
in motive, problem, or situation, all the more interesting! 
What might be considered her defects—a certain artifi- 
ciality and over-complexity of plot—is attributed to the 
American coloring and therefore more easily accepted. 
Moreover, her excellence as character-painter and _ story- 
teller obscures any minor shortcoming. Special interest 
attaches to the contrast which she draws between the Ameri- 
can temper and the French national characteristics. 

The French appreciate Mrs. Wharton’s understanding 
of the fine moral background which gives a perspective to 
their views of life, and conditions every one of their actions. 
To a high degree in aristocratic circles and to no small ex- 
tent in the bourgeois middle class, established customs, 
social obligations, family traditions—that is, relations that 
transcend individual desires and impulses—regulate con- 
duct. French poetry has celebrated love in the most ferv- 
ent accents. But French common sense realizes that love 
is only one element—perhaps, considering the outcome of 
many a love match, not the most important element—of 
marriage. When a man and a woman are to be united for 
life (as they think, and ought to strive to think), there must 
be something more substantial than the illusions of two 
youngsters, caught in the whirlpool of imaginative dreams 
and fugitive desires, upon which to build a permanent 
fabric of feelings, thoughts, and judgments about things, 
problems, and people. On their capacity for restraining 
individual whims and vagaries, on their submission to 
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social and national ideals, centred round the family name 
and family honor, depend the moral quality and the national 
value of the union. The foundations of France rest on this 
reverence for collective ideals. French patriotism is noth- 
ing but the sum of family pieties, steeped in the most 
venerable and durable feelings, made of filial love to the 
mothers and of devotion to France, the mother. The 
‘eternal feminine,” in French eyes, is less passionate than 
maternal. 

Henry James also grasped the full significance and flavor 
of our old civilization, suffusing with its radiance every 
individual destiny, creating an atmosphere of rich mellow- 
ness around all thoughts or acts. But Henry James, in 
most of his productions, is inaccessible to us. Only English 
scholars of indisputable standing can approach him. Thus 
far his works have defied translation. 

Mrs. Wharton, Henry James, and a few thoughtful 
Americans have succeeded in penetrating the nobleness 
and delicacy of the feelings which underlie many virtues 
and a few prejudices of the French. That is what most of 
the Americans who lived in France during the war—for 
lack of preparation, sympathy, or fine perception—failed 
to see; and that is what the French regret their failing to 
see. Thorough and immediate response was _ probably 
impossible at the first contact. The gap will long remain 
between our two civilizations, which, under the same demo- 
cratic garb, hide such different souls. But effort and good 
will can do much; both countries can gain in the process. 
The actual discrepancy and the possible rapprochement 
between them is the very subject of M. Brieux’s latest play, 
“*Les Américains chez nous,’ which gauges French and 
American sentiments at the close of the period of intimate 
co-operation and familiar intercourse brought about by 
the war. 

An old French family in M. Brieux’s play was threatened 
with the shattering of its traditions, affections, and cliarities 
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by the arrival of the Americans. The Charvets were im- 
poverished gentlefolk, who had cut themselves off from all 
luxuries and not a few necessaries in order to keep up appear- 
ances and remain in possession of the family estate. The 
daughter had sacrificed her dowry so that her brother could 
go to college and receive the consecration of a“‘State degree,” 
which would open to him a position under the government, 
worthy of the gentility which had always been the boast of 
the family. In their provincial retreat, near the eastern 
frontier, old Charvet and his daughter Henriette had gone 
through all the trials of the war, but had taken to heart 
none of its lessons. Charvet’s son, Henri, had fought like 
a brave man and had been severely wounded, undergoing 
long and painful treatment at a hospital at the front. 
He had been attended there by an American Red Cross 
nurse, whose devotion, uprightness, and feminine charm 
had won his love. Henri and Nelly had mutually pledged 
their troth. 

The war is at an end. Will the idea of the marriage be 
approved by old Charvet and Henriette? Are they not 
likely to see in it rather the ruin of their hopes and the 
sudden rupture of the sacred family traditions? Nelly 
wants to take Henri to America, where his ability and 
training are sure to secure him a good position, and where 
she will be able to go on with her settlement work and fulfil 
her “mission.” 

The dismay into which the Charvets are thrown by the 
engagement is rendered acute by the proposal made at the 
same time by an American officer, quartered on the estate, 
to buy the chateau, the park, and the fields, with the avowed 
intention of harnessing the stream in the valley and estab- 
lishing there a steel plant for the manufacture of machine- 
tools, of which France stands in such great need. It is a 
unique opportunity for the Charvets to pay off the mort- 
gage on the estate, replace Henriette’s dowry, and renew 
the old family lustre—but at the cost of the family 
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seat, without which life for them would hardly be worth 
living. 

Captain Smith falls in love with Henriette. The very 
strength of his feelings opens his mind to all that the family 
traditions, handed down from generation to generation— 
the art treasures of the chateau, the stately dignity of the 
scene with its avenues of ancient oaks, charmilles, and ter- 
races—mean as the mainstay and ornament of a civiliza- 
tion that looks back far into the past and has instilled its 
gentle influence deep into things and the hearts of men. 
To obtain Henriette’s hand, he consents to revise the plans 
of his proposed alterations, and, while quickening the life 
of the community by the introduction of modern industrial- 
ism, to save the age-old trees, to spare the beauty of the 
scene, to sacrifice his rough and ready bluntness to the 
moral delicacies and artistic tastes of his fiancée. 

The remodelling of the estate and building of the new 
structures begin. Smith tries to apply to the work the 
American methods of scientific management, but encounters 
the sullen resistance of the French workmen. Here M. 
Brieux—who is more of an artist than an economist—coins 
a conceit, embodying a heresy still prevalent with the French, 
playing upon the words “Taylorism” and “‘terrorism,”’ 
which is unfortunately likely to prolong for some time a 
prejudice that competent French engineers are working 
hard to kill. Henri interferes to remove the trouble and 
persuade the workmen to return to the job. He does not 
disregard the advantages of Smith’s views and methods, 
but he gently divests them of their rawness, staves off the 
exaggerations of unqualified “‘system,”’ restores moral 
values in business, humanizes industrialism. Nelly, who 
is struck by the meaning of heredity, tradition, education, 
and an atmosphere favorable to the growth of indefinable 
qualities (in the long run, as valuable as the clear-cut assets 
of will power and mechanical ability) decides to remain 
in France, as Henri’s wife, and to undertake there a new 
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“mission” —that of working with him and the Charvet- 
Smiths for the interpenetration and mutual helpfulness of 
the French and American minds and ways of action. 

In order to draw their sharp contrasts and startling 
antitheses, Mrs. Wharton and M. Brieux have isolated 
psychological traits of the two nations which stand at the 
very antipodes, and exaggerated differences. But on the 
French side, for a number of years, there has been a decided 
leaning towards such forms of Americanism as represent 
typical New World contributions to modern civilization. 
While cherishing our own achievements in the realm of 
group consciousness and the solidarity of generations, we 
value the growing importance—in our age of world expan- 
sion, industrial enterprise, and new departures in all the 
fields of human activity—of individual energy, physical 
and mental grit, bold imaginative flights, and daring breaks 
with precedent. This, America stands for, with trium- 
phant gusto. The general public in France may be tempted 
to exaggerate the tendencies of the American type of mind 
in these directions, and may not do justice to the discipline 
and the splendid organization of collective life that obtain 
in universities, social service, public health, and other 
applications of the scientific spirit to the art of living— 
just as Americans are apt to underrate the French quali- 
ties of useful inventiveness and practical consistency. I 
remember the irritation—on the whole justified—caused 
in America twenty years ago by Bourget’s “Outre-Mer,”’ 
with its insistence on eccentricity and startling exceptions. 
There is still much of the same liking, with the French, for 
everything strange and disconcerting that comes to us 
from over the ocean. But at bottom, along with this 
rather perverse curiosity, there goes a real interest in quali- 
ties in which we feel we are wanting, and a genuine desire 
to take Americans as “professors of energy.” 

This is why Roosevelt’s “The Strenuous Life” was trans- 
lated almost as soon as it was published. Bret Harte’s 
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tales of the Wild West have had many readers in the French 
version; Hamlin Garland’s short stories have appeared 
lately in a French weekly. Jack London’s novels of daring 
and adventure are the most popular of all. 

Jack London is the author French readers turn to when 
they want an antidote to the overstrain of psychological 
analysis, or the oppressive atmosphere of love intrigues, or 
the nauseous pictures of the so-called “‘realistic’”’ novel. 
If the recesses of the human soul are to be searched, why 
not have a healthy description of the elemental appetites 
that preceded civilization and survive on the outskirts of 
our refined complicated modern world? The relief that 
blasé society people have sought in the jaunty graces of the 
pastoral, why not seek as well in coarse tales of South-Sea 
pirate cruises and of Klondike free fights? It may be that 
the same people are not attracted by Arcadian Tempes and 
by Alaskan Eldorados, but it is the same imaginative 
craving and the same need of novel emotion which impel 
people towards romantic shepherds or towards shaggy sea- 
wolves. If love is to be the everlasting motive of fiction, 
is it not refreshing to turn from the subtle amours of the 
scheming adulteress to the muscular love-making of the 
Daughter of the Snows? Too much harping on the nerv- 
ous thrills of sensibility breeds a longing for the rude im- 
pact of mere sensation. If realism is to be exploited as a 
regular vein of the literature of observation and description 
(with crude patches of flayed flesh unveiled), why not 
swerve from the reeking tepidness of slums to the bracing 
brutalities of tramp-life and trail-blazing? 

After the horrors of the war, after our sad experience of 
the savage orgies of the German brute unleashed through 
our quiet village communities, gorging his greed and lust, 
frantically indulging in bloodshed and torture, sometimes 
after a show of judicial procedure, there is a readiness to 
admit the verisimilitude of bloody scenes, drunken riots, 
or summary processes of judgment—the familiar atmos- 
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phere of Jack London’s outlawry—which would have seemed 
overdone or unlikely before the actual return to barbarism 
witnessed in Europe. 

But there is more than melodramatic excitement in Jack 
London’s novels. One finds there an implied suggestion 
of the problem of man’s morality. How forcibly the notion 
is impressed on one’s mind that what men call honesty, 
virtue, respect for human life, truth to the pledged word, 
and the like, all vary according to circumstances, the en- 
vironment, and the relative strength of vital needs and 
generous impulses! In the heart’s core of Jack London’s 
adventurers or scoundrels, there lies, to a greater or lesser 
degree, but always at least as an intermittent implication, 
a sense of a superior law of conduct. A pure woman can 
move unscathed among gold-seekers who will not demur 
at cutting each other’s throat in a quarrel over a placer. 
The murderer Uri Bram, when challenged in a set duel, will 
observe the laws of the fight, urged by the brooding con- 
sciousness of what his Christian opponent calls the fear of 
God. Immediate want, the impulse of covetousness, fury 
or revenge, smothers the mysterious call of conscience, 
but it will crop up unawares and, at quiet moments, compel 
obedience. 

The quality of Jack London’s imagination strikes the 
French reader the more strongly as it is rare in our litera- 
ture. Except Rosny, no French writer has thus entered 
into intimate sympathy with the primitive man, who lies 
dormant under the smooth polish of civilized habits and 
well-ordered manners. There is no example with us of a 
story-teller taking an animal as the hero of a tale, with 
such power of transmutation from the plane of intelligence 
to the plane of instinct that for a moment we are carried far 
back to the obscure origins of our species, and, with Buck 
the sleigh-dog, hear tingling in our ears the Call of the Wild. 

Jack London is not so well known in France as the ex- 
plorer of ““The Abyss” or the tramp of the road. In the ca- 
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pacity of social writer, it is Upton Sinclair who has been 
introduced to the French public through the medium of 
translation. At the time of the muck-raking crisis, the 
importance of “The Jungle” did not escape the notice of the 
French socialist newspaper “‘L’Humanité,” and it was then 
published in the form of a feutlleton. Its gruesome pictures 
and ghastly pathos still attract not a few readers, curious 
to know an American book described as out-Zolaing Zola. 

A truer disciple of Zola, who knew how to leave out the 
bait of the coarser taste and to preserve the noble con- 
structive method of the master, ought to be better known 
in France. But only readers of English can appreciate 
the broad epic evocations and powerful mass effects of 
Frank Norris’s novels. They have been deprived of even 
that pleasure lately, for “The Octopus” is out of print 
both in England and in America and is not procurabie for 
love or money. How is it that American publishers thus 
let the book market run short of a masterpiece which stands 
to the credit of American letters and should win them hon- 
orable praise abroad? 

It is to be hoped also that a translator may be found— 
and a publisher persuaded, even at this time of dear print- 
ing and scant selling—to present in French form the works, 
so richly compounded of realism and poetry, of Stewart 
Edward White. The French would readily respond to 
the romance of the primitive forest and the gospel of doing 
and daring that breathe such a fine spirit through his books. 

It can hardly be expected, at this incipient stage of our 
intellectual and spiritual relations with America, that living 
authors should always be widely known. But, with time, 
a true representative of American genius is sure to gain 
recognition and even something like fame in France. Such 
is the case to-day with Walt Whitman. The dithyrambic 
tone of M. Bazalgette’s biography may not have carried 
full assent; but it popularized the facts of Whitman’s life 
and drew attention to the general themes and most strik- 
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ing peculiarities of his poetic inspiration. Then transla- 
tions appeared, one by M. Bazalgette himself, and, quite 
recently, another by a group of French poets, among whom 
are such well-known names as those of Francis Vielé-Grif- 
fin and André Gide. 

It might seem, at first sight, that the formlessness of 
Whitman would have repelled French taste. But the 
French do not necessarily expect from foreign sons of the 
Muse the qualities which they feel that they themselves 
possess. They often turn to foreign literature for novelty, 
with that ready sense of sympathy and eager desire for en- 
richment of experience which they have developed ever 
since the rise of the cosmopolitan movement. Walt Whit- 
man may have been sought first for his eccentricities, but 
he retained the most thoughtful readers by the true sparks 
of genius that shoot off from the nebula of his work. 

Sated with sentimentalizing, with out-pouring of per- 
verse passion and ostentatious display of heart torture, 
the French hailed with delight a voice that sounded with the 
true ring of nature. Here was a poet who was fond of sen- 
sation, not for the subtle vibrations it may send up the 
nerves to the centres of sensibility and imagination, to load 
itself there with associations of intricate thoughts and 
feelings, but for its own sake, because sensation is part of 
the natural man and brings man near to his original kinship 
with the outside world. Whether we read his verse 
or turn to his diary, we find savory pictures of many an 
‘afternoon of a faun,’’ where man is shown in closer com- 
munion with nature than any poet had reached before. 

The French poets found a correspondence between nature 
and man’s consciousness which, supposing pre-established 
harmony, was used by them largely as a pretext to pour 
their souls out and wrap the landscape in an état d’dme. 
Whitman loves the earth with direct and fervent love; his 
sensuous lyricism hugs the “‘ voluptuous earth” in a passion- 
ate embrace. The universe is living—not endowed with fic- 
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titious artificial life, at most capable of animating an 
emblem, but pulsing with life-blood, panting with emotions. 

In Whitman’s assertion of the ego, there is no mean self- 
conceit of the songster intoxicated with his song, who im- 
agines the whole world (of things and men) revolving 
around him as a centre. Whitman’s self is a force of nature; 
it partakes of the majesty of the stupendous whole. Like 
every other element of the cosmos, it shares in the miracle 
of being; like every other living thing, it receives the mag- 
netic influx of life—with the superadded privilege of con- 
sciousness and creative will. Like all existence, material 
or spiritual, it is doomed to die individually, only to survive 
in the mass of matter or in the sum of dynamic influences 
that shape the destiny of mankind for aeons to come. In 
this pride of being and in this obedience to the law of nature, 
in this acceptance of what is, there rests a grandeur that 
the positive French mind was prompt to appreciate. 

Whitman’s philosophy, like French philosophy, is per- 
vaded with the sense of the human divine—no longer fos- 
tering romantic arrogance or revolt, but bracing the indi- 
vidual to unselfish, fruitful devotion, and widening out into 
the idealism of social co-operation. Hence the greatness, 
fully appreciated by the French, of Whitman’s evangel of 
labor, with its plastic beauty united with moral elevation, 
and the Whitmanian enthusiastic faith in democracy, for 
which the Americans and ourselves fought and died, fought 
and triumphed—for which we shall be fighting, side by 
side, again to-morrow, waging the battle of integral justice 
and universal peace. 

The new movement in American poetry, so worthy of 
study and admiration, is still too recent to have come within 
the ken of the larger French public. An article on Frost 
and Sandburg, in the “Mercure de France,” ushered in 
the subject, which will be resumed and continued. An 
anthology of American literature in translation, which is 
being undertaken by the publisher Delagrave, will do much 
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to arouse interest in American prose and poetry, including 
the most recent. 

American thought has been a subject of frequent and 
searching inquiry with us. William James is almost as 
well known in France as Bergson. Many living philoso- 
phers have been studied at length in the pages of the “Revue 
Philosophique,”’ where their books are reviewed. 

Lately the French public has been especially interested 
in American history and the American Constitution—as 
was natural under the stress of the discussion concerning 
the Treaty of Versailles. It has inquired into the respec- 
tive powers of the President and the Senate, and the part 
that the United States is likely to play in world affairs. 

In the near future, American social problems will prob- 
ably engage a great deal of attention. After having re- 
mained for some time at the rear of industrial progress— 
because individualism was the great motive force of Ameri- 
can life, and individualism is suspicious of legislative in- 
tervention—the United States is now coming to the front 
with the significant reforms, mainly due to private initiative, 
known under the names of “scientific organization,” “‘em- 
ployment management,” and “‘industrial democracy.”’ No 
nation in the world—certainly not the French nation, 
which also puts its hopes in individualism touched to new 
usefulness by the sense of social service—can afford to 
ignore what America is doing. 

Communication in the intellectual, literary, and social 
fields will be made more frequent and more fruitful by the 
exchange of professors and students in our colleges and 
universities. It will be the part of the incumbent of the 
new chair of American Literature and Civilization at the 
Sorbonne to harmonize efforts, receive and offer sugges- 
tions, propose subjects of inquiry and publication, and 
assume, as best he can, the pleasant charge of being one of 
the connecting links between America and France. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


By Witu1am Lyon PHELps 


MITTING men whose art is identified with the short 
story, America has produced five novelists of interna- 
tional distinction—Cooper, Hawthorne, Mark Twain, Henry 
James, and Howells. It is interesting to observe that not 
one of these bears any true resemblance to the other four. 
One might expect in a “new” country, necessarily influenced 
by the precepts and models of older nations, characterized 
by the timidity that invariably accompanies lack of self- 
assurance, that our leading novelists would show unmistak- 
able family likeness. The exact opposite is the truth. It 
has been asserted in the pages of this periodical, that the 
British novelists of to-day are so similar that it would be 
easy to mistake the product of one for that of another; 
whether this be true or not—and I am by no means sure of 
it—imagine Cooper scribbling “‘The Marble Faun,’ Mark 
Twain signing the last page of “Deerslayer,’”’ Hawthorne 
composing “‘Their Wedding Journey,” Howells writing 
“The Golden Bowl,” and Henry James dictating “‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn”’! 

Apart from the inevitable inspiration given to one writer 
by another, our American quincunx remains a fixed pattern. 
Each individual would have been much the same if the others 
had never existed. The influences in evidence were indeed 
more repellent than otherwise. Howells never fully appre- 
ciated Hawthorne; Henry James was rather contemptuous 
towards Mark Twain; while Mark Twain threw everything 
he could reach at Cooper. Cooper was not witty in him- 
self, but he was the cause of wit in other men. 

We Americans have reason to be proud of our famous_ 
Five. Each made a distinct contribution to literature.: :.. 
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Cooper was a pioneer in romances of woods and waves, 
and was one of the greatest novelists of action in literary 
history; Hawthorne, in his own sphere of imaginative real- 
ism, has never been surpassed; as a purely psychological 
realist, with the emphasis on the adjective, Henry James is 
unique; Howells made correct portraits of American city 
and country life; whilst Mark Twain himself answered the 
query which had become almost petulant by repetition, 
‘Who will write the great American novel?” For “ Huckle- 
berry Finn” is not only the great American novel; it is 
America. 

It is as a novelist that Howells will be remembered. He 
set up a department-store of literature, where the visitor 
could buy anything from a song to a sermon; but much of 
the stock is sure to remain on the shelves. I have never 
met anybody who could quote a line of his poetry; and his 
essays in literary criticism are perishable freight. His 
criticism is valuable for the revelation of his own tempera- 
ment, for its shrewd observations on life in general, for its 
delicate humor; but he never had the truly critical mind. 
He seemed to me to betray this fact—quite unconsciously, 
of course—in one of the conversations it was my privilege 
tohave withhim. “Iam tempted to make a resolution never 
to write another word of literary criticism. When I write 
any critical judgment, it seems to me to be wholly, definitely 
true; I cannot for the life of me see how anybody else can 
hold a different opinion. Then some days or months later, 
I experience a disagreeable shock; for I discover that some 
other person contradicts everything I have said.”” He spoke 
these words with no trace of humor, no mock dismay; they 
were uttered seriously, with charming candor. I confess I 
was amazed. No matter how strong one’s convictions may 
be or how tenaciously held, it seems to me that the first 

requisite of criticism should be the ability to understand 
how a person of at least equal intelligence and probity 
should support precisely opposite opinions with equal ardor. 
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President Roosevelt and President Wilson were not meant 
to be literary critics, for they seem amusingly alike in hon- 
estly thinking that those who disagreed with them lacked 
both intelligence and morality. 

Mr. Howells’s belief in realism amounted almost to a 
religion. He felt that art, like human intercourse, should 
be founded on literal truth. To him all romanticists were 
liars. In the year 1911 he reviewed his own critical work 
in “Harper’s Magazine”’ as follows: ‘‘From the first it. was 
a polemic, a battle. I detested the sentimental and the 
romantic in fiction, and I began at once to free my mind 
concerning the romanticists, as well dead as alive. [Note 
the delightful ambiguity of the last five words.] As I could 
not in conscience spare either age or sex the effect of my rea- 
sons, I soon had every lover of romanticism hating me and 
saying I had said worse things about it than I had ever said, 
whatever I had thought. In fact, I carefully kept myself 
from personalities; but that did not save me from them 
either on this shore of the sea or the other. I remember 
one English reviewer beginning a notice of my book of Crit- 
icism and Fiction, which grew out of The Study essays, by 
saying ‘This man has placed himself beyond the pale of 
decency,’ and then, in proof, going on to behave indecently 


towards me. . . . When after six years’ warfare I gave up 
writing The Study . . . I owned it had been a rigorous 
experience. . . . The worst of it I did not then perceive, 


or know that my long fight had been a losing fight; I per- 
ceive now that the monstrous rag baby of romanticism is as 
firmly in the saddle as it was before the joust began, and that 
it always will be, as long as the children of men are childish.” 

Such a confession is both honest and charming; but it is 
a proof of the absence of the true critical temper. Every 
critic should have a hospitable mind, even if all his criticism 
be written from one standpoint. Mr. Howells simply 
showed the door to romanticists; whereas a realistic work, | 
although it violated his habit of reserve, was greeted with 
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enthusiasm. His public reception of “Jude the Obscure” 
was almost obstreperous in its heartiness; yet I believe he 
would have died rather than have written such a book. 

Although the novels of Mr. Howells are for the most 
part rigorously objective, one cannot fail to obtain through 
them some notion of their author’s temperament and char- 
acter. Gerhart Hauptmann says, “An artist will not put 
his opinions and his beliefs into his dramas and stories; 
but any intelligent person, after reading a considerable num- 
ber of them, ought to be able to discover what kind of a 
man wrote them.” The superstructure of our novelist’s 
education was so different from its foundation that the 
combination is plainly seen in his life, his character, and his 
written work. Ohio plus Italy—subterranean solidity sup- 
porting beauty and grace. Brought up by simple, sincere, 
God-fearing parents, spending the years of boyhood setting 
type and writing articles in a Middle West country news- 
paper office, he was made United States Consul at Venice 
at the age of twenty-four. Imagine the effect of a residence 
in Italy on the mind and temperament of an Ohio youth, 
who had already published a volume of poems! His 
sensitiveness to Venetian impressions was quickened by 
the romance of love, for at twenty-five he was married; 
his marriage exhibiting the same combination of rural 
America with a Continental city, for he was married in Paris, 
and his bride came from Vermont. 

Mr. Howells wrote many books on foreign scenes, 
and became in every sense a citizen of the world, but 
he never lost the simplicity, democracy, and honesty that 
characterized his father’s household. Just as Abraham 
Lincoln was always and everywhere the same man, whether 
in a country lawyer’s office or receiving a delegation of 
diplomats in the White House, so Mr. Howells, whether in 
Boston, New York, or London, always exhaled something 
: of the Middle West. He was a chameleon only artistically 
and histrionically—the moment one talked with him alone, 
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one felt an unadorned Americanism as sturdy as it was 
unaggressive. Good home training is always worth more 
than school or college, and it left an indelible stamp on 
our novelist. To his last days, the spirit of his parents 
talked through his lips, and held the pen while he wrote. 

For all of which, I, for one, am devoutly thankful. He 
was, in influence, as well as in name, a Dean. For many 
years he was looked up to as the first of our living writers 
of fiction, and he had more effect on the tone, quality, and 
tendencies of American novels than any other person. 
From the earliest story of Mary Wilkins to the latest tale 
by Zona Gale, Mr. Howells is somewhere in evidence. 
His two great rivals, Mark Twain and Henry James, could 
not possibly throw the breadth of influence extended by 
him; for Mark Twain had the uniqueness that some- 
times, though not always, accompanies genius, and Henry 
James, unfortunately for the world, has never been read 
except by a few. His influence is deep rather than wide; 
it is seen in individuals, say, Joseph Conrad and Edith 
Wharton. 

Many rebellions have been organized against the domina- 
tion of Mr. Howells; but they have always sputtered out. 
One reason for their futility has been the fact that those 
who tried to break the chains of what they called his tyranny 
were themselves conspicuously feeble; for, quarrel with his 
reticences and his superficialities as we may, from the very 
start he possessed the secret of style. He seems always to 
have known how to write—a fundamental thing in literary 
art, though contemporary poets and novelists may not all 
think so. 

Even his chronicles of very small beer—‘‘Annie Kil- 
burn,” for example—are exquisitely done. It is easy 
apparently for his adverse critics to make the mistake 
of identifying his creations with himself—of supposing, 
because he deliberately chose to write of commonplace 
characters and trivial incidents, that therefore he himself 
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was trivial and commonplace. But it was quite otherwise. 
He hated melodrama, he hated sentimentality, he hated 
everything popularly understood by the word romance; he 
therefore wrote of those aspects of life which are samples, 
where people of average intelligence, average character, 
average income, pass through average experiences. The 
fact that he was a skilful player without any trumps is all 
the more to his credit. What would some of our successful 
novelists do with the cards he took from the pack? 

Although he was twenty-three when his volume of poems 
was published, his first novel did not appear until he had 
reached the age of thirty-four. During the intervening 
eleven years he was storing observations and impressions of 
Italy and Europe, and by constant practice had obtained 
a command of the art of writing English prose, proved in 
four separate publications, dealing with foreign travel and 
suburban sketches at home. His first novel and the two 
that shortly followed it were satisfying evidence that a 
new master of the art of fiction had appeared in America. 
These three books, ‘Their Wedding Journey,” “A Chance 
Acquaintance,” ‘‘A Foregone Conclusion,” exhibit a vari- 
ety of qualities that unite in a general effect of irresistible 
charm. Real characters, steadily if slowly advancing 
narrative, brilliant dialogue, salted with genuine humor— 
these are the invariable features of Mr. Howells’s early 
stories. 

Before their appearance in book form, the three novels 
had been printed in “The Atlantic Monthly,” as indeed 
were not a few of their successors; and it was during Mr. 
Howells’s service on the editorial staff of this magazine that 
he was able to assist a man who was to be his life-long friend 
and rival—Henry James. The younger man was not 
“‘discovered”’ by the elder, as has often been stated, but 
substantial help towards recognition was given, a favor 
never forgotten by the recipient. In the year 1866, shortly 
after his return from Italy, Mr. Howells was invited by 
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Mr. Fields to become assistant editor of “‘The Atlantic 
Monthly.” Five years later he took the post of editor, his 
connection with the magazine covering fifteen years, during 
which time he not. only passed judgment on manuscripts 
submitted, but wrote an immense amount himself. It 
was in this very year 1866, that Henry James, then twenty- 
three years old, sent in a contribution called ‘Poor Rich- 
ard.”’ Mr. Fields handed it to the assistant editor, with 
the question, “Shall we accept it?” Mr. Howells read it, 
and immediately replied, “Yes, and all the stories you can 
get from that writer.” This episode led to an intimacy 
between the two Americans, one twenty-nine, the other 
twenty-three, which existed without a shadow for fifty 
years. Mr. Albert Mordell does not exaggerate when he 
calls it “one of the great literary friendships in the annals 
of literature.” 

The difference characterizing the aims of the two men is 
apparent in their earliest work; even as a boy, Henry 
James was a meditative, speculative student, much given to 
analysis, and he remained just that to his last day. While 
James was “‘studying,’’ Howells was reporting for a news- 
paper, and a reporter of life he was to the end. I cannot 
help thinking that the journalistic work on that Ohio news- 
paper affected the novelist’s art in no small degree. It 
made him observant rather than introspective, a chron- 
icler rather than an analyzer of life. He never lost zest 
for minute observation; nothing characteristically human 
seemed dull or unimportant. His eye was microscopic, 
and when he turned it on what some call commonplace 
events or commonplace people, they swarmed with exciting 
activities, as any tiny bit of life does under a microscope. 
“We had no idea it was so interesting!” 

The novels of his first decade—the ’seventies—reached 
a climax in “The Lady of the Aroostook,” published in 
1879. I remember the delight with which I read this new 
book. To those who have forgotten it I can still heartily 
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recommend taking the voyage to Europe with Lydia, and 
seeing Italy with her clear, virginal vision. The contrast 
between her rural home in New England and her Italian 
environment makes for a pure type of high comedy. Mr. 
Howells is one of that small minority who can see fellow 
countrymen and women travelling about Europe, without 
hating them. I do not know why it should be so; but 
men of all nations who have been “abroad” seem to find 
their fellow citizens in foreign scenes unendurable. Is 
this a pose? Is it an assumption of superior knowledge? 
At all events, the travelling American cannot be nearly so 
odious to the natives as he is to men and women of his own 
land. Do they resent his intrusion? What is the reason 
for this contemptuous hostility? Observe how those who 
have remained for some time in an expensive hotel stare at 
newcomers. But Mr. Howells seemed to love his raw 
countrymen even in sacred European surroundings. 
Unquestionably, the best part of his career was the 
decade between 1880 and 1890, for, although he was to 
write steadily for thirty years after the close of this period, 
he never, with one exception, came near the heights again. 
As has happened so frequently with other creative artists, 
he produced in rapid succession works that constitute his 
surest claim on the future. He was in the vein, and must 
have known it. In a short space of time, he published “A 
Modern Instance,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” “Indian 
Summer,” and “A Hazard of New Fortunes”—books too 
familiar to need any particular comment here, except to 
remark that the first two of the quartette are perhaps the 
most purely American of all his productions; “Indian 
Summer” reveals the charm of the city of Florence so poign- 
antly that it makes one homesick for the Arno; “‘A Hazard 
of New Fortunes” exhibits that dawning interest in socio- 
logical problems, which, together with the influence of Tol- 
stoi, was to affect his work not wholly beneficially for the 
rest of his life. Although “The Rise of Silas Lapham” 
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is almost universally regarded as his masterpiece, I think 
it distinctly inferior to ““A Modern Instance’’—the most 
tragic, the most powerful, the most deep-rooted of all his 
novels. 

In 1890 appeared a delightful bit of autobiography, 
called ““A Boy’s Town,” written for “‘Harper’s Young 
People.” Then for thirty years came a steady succession 
of novels, plays, works of criticism, autobiographical writ- 
ings, none of which is without value, but all—with one 
exception—making no real addition to his fame. For 
nearly fifteen years the younger generation forsook his 
precepts and wandered after what he believed to be false 
gods. It is pleasant to remember that his reputation is 
certainly higher in 1920 than it was in 1900. 

The exception is the novel called “The Kentons,” pub- 
lished in 1902. As I am afraid that this book is not nearly 
so widely read as it deserves to be, and as I am certain that 
nine out of ten readers will share my enthusiasm for it, I 
wish to say emphatically that it is one of the finest works 
of fiction Mr. Howells ever composed; it reveals all the 
qualities that made his great reputation in the ‘eighties, 
mellowed and sweetened by age. It is the chronicle of an 
absolutely representative Ohio family, who are driven to 
spending a winter in New York, and are then forced into the 
hazardous experiment of a European journey. Every char- 
acter in this story is a triumph of creation; they are so real 
that they leave the reader in a glow of enthusiastic recogni- 
tion. On finishing the book, I could not help writing to 
its author, and his reply, dated July 24, 1902, may be in- 
teresting to others than the recipient. ‘‘ Your letter gave 
me so much joy. ... You have touched my heart with 
your praise of Ellen Kenton; and Boyne is good, I won't 
deny it. While you live, I shall feel sure that nothing I 
try to do well will be lost.” 

Now, on the matter of “The Kentons,” I am absolutely 
firm in the faith; I know it is first-rate work. But eighteen 
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years have passed since its appearance, and I feared I was 
the only man in the world (except its author) who knew 
how good it was, for it isa book seldom mentioned. And so 
when I read a few months ago the Letters of Henry James, 
which abound in wonderful self-revelation and profound 
criticism, I could not repress an ejaculation in finding a 
letter written to Mr. Howells on September 12, 1902, which 
expresses unlimited enthusiasm over this same novel: 
** |. . that I should have joyed so in ‘The Kentons,’ which 
you sent me, ever so kindly, more weeks ago than it would 
be decent in me to count—should have eaten and drunk and 
dreamed and thought of them as I did, should have sunk 
into them, in short, so that they closed over my head like 
living waters and kept me down, down in subaqueous pros- 
tration . . . : there was a time when I talked of nothing 
and nobody else, and I have scarcely even now come to the 
end of it. I think in fact it is because I have been so busy 
vaunting and proclaiming them, up and down the more or 
less populated avenues of my life, that I have had no time 
left for anything else. . . . The impression of the book 
remains, and I have infinitely pleased myself, even in my 
shame, with thinking of the pleasure that must have come 
to yourself from so acclaimed and attested a demonstration 
of the freshness, within you still, of the spirit of evocation. 
Delightful, in one’s golden afternoon, and after many days 
and many parturitions, to put forth thus a young, strong, 
living flower. You have done nothing more true and 
complete, more thoroughly homogeneous and hanging-to- 
gether, without the faintest ghost of a false note or a weak 
touch—all as sharply ciphered-up and tapped out as the 
‘proof’ of a prize scholar’s sum on a slate. It is in short 
miraculously felt and beautifully done, and the aged—by 
which I mean the richly-matured—sposi as done as if sposi 
were a new and fresh idea to you. Of all your sposi they 
are, I think, the most penetrated and most penetrating. I 
took in short true comfort in the whole manifestation, the 
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only bitterness in the cup being that it made me feel old. I 
shall never again so renew myself.” 

The noticeable reticence in the art of Mr. Howells— 
which led him instinctively to shun detailed descriptions of 
the coarser aspects of life—sprang, I think, from a certain 
delicacy in his nature so remarkable that I have never seen 
its like in any other man. It is astonishing that one who 
was brought up in a newspaper office, who was at home in 
every city of the world, who must have met all varieties of 
human nature, should have remained so virginally sensitive. 
He never used bad language—he did not like to see it in 
print; he not only never smoked, the odor of tobacco in a 
room was almost intolerable to him (which shows how he 
must have loved his friend); and there is a curious 
statement in his article on Mark Twain, which is truly 
revealing. He said that in spite of Mark Twain’s boisterous 
humor and profanity, there was an innate gentleness and 
refinement in him; he never put his hands on you. Evi- 
dently the friendly arm on the shoulder, the added emphasis 
of touch, was something horrible to Mr. Howells, and when 
I read that sentence, I wondered if, in the many conversa- 
tions I had enjoyed with him, I had ever tortured him in 
that way. That is a curious aversion, it seems to me; for 
Henry James, who seemed as an author so fastidious and 
distant, would put his arm affectionately around your neck 
at the first interview. These things are worth recording, 
for they help to explain the silences in his books. Yet Mr. 
Howells was the last man in the world that I should call 
effeminate. He was so masculine, so democratic, so simple, 
that I shall always think of him as a homespun American. 

No tribute to his art would be complete without a tribute to 
the beauty of his character. In a teaching career of thirty 
years I have had the good fortune to know an immense num- 
ber of men whose lives are an inspiration; but I never met a 
better man than Mr. Howells, I never saw one who was more 
generous, more sincere, more genuine, more essentially noble. 











BRIEF LIFE 
By KaTHARINE LEE Bates 


Brief as the creaming waves that break and run 
Back to the deep, as butterflies that flitter 
From flower to flower, as icicles that glitter 

Their keen defiance to the fatal sun; 

Brief as from tiny breast of cinnamon 
The bluebird’s warble, or the swallow’s twitter, 
This life of ours. Though it be sweet or bitter, 

"Tis but a wing-beat and the flight is done. 


Yet on the lip the billow’s windy froth 
Tastes of the sea; summer is in the call 

Of bird, in airy motion of the moth. 
There sparkles in that fragile crystal lance 
The miracle of light. °Tis but a glance 
And we are gone; yet the least life holds all. 














SEVENTEEN LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS 
Edited by Freprerick Buiss LuQuiENns 


[‘ June of 1910 I came across “‘ Mont Saint Michel and Chartres”’ 
in the Yale Library. It seemed to me that its chapters on 
mediaeval French literature constituted the best essay I had 
ever read on the subject—or ever would read, for that matter. 
There were two things that impressed me especially: first, Mr. 
Adams’ general appreciation of the value of that literature as 
literature, a value which has been but dimly perceived, strange to 
say, by specialists in the field of Romance scholarship; and, 
secondly, his analysis of the “Song of Roland” in particular. He 
pointed out what all the German and Germanic scholars who had 
been studying the “‘Roland”’ for fifty years had failed to see, and, 
what is worse, had prevented others from seeing: that the Song 
is beautiful in exactly the same way that the Abbey Church of 
Mont Saint Michel is beautiful; that it possesses the beauty of 
sheer structure, and possesses it to a greater extent than any 
poem written before or since. That this is so has been lately 
recognized, since the publication of Mr. Adams’ book, by several 
Romance scholars. I suppose I should add that they found it 
out independently of Mr. Adams, though I am not sure whether 
that fact is more to their credit or their shame, for it proves that 
they seldom, if ever, read books like “Mont Saint Michel and 
Chartres.” In any case, that they should make the discovery is 
in no way wonderful. They should have made it long ago. The 
wonder is that Mr. Adams, with no training in mediaeval litera- 
ture, and with all the odds against him—for he might easily have 
been misled, had it not been for his almost infallible instinct for 
the truth, by a thousand Teutonic monographs—nevertheless 
reached the correct conclusion, and reached it before anyone else. 
As soon as I had read “Mont Saint Michel and Chartres,” I 
took the liberty of writing to Mr. Adams, and of expressing myself 
in the above sense. The result was the series of letters which are 
here published. 
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In addition to their value as exemplars of the art of letter- 
writing, they are worth publishing for another reason. They 
show Mr. Adams at work. Those who are interested in his 
methods may read page 190 of the original edition of “Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres” (1904), then Mr. Adams’ letters of 
March 5, March 15, and March 21, of 1911, and finally page 222 
of the last edition (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1913). They 
will find that Mr. Adams was not as nonchalant in matters of 
scholarship as he sometimes made himself out to be. The single 
page in question was built upon a foundation of several weeks of 
patient drudgery. 

The other letters, unfortunately, cannot be compared with a 
result in the form of a printed page. When Mr. Adams wrote 
them, he was “passed printing,” as he himself said. But he 
continued, nevertheless, with his patient investigations, just as 
if he were going to print. Readers of these letters will find that 
he was most interested in two things: the mediaeval French epic 
called the “Song of Willame,” a poem almost as beautiful as the 
“Roland’’; and the lyrics of the same period. It is probable 
that, had it not been for the Great War, which gave us “much 
else to think about,” the results of these studies would some day 
have been published, and would have been no less brilliant than 
the chapters on literature in “Mont Saint Michel and Chartres.” 
As it is, there must be among his papers the translation that he 
called, in his letter of April 8, 1912, his “scaffolding,” set up for 
the purpose of getting “a little more habit of thinking in the 
thought of our period.” He must have left, also, manuscript 
translations of some of the lyrics, such as the one referred to in 
his letter of December 9, 1912. It is to be hoped that all of this 
material may some day be published, perhaps as an appendix to 
another edition of ‘Mont Saint Michel and Chartres.” Mr. 
Adams’ “‘scaffoldings’’ are worth more than many a finished 
building. 

Paris, 5 July, 1910. 
23 AvENUE DU Bois DE BouULOGNE 
My dear Sir 

Your very kind letter of June 21 reaches me this morning, 

and I hasten to thank you for it. Your interest in the 
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twelfth century would alone make it grateful to me, for that 
is something which belongs only to a very small number of 
persons, and makes a tie of personal sympathy between 
them, such as belongs to no other branch of study whatever. 
The next esoteric doctrine, as I feel it, belongs to Pythag- 
oras and the Greeks, seven hundred years before Christ. 
I know of no other period which approaches the same charm. 
As I see history, these two periods are the first fine flower of 
all that is worth artistic appreciation in our western society. 

For this reason,—chiefly because the inspiration of both 
periods is religious, and therefore not possible to teach,— 
I have not cared to make the Chartres volume a mercantile 
affair. Yet it is, strictly, published, since all the chief 
libraries are supposed to have been presented with copies. 
No doubt the copies are now exhausted, and I’ve not thought 
the volume sufficiently interesting to reprint; but I take it 
to be public property in the sense that you, or anyone else, 
are at liberty to treat it like any other book, old or new, 
subject to copyright.* 

Your article on the Chanson de Roland has not yet ar- 
rived, but it will no doubt appear by the next post, and I 
shall take time to read it. Although my own special branch 
as a teacher, nearly forty years ago, was the middle-ages, I 
always despaired of touching the artistic side, in the lecture 
room, because it is quite impossible for our society, young 
or old, to get its intellectual processes back to the state of 
mind in which society naturally expressed itself in the Iliad, 
or the Chanson, or the temple, or the church, and sang, or 
built, or fought, or loved, as a habit, without necessary 
reference to practical use. I’ve seen such societies in the 
South Seas, but they would be as impossible to our students 
as the habits of butterflies or beetles. Our boys can, at 
best, grasp the value of military architecture, such as the 


*T had asked Mr. Adams to allow me to review “ Mont Saint 


Michel and Chartres.” 
~ 
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Chateau Gaillard, or the walls of Constantinople, but 
Chartres or Sancta Sophia is beyond the mental range of 
any but the smallest percentage, and these have to be sifted 
out, or the average crowd stifles them. 

This was my experience at Harvard College. Perhaps 
yours is better at Yale. Indeed I sometimes think the 
Yale man is really more impressionable than the Harvard 
man, both as teacher and student. My own experience lies 
decidedly in that way. 

Meanwhile I enclose you a photograph of my favorite 
church at Mantes, to illustrate my Chartres. Perhaps it 
will help some of your students to begin to feel what we are 
driving at. One must live with these things to love them. 
Or even to understand their economical value in interchange- 
able terms. 

I am very truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


10 Feby. 1911. 
1603 H STREET 

My dear Sir 

On returning to Washington a month ago, I found your 
paper on the Chanson, for which I have to thank you. 
Although my own remarks on the Chanson were written 
ten years ago, and I have not kept up my pace with the 
current criticism, I am so much interested in the subject 
that whatever concerns it, rouses my curiosity. Just at 
present I am getting back to Saint Denis and the Abbé 
Suger as the starting-point of all criticism; which throws 
it back of course to the generation of the first crusade; but I 
cannot make the Chanson so late. Its conception and 
feeling seem to me to be anterior to the first crusade, what- 
ever interpolations, here and there, may seem to suggest. 
If you keep up with the recent literature, perhaps you can 
tell me what has been said of late on the subject. Also 
whether anything new has been said about the Voyage de 
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Charlemagne. I cannot make the St Denis glass fit at all 
into the archaic rudeness of the early poetry. 
Yrs truly 
Henry ADAMS 


27 Feby. 1911. 
1603 H Street 

My dear Sir 

Many thanks for your letter of the 24th which has inter- 
ested me much, as you can imagine, especially in regard to 
the ““Voyage.”” I suppose M. Coulet means to take the 
“Voyage” out of its old place among the Chansons, and 
insert it among the Fabliaux. In this case, it must be 
dropped into the thirteenth century. I see no objection from 
the historical point of view, except that I should have to 
make it nearer 1300 than 1200; but there may be objections 
from the linguistic point of view that I know nothing about. 
As a Fabliau, too, it is so unusually clever and original (the 
picture of Charles as Christ with his twelve apostles, and 
their effect on the Jew in the Church at Jerusalem, is exceed- 
ingly droll and well conceived) that I should say it belonged 
to the wit of Chaucer rather than to that of Isengrim. 

M. Bédier’s theory* is open to more objection, as far as 


*M. Joseph Bédier, the well-known French scholar, had just 
attacked the commonly accepted theory that the writers of the 
mediaeval French epics were inspired by epico-lyric songs handed 
down from preceding generations. The basis of M. Bédier’s own 
theory is the fact that those epics show many similarities to chroni- 
cles written by the monks of monasteries which lay along the 
routes travelled by the mediaeval pilgrims. From this he infers 
that the Chansons de Geste were written by jongleurs who accom- 
panied the pilgrims, and drew the material out of which they 
made their poems from the records of one monastery after another. 
It is probable that M. Bédier is right in believing that the jong- 
leurs obtained a part of their subject matter from the monks. 
He is surely wrong, however, in denying that they obtained just 
as much, if not more, from what is called “popular poetry.”’ 
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I understand it. In fact, I should think it made the jongleur 
almost superfluous, and put the whole burden on the monks. 
There seems to me to be nothing monkish about the Chan- 
sons, after the time of St Alexis, or St Brandan. Even 
Amis & Amile, the best of all the religious poems, is hardly 
monkish unless in the Franciscan sense. For all the usual 
purposes of poetry, the poet and not the monk must have 
created the whole thing. 

Perhaps I do not understand the argument, and in any 
case it fits in well enough to what I have said on the sub- 
ject; but naturally I am always in terror for fear some one 
should jump on me for my blunders, and this is the chief 
reason why I want to be reasonably assured of safety before 
I let them be seen by scholars in general. I am even more 
shy of my theology than of my architecture or linguistics. 
Although I have taken the precaution to secure the hesitat- 
ing approval of certain learned Jesuit doctors, I have little 
trust in their permit to print. I care far more for my 
theology than for my architecture, and should be much 
mortified if detected in an error about Thomas Aquinas, or 
the doctrine of universals. Even to the freest of free-think- 
ers, an error on the doctrine of Grace should be infinitely 
more disgraceful than one on a question of dates. The 
thunders of the Church are still a thousand times more 
formidable than the arrows of historical reviews. 

Therefore at best I shall go no further than to print the 
volume again, verbatim, correcting such errors as I have 
discovered, and asking scholars for further corrections. If 
Harvard or Yale had been less foolish in their origin, and 
had held on to the Church, we should have probably kept 
a base on which to build some real scholarship; but when 
our ancestors cut off the limb that made a part of the tree, 
we naturally tumbled off. I do not suppose we ever pro- 
duced a graduate who would have known how to sacrifice 


a bull to Jupiter. 
Yrs truly 


Henry ADAMS 
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5 March, 1911. 
1603 H STREET 

Dear Sir 

I wrote you a letter yesterday thanking you for your reply 
to my inquiry about “me di”’ ;* but the letter has disappeared, 
and I fear it got itself burned. So I write thanking you 
again. Naturally there is no disputing Richard himself, 
and if he did not know Provengal, I cannot expect to con- 
jecture his meaning. “Me di,” therefore, meant “di lor,” 
and all I have to seek is “lor.”” The Comte du Perche, 
Mary of Champagne, Loeis of Chartres and his mother 
Alice, I know, but who on earth was Chaill, Caille, Caheu, 
Cahiul, or Cayeux (Somme), who stands first in importance 
among the royal connections and relations of Richard? 
Gaston Paris says he knows him, but I can find neither hoof 
nor horn of him here. Of course I am grossly ignorant, and 
study only because of it, but I suppose Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have not been so ignorant or indifferent for seven 
hundred years as not to have produced a properly edited 
and annotated edition of the poems of their greatest King. 
Where can I look for Chaill? 


Ever yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


WasHINGTON, 15 March, 1911. 
My dear Sir 


In a frenzied moment I tried to translate Richard’s Song 
into verse. Although I quickly found myself unequal to it, 
I found also so much charm in the attempt that I tried to 
give an equivalent after a fashion. To my surprise the 
verses showed the direct energy, simplicity and intensity of 
the Chanson de Roland. There was not a trace in them of 
the refinements and delicacies of the school of Champagne. 
The words are a true cry of the heart, such as no other king 


* As may be inferred, I have lost the letter in which Mr. Adams 
asked me about the translation of “‘me di.” 
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ever approached. I want you to read my paraphrase, and 
tell me if it will do. Correct it for me, if you can without 
its costing you trouble. I want to insert it whole on p. 190 


of the Chartres.* 
Very truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


WASHINGTON, 21 March, 1911. 

My dear Sir 

A thousand thanks for your trouble over my poor at- 
tempts at verse. The task attracts me greatly because, as 
literature, it is so difficult. As a new form of twelfth-cen- 
tury verse, it brings in a new class of problems, and enlarges 
the field which was already large, even in my brief abstracts. 
On the laisse I broke down altogether. With the rhyme 
free, I would have made, perhaps, one stanza, but not on 
captive, or prisoner, or any equivalent for pris. My failure 
in this respect is total and abject, but is only a repetition of 
my failure with the Chanson de Roland. The next failure 
is with the rhymes. The rhyme obliged me to translate 
por avoir as for gain, meaning for economy, or for meanness 
or greed; but I could invent no rhyme for want of money, 
and am regularly blocked by the difficulty, which has no 
consolation except that it seems to have existed for Richard 
too. The same trouble of versification applied to por or 
ne por argent. Apparently the twelfth-century poets were 
allowed elisions which are awkward for us. The language 
has become stiff. The encombreis is still worse. I had there 
to depart entirely from the text in order to get a rhyme, and 
I think is the worst case of mistranslation I am guilty of; 
but I boggled over it long before submitting to the defeat. 
Your substitution of for in place of that, in stanza six, is 


* Mr. Adams means, of course, page 190 of the edition of 1904. 
The insertion may be found on page 200 of the edition of 1912, 
and on page 222 of the Houghton Mifflin Company’s edition of 
1913, 
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welcome; but I made an alternative version of that stanza, 
in ease it should seem too incorrect, which I enclose. Of 
course I wanted the individual names to fit into my prose 
narrative which dealt with this particular Comte du Perche; 
but if the liberty is too great, I will forego it. 

As this is the only great historical monument I have to 
deal with, I cannot allow myself the full liberty that is 
permissible in other poems; and the verse shows it. One 
hobbles with tied ankles. 

Ever yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


25 Jany. 1912. 
1603 H SrrREEtT 
My dear Mr. Luquiens 

Your very kind letter which is the kinder because no one 
else in America equally competent is likely to write me 
anything like it, reminds me that I shall presently have to 
ask your help about another experiment of mine. 

Having finished all the work I ever mean to do, and being 
very much bored in my idleness, I became interested last 
summer in the Bédier controversy, and took to studying 
the Roland from that point of view. Bédier led me to the 
new Chanson de Willame,* and the Chanson led me to the 
Romania, and so to the papers of Mr X. 


*The “Song of Willame”’ is a Chanson de Geste which was 
discovered in London in 1901. Its editor, the German scholar 
Hermann Suchier, believes it was written about 1080. Mr. 
Adams was interested in it not only on account of its literary 
value, but also because of the prominent réle played in it by 
Guibore, the wife of Willame. As all readers of “Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres”’ will remember, Mr. Adams believed that 
the strong, masculine mysticism which in the eleventh century 
inspired the builders of the Abbey Church of Mont Saint Michel 
and the writer of the “Song of Roland,” gave way in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to a gentler, essentially feminine mysti- 
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Who is X? Is it possible that we have a Romanist of 
that force in America without my knowing it? 

Greatly amused and perplexed by these gentlemen, I 
thought I would try to translate Willame as far as it was 
admittedly eleventh century, and especially as far as it 
concerned Guibore and the feminine ideal. The text of 
Willame is, as you know, phenomenally bad. Translation 
is—for me—largely conjectural. I average only a dozen 
lines a day. Whenever I get through a first version of it, 
I should greatly like to have you look it over. 

Although this is a mere plaything, and I have no thought 
of publishing, it is so fascinating an amusement that I hope 
to make it last the rest of my life. It involves upsetting 
pretty much all French history in the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies. I am quite clear that Bédier’s theory will not apply 
to Roland or to Willame, in their primitive forms. The 
temptation is great to invent a theory that will apply. 
Such a literary problem has no parallel in history, and might 
even throw light on the problem of the Iliad itself. Yet the 
Chanson de Willame is so perplexing that as yet I wander 
in whole clouds of conjecture, sure only that all my old 
assumptions were wrong. A totally new class of ideas rises 
up in their place, which centres in the Abbey of St Denis 
and the Capetian revolution of 987.* 

I am now waiting for Bédier’s two last volumes which are 
promised me for February. In the third, he intended to 


cism, embodied in the stones and glass of Chartres and in the 
legends of the Virgin. It is probable that he looked on the 
eleventh-century “Song of Willame”’ as a confirmation of his 
theory, for Guibore is a woman whose practicality and lack of 
mystery would be envied even by women of this present day 
and age. 

*It is this paragraph that makes one hope that Mr. Adams’ 
translation of the “Song of Willame,” together with the “‘notes”’ 
spoken of in his letter of March 21, 1912, may some day be pub- 
lished. 
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treat of Roland. His repeated delays in publishing suggest 
that he may feel as much bothered as I. I am curious to 
see whether he asks the question that occurs to me:—Roland 
and Willame are twin poems;—which is the original? As 
MSS. Roland is first, but I am not at all certain that Vivien 
may not have been the original type, as I feel grave doubts 
whether Willame may not have been the poetical and 
patriotic prototype of Charlemagne. 

Thanks for your wish to see the Chartres published! You 
will see that I have tried to correct it, yet in spite of all my 
care, I should make several changes in the text now, that 
did not occur to me a year ago. 


Yrs truly 
Henry ADAMS 


30 Jan. 1912. 
1603 H STREET 
My dear Sir 

I hasten to acknowledge your letter of the 28th, just 
received, with its items of valuable information. 

You astonish me by telling me about X, but I recognise 
at once that a Harvard graduate of 18—, being in the very 
midst of my own family, would certainly have avoided me. 
They all do. 

Equally I am surprised at your information about Such- 
ier’s edition of Willame. I am particularly curious to know 
why he changes the name to Guillelme. To me, half the 
historical interest was in the form Willame which is the 
form used in the MS. 

Somehow, the Romania seems to have given me a pre- 
judice against Suchier. 

I have had only the London, or Chiswick Press, edition of 
1903. 

Nor have I seen the Johns Hopkins publications. 

The general effect of all this Becker-Bédier-Rajna litera- 
ture has been to shake badly my confidence in the historical 
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value of my own generation which devoted fifty years of 
self-satisfied labor to building up a mass of apparently 
thorough scholarship which now tumbles down at a touch. 
I shudder for my own work. 
Very truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


12 March, 1912. 
1603 H STREET 
My dear Sir 

Whenever you can look forward to having an hour’s 
leisure, I want to retain it for the selfish purpose of asking 
you to read over a rough translation I have tried to make of 
such portions of Willame as concern me. As I shall be 
pursuing the tracks of Willame next summer, I want to get 
him into my head, correctly, and with a certain confidence 
that I know all about him. Hence arises my attempt to 
translate. It concerns mainly Guibore and the Barcelona 
household, and hardly exceeds five or six hundred lines. 

By the way, I would much like to hear you argue a point 
that has been suggesting itself to me very much, during the 
translation. The original conceptions and treatment of 
Willame and Roland are so alike, and their common supe- 
riority to all the other Chansons is so immeasurable, that I 
have been wondering whether it is possible that they were 
composed by the same man, at the same time, for the same 
purpose. As we are not sure that we have a single line of 
the original text in either case, I cannot argue on texts; but 
I might do it on dates and facts. 

Ever yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


21 March, 1912. 
1603 H SrrREeEtT 
My dear Sir 


I am very sorry to hear that you have had trouble. Yet 
I am inclined to think that if it were not for our troubles, 
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we should find the immersion in the twelfth century less 
alluring. 

I will send you the manuscript at once, as I am hoping 
to be allowed to start for Paris on April 20. 

You will see at a glance that it is rough, and tries for 
nothing but to render the metre and the words with as near 
approach to accuracy as I can manage. It was made only 
for my own use, that I might feel at home in it. I want 
only to know any grave blunders in it that would disgrace 
me if I were your scholar. 

I am relieved that you say you see no proof that Willame 
and Roland might not be by the same hand. I feared that 
scholars might see differences in diction, style or dialect 
that were beyond me. I can see only the startling resem- 
blances, and even tricks of words, in the two poems, and 
the poetical identity of Charlemagne and Willame, Roland 
and Vivien. 

I am amusing myself by putting my notes together, to 
see what they amount to. 

Very truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


WASHINGTON, 8 April, 1912. 
My dear Sir 


Instantly on receiving your letter, I sit down, with a 
certain feeling of contrition and shame, to write you my 
thanks. I had not meant to give you so much trouble. 
You have devoted to me an amount of care and time that 
makes my conscience uncomfortable. I thought you would 
only look over it,* and mark with the usual red-pencil the 
most gross blunders. I can only thank you with the utmost 
gratitude for your extreme kindness. 

Of course your corrections are all to be noted and-adopted 
if I ever have occasion to use the translation, but with us 


* Mr. Adams is here referring to his translation of part of the 
“Song of Willame.” 
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outsiders who study things historically and as sequences, 
our efforts to translate are only meant to give us a little 
more habit of thinking in the thought of our period. We 
want to get at the atmosphere of the art, and so we translate; 
but, once we feel at home there, we throw away our scaffold- 
ing. I suppose a student of the Beaux Arts would do the 
same thing if he studied a Gothic Cathedral. He would 
translate Villard de Honnecourt’s note-book, but only to 
understand his methods. He would have no use afterwards 
for his translation. 

My problem is one of pure history. Fifty years ago, 
when the two Paris ruled over mediaeval poetry, we sup- 
posed that the history was settled forever. We went 
innocently on with our teaching, as though we knew some- 
thing about the subject which our scholars must accept on 
our words. About twenty years ago, another set of men 
turn up who prove to us that we were more ignorant and 
incompetent than usual. Whatever new blunders these 
new men may make, the fact remains that they have left us 
old ones not a leg to stand on. Somehow or other we have 
got to get ourselves out of the scrape, and the more one 
studies, the more clearly one sees that the choice of paths is 
small. 

The worst of it is that, as historians, we have wholly 
lost confidence in our own school. Their blunders disgrace 
our generation. I am overwhelmed with astonishment to 
see how futile and feeble our critical faculty was, and how 
idiotically we took it. Truly, epithets are hardly strong 
enough to express our ignorant self-satisfaction and mental 
torpor. Nor are we any better now. In vain I look about 
for a competent historical student. Becker and Bédier are 
well enough for destructive criticism, but for anything 
constructive they are weaker than Gaston Paris. What is 
worse, within fifty years, the whole German criticism, which 
used to be honest, has been distracted by the passion for 
turning history into Germany, until now even the geologists 
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and archeologists twist the whole evolution of the universe 
into a German motive. As for mediaevalism they were 
always quite mad, but not ever quite so mad as Suchier is 
now. The picture, seen from the historical point of view, 
is exceedingly pitiable to a man who remembers what was 
hoped and believed in 1850. 

Properly I am out of it, and have no right to find fault. 
What does it matter, in fact, to me? Yet I have seen our 
University system grow in bulk to dinosaurian dimensions 
since I belonged to it, an@ I cannot see anything come from 
it, in my branch—history,—that is, in quality, equal to 
what it was in its childhood. So I am tormented by the 
idea that I may be permitted to bore you by questions. 

Pray forgive me! I repeat that I did not mean to bother 
you to the extent I did. I am going back to Paris next 
week, and you will have no further calls from me for the 
present. If I can be of any use to you, I shall be delighted. 
I should be delighted to be of any use to anyone, but I 
suppose I should only do harm if I prayed M. Bédier to 
leave glass windows alone, or M. Suchier to spare us the 
Norsemen. 





Ever truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


11 April, 1912. 
1603 H STREET 
My dear Sir 


Just one line to say that, while I sympathise with your 
sense of solitude in your field of teaching, I can so far offer 
you encouragement as to say that I have gone on teaching 
for a small matter of fifty years more or less, and have 
never yet found any sympathy anywhere, or encourage- 
ment from anybody, in any of my numerous experiments, 
and I greatly doubt whether any other teacher has done 
better. There is, in our modern society, a singular want of 
solidarity,—a lack of purpose and direction,—which you 
and I are not responsible for, and cannot counteract. We 
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are not the only victims. Did I send you my little life of 
Bay Lodge just out, last winter? If you have not seen it, 
perhaps you might find a certain note of sympathy there too. 


Ever truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


9 Dec’. 1912. 
1603 H Srreet 
My dear Sir 
Can you help me to a translation of this song,* the oldest 
and best in French, which is accompanied by its music. 
Wekerlin (Echos du Temps Passé, vol. 1, p. 2) gives it as 
his own copy from the Ms. No. 63, fonds Paulmy. I have 
little confidence in Wekerlin’s copying, but vast faith in the 
song. I regard it as the poet’s death-song, in 1193, and 
infinitely beautiful. If I can work it out, it may help me to 
the music of Richard’s Prison Song of the same date. If I 
get abroad this winter, I will have all the music in the MSS. 
copied for the 12th and 13th centuries, and we will see if 
we can attack our subject from still another side which has 
been brutally neglected. I am crying after the notations 
of Thiebault and Adam de la Halle.t 


Ever truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


* The song was the so-called “‘ Merci clamans,”’ by the Chate- 
lain de Coucy. 

+ This letter, and those which follow, show that Mr. Adams had 
become intensely interested in the music of mediaeval France. 
During this period of our correspondence, I was able to help him 
only to the extent of supplying him with bibliographical data. 
I was afraid that he would derive no great benefit from what had 
been written on the subject, and my fears were realized. As he 
himself said, a year later, he was able to find only one writer who 
really felt the twelfth-century songs, “and of course he is dead.” 
If Mr. Adams himself had lived a few years longer, it might have 
meant as much for the mediaeval lyrics as his having lived long 
enough to finish “Mont Saint Michel and Chartres” had meant 
for the “Song of Roland.” 
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26 Dec’. 1912. 
1603 H Street 
My dear Sir 

You are exceedingly kind. I am greatly obliged for your 
letter and the translation which agrees with my supposition. 
Of course I wanted it chiefly on account of the third line. 
I send you my own translation to ask whether it can be 
made to do, on the supposition of a copyist’s error. 

The incidental questions are so numerous and complicated 
that I need at least two volumes to discuss them. My 
objective point is Richard’s Prison-song, which, to a his- 
torian, is the oldest and greatest monument of English and 
French literature. I do not discuss this thesis; I only state 
it as my starting-point. It has been almost ignored. I 
suppose I must go to England to get a photograph of any 
MS. of it. I do not know the approximate date of its oldest 
MS. No music has come to my knowledge, therefore I 
must study its nearest neighbors to see what the music was. 
The nearest neighbor is the Chatelain, whose name and 
death are given differently by every authority, but the 
latest is 1200, which is also Richard’s. Conon and Neele 
are no earlier, and are otherwise defective. The Chansons 
de Toile cannot be given a date. The Provencal poets are 
not French. The Chansons de Croisade are essentially 
cantiques and belong to the church. Speaking broadly, 
I can put a date on no song so early or earlier than this 
Miséricorde of the Chatelain’s, and although I am quite 
willing to maintain the thesis that Christian of Troyes is 
the most considerable of all French poets, I cannot put him 
at the head of the song writers because I do not know his 
music. 

This brings me to another difficulty. Except Thibault’s 
music I feel sure of very little. Copyists would not dare 
tamper with him, but they would do what they liked with 
lesser men. As far as I know, there is no song of the 12th 
century preserved in any MS. much earlier than 1300. 
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The Chansonniers seem to me to date no earlier than 1280- 
1300; that is a hundred years after the 12th century music, 
and they offer me no guaranty that their music was tran- 
scribed correctly. About music I am much more in the dark 
than about poetry,—or glass windows or architecture which 
raise like doubts. 

Finally Beck throws a tile on my head as troublesome as 
the rest. He unearths some lovely music by a certain 
Jeffroi Rudel whom he dates 1130-1140, just the date of 
Suger’s glass. If the date is correct, he knocks me silly. 
I cannot believe it till I see the MS. and know the evidence. 
The music is that of 1190. Yet I can admit anything of the 
12th century, and it would only confirm what the architec- 
ture and glass have taught. 

Of course, the value of line 3 of the Merci Clamans is not 
affected by my reading. As a poem it has the same date 
and the same meaning. Only to me the words and the music 
seem to require my correction. As they stand, sense and 
music are vitiated; but who cares? They did such things 
in 1193, and worse. I do not insist on correcting even 
Conon de Bethune, though he won’t sing. 


Yrs truly 
Henry ADAMS 


7 Jan. 1913. 
1608 H Street 
My dear Sir 
I fear you are right about the verse, and yet a worse one, 
either as poetry or music, is hard to imagine. A succession 


of sounds like 
ai m’a et mort 


is impossible, and when followed by 
a escient 
is unsingable. Yet let it pass! In the 12th century they 
did the impossible as easily as the possible, and it is this 
which one loves. 
At the same time I am struck by the fact that Wekerlin 
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is the only man who has felt them, and of course he is dead. 


I know of no one else whose musical judgment and taste 
are worth seeking. In that respect both French, Germans 
and English seem to me about equally worthless. 

I have lost my Thibault, and at the Library they have 
not the Tarbé. Can you procure a copy? I want both the 
Roi de Navarre and the Chatelain by Perne. 

Of course all this is for amusement only. I am passed 
printing. 

Ever truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


27 Jan. 1913. 
1603 H STREET 
My dear Mr. Luquiens 

I have got the Yale volumes through ihe Congressional 
Library, according to your directions. Many thanks! 

The Fath is a disappointment. I find nothing new in it; 
only a confirmation of my ignorance. The singular con- 
trast between the music of the Merci Clamans and the 
other poems is as strong as ever, and the readings are not 
reassuring; but Fath himself casts more doubt on the whole 
subject than I can do. Shakespeare’s Sonnets are rot more 
troublesome. Yet I think he seems to agree that it is all 
12th century work, and this is my main point. If Geoffrey 
Rudel was the teacher or courtier of Eleanor of Guienne, 
he certainly went with her to Paris, and his influence,— 
direct or indirect,—on Mary of Champagne and Richard 
Coeur de Lion may probably be the guiding clue to the Court 
poetry and music of the century down to 1200. In that 
case the Chatelain stands as my tie between Richard and all 
the school of courteous poets. I can pursue my hunt for the 
Prison-song with more confidence, now that I think myself 
sure of what music Richard and Blondel, Conon and the 
Chatelain were singing in 1193, since their songs are inter- 
changeable even in the Chansonniers. 


With many thanks ever truly yrs 


Henry ADAMS 
gy 
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My dear Sir 1603 H STREET 29 Dec. 1914. 

Yesterday, my brother Charles sent me down your 
notice of the Chartres in your July [Yale] Review. Owing 
perhaps to the troubles of last summer, I had not seen, or 
heard of it and was much touched by its kindness and 
sympathy. Let me, at once, thank you for it, and express 
my regret for having failed to do so long ago. Of course we 
have had much else to think about, but we have still had 
time to push our studies of the Chansons until I think we are 
acquainted with them all—the music, I mean, for that is 
my attraction. We have sung them all, or all the best, and 
have copied or photographed all that we liked. The charm 
of the pursuit has almost obliterated that of the other studies, 
for indeed, I am quite serious in considering the Chatelain, 
Conon, the Vidame, etc. etc. as artistically the equals or 
superiors of the architects and glass-workers. Doubtless 
the Chatelain, the Roi de Navarre, Conon, etc. are the best; 
but what troubles me is that Gasse, who was placed almost 
first by his own age, should seem to us invariably dull and 
commonplace. 

Throughout all the terrors and roars of German howitzers 
we have lived on “Seigneurs sachez”’ and “‘A vous amants,” 
in France and England as here, and they alone have given 
us repose. Reims fell, but Thibaut rose.* 


ver yrs 
Ever y Henry ADAMS 


* These words of Mr. Adams will seem wonderfully beautiful to 
those who know the songs in question. They are Crusade songs, 
written by men unafraid to die. The “Seigneurs sachez” of 
Thibaut begins with this stanza, not translated by Mr. Adams: 


Know ye, my lords, that they who will not fight 
In the far land where Christ was born, nor wear 
Upon their shields the glorious cross of white, 
Shall likewise never breathe the blessed air 

Of Heaven. But if ye love the Christ, and know 
His love for you, then should ye straightway go 
To His unhappy land, and serve Him there. 


























SIX LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS 
Edited by ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK 


HE circumstances which led to the writing of these letters 
were briefly as follows. For several years previous to 
1910—in which year all but one of the letters were written—I had 
been collecting materials for a study of the two largest and finest 
Runic monuments of Great Britain, with a view to ascertaining 
their approximate date. This led me to a consideration of the 
French sculpture belonging tothe earlier half of the twelfth century 
—particularly at Chartres, which I had revisited for this purpose 
in 1909. When, about this time, Henry Adams’ “Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres”’ fell for a brief period into my hands, I was 
eager to look into it more deeply than the time allowed, and, 
after some natural hesitation in applying to a stranger, wrote to 
Mr. Adams—presumably early in July, 1910—to inquire by what 
means, if any, a copy could be procured. At the same time, as a 
former student of mine, while pursuing his legal studies at Mr. 
Adams’ university, had at my instance completed and published 
in 1908 a translation of the twelfth-century poem, Alain de Lille’s 
**De Planctu Naturae’”—Chaucer’s “Pleynt of Kinde’’—I took 
the opportunity to transmit a copy of this, since I was aware that 
Mr. Adams had embodied in one of the abstruser portions of his 
“Mont Saint Michel” a passage from another work of Alain de 
Lille, the “ Anticlaudianus.” 

In my reply to Mr. Adams’ letter of July 19, I begged him to 
reconsider the notion of reprinting. As his work had appeared as 
a quarto, I added: ‘‘How would it do to issue the book in a 
smaller and cheaper form, for presentation or sale, as you might 
think fit? I feel sure that the number of sympathizers is bound to 
increase, and I am not without hope that the world will revert to 
beauty and sanity, when the present delirium is overpast.”’ 

Since I was aware that Mr. Adams, in conjunction with Henry 
Cabot Lodge, had in 1876 produced a book of essays on Anglo- 
Saxon law, I assumed that he had not lost his interest in our pre- 
Norman literature, and therefore sent him at this time a little 
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volume, “Select Translations from Old English Poetry,” which I 
had had a share in compiling. 
I 
19 July, 1910. 
23 AVENUE DU Bors DE BoULOGNE 
My dear Sir 

I am greatly flattered, and at the same time much morti- 
fied, by your request for my volume on Chartres. I wrote 
it, and printed it, some six or eight years ago, to amuse myself 
and a few friends who wanted to know about Chartres; and 
I printed as many copies as amply supplied their wants. 
Quite beyond my intentions, it was taken up, almost ex- 
clusively, by women, especially in the Church, who begged 
of me every copy I had, except half-a-dozen set aside for 
public libraries. I am now the possessor of one copy— 
which is loaned. To Mr. Cram, the other day, I entrusted 
it for presentation to another university. 

Greatly to my regret, I am therefore obliged to say that I 
cannot help you to a copy of the volume, and do not know 
how to get one for myself except by reprinting the whole 
book, which is rather an arduous and expensive job, merely 
for my private amusement. As for public amusement—if 
there is a public for such things—we twelfth-century fanatics 
want none of it; an esoteric ideal for sale would be a horror. 

I wait Alain’s arrival with the greatest interest. 


Very truly yrs 
Henry ADAMS 


II 


In the following letter, the sentence about vital energy may be 
illustrated by three chapters of “The Education of Henry 
Adams”—The Dynamo and the Virgin, The Abyss of Ignorance, 
and A Dynamic Theory of History. 

With reference to the “starting-point,’”’ I quote from the end of 
thesecond chapter referred toabove: “Any schoolboy could see that 
man as a force must be measured by motion, from a fixed point. 
Psychology helped here by suggesting a unit—the point of history 
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when man held the highest idea of himself as a unit in a unified 
universe. Eight or ten years of study had led Adams to think he 
might use the century 1150-1250, expressed in Amiens Cathedral 
and the Works of Thomas Aquinas, as the unit from which he 
might measure motion down to his own time, without assuming 
anything as true or untrue, except relation. The movement might 
be studied at once in philosophy and mechanics.” In “The 
Degradation of the Democratic Dogma,” Brooks Adams says: 
“The twelfth and thirteenth centuries are the most fascinating 
portions of the life of the modern world, and Henry luxuriated in 
them.”’ He conceives the “Mont Saint Michel and Chartres” 
to be “by far the greatest attempt at a historical generalization 
that exists in any language.” 

The reprinted Chartres volume is dated 1912 on the title-page, 
but the copy which the author presented to me bears in his hand- 
writing the date of January, 1912, so that the printer’s work was 
probably done in 1911. The illustrated reprint, a smaller quarto, 
undertaken by the American Institute of Architects, and including 
a preface by Mr. Cram, is of 1913. 


6 Aug. 1910. 
23 AVENUE DU Bots DE BouLOGNE 
My dear Sir 

I am sorry to learn by your letter of July 29 that Alain has 
gone astray. Perhaps it may still turn up; and I shall 
hope it. 

Your interest in the subject gives me much to think about. 
Perhaps I should explain that, for more than thirty years 
since I left Harvard College, I have regarded myself as 
emeritus,—a normal-school instructor,—a teacher of teach- 
ers,—whose business was to help active teachers in doing 
their work; but not to load them with objections or instruc- 
tions. For that reason I have not even published my books, 
of late. Since 1890, all my books have been sent about 
privately, as suggestions to teachers. They have to filter 
into the class-room, or quietly go to waste. Naturally the 
one or the other result comes out indifferently to me, since 
I have nothing to gain in either case. 
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The Chartres volume was the second in the series, and 
intended to fix the starting-point, since I could not get 
enough material to illustrate primitive society, or the society 
of the seventh century B. C., as I would have liked. I 
wanted to show the intensity of the vital energy of a given 
time, and of course that intensity had to be stated in its two 
highest terms—treligion and art. As our society stands, this 
way of presenting a subject can be felt only by a small num- 
ber of persons. My idea is that the world outside—the 
so-called modern world—can only pervert and degrade the 
conceptions of the primitive instinct of art and feeling, and 
that our only chance is to accept the limited number of 
survivors—the one-in-a-thousand of born artists and poets— 
and to intensify the energy of feeling within that radiant 
centre. In other words, I am a creature of our poor old 
Calvinistic, St. Augustinian fathers, and am not afraid to 
carry out my logic to the rigorous end of regarding our 
present society, its ideals and purposes, as dregs and frag- 
ments of some primitive, essential instinct now nearly lost. 
If you are curious to see the theory stated as official instruc- 
tion, you have only to look over Bergson’s “Evolution 
Créatrice” (pp. 288, 289). The tendencies of thought in 
Europe seem to me very strongly that way. 

You see, therefore, why I should be not merely indifferent 
[to], but positively repellent of, a popular following. It 
means to me a crowd of summer-tourists, vulgarising every 
thought known to artists. In act, it is the Oberammergau 
Passion-play as now run for Cook’s tourists. 

If it would please you, I could have the Chartres volume 
reprinted in any number desired. So much is easy. 

Ever yrs 
Henry ADAMS 
Ill 

The figure in the “Planctus” of which Mr. Adams speaks in 
the next letter in thus presented in Moffat’s translation: “ Accord- 
ingly, obeying the command of the Ruler, in my work, I [Nature] 
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stamp, so to speak, the various coins of things in the image of 
the original.”” Adams thus renders the corresponding lines of 
the “‘Anticlaudianus”’: “‘He takes the seal, and gives form to the 
soul after the model of the form itself, stamping on the sample 
the figure such as the Idea requires. The seal covers the whole 
field, and the impression expresses the stamp.” 

The close of the ‘‘ Wanderer,” a poem possibly of the latter half 
of the ninth century, runs thus in Miss Hickey’s translation: 


The strength of the spears hath fordone the earls, and hath made 
them naught, 

The weapons greedy of slaughter, and she, the mighty Wyrd; 

And the tempests beat on the rocks, and the storm-wind that 
maketh afeard— 

The terrible storm that fetters the earth, the winter-bale, 

When the shadow of night falls wan, and wild is the rush of the 
hail, 

The cruel rush from the north, which maketh men to quail. 

Hardship-full is the earth, o’erturned when the stark Wyrds say: 

“Here is the passing of riches, here friends are passing away; 

And men and kinsfolk pass, and nothing and none may stay; 

And all this earth-stead here shall be empty and void one day.” 

10 Aug. 1910. 
23 AVENUE DU Bots pE BouLOGNE 

My dear Sir 

Alain has arrived, and with him the volume of “‘Trans- 
lations.”” You have the truest spirit of enthusiasm if you 
succeed in carrying your students over such rough ground. 
Alain is the severest poet I know. The extract given by 
Hauréau, which I quoted in the volume on Chartres, seemed 
to me quite wonderful, and I am interested to notice that 
Alain repeated his figure in the “Planctus” (44, 357). He 
ought to have been a clerk of the mint. 

All the early English or Norse or Danish poetry and prose 
is singularly rude and masculine. ‘‘Widsith’’ and “Beowulf,” 
the ‘Battle of Maldon,” the “Seafarer,” the “Wanderer,” are 
like rocks that the poet throws at you; and, for solid leaden 
pessimism, the close of the ‘‘Wanderer” (p. 55) fills even my 
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lost soul with pure satisfaction; but I can’t quite see your 
innocent boys in the lecture-room swallowing such rough 
fare. Our Norwegian ancestors were rude neighbors even 
then. Your students need to be all on the football team to 
enjoy them. 

You can always raise the vigor of the student by setting 
his imagination at work; and this dark, despondent polar 
gloom can be made intensely appealing. I rather envy you 
in dealing with it. ‘Beowulf’ always turned me green with 
horror at such a social entertainment—“‘joy of harp,” 
indeed! “mirth of the glee-wood!’ They were gay com- 
panions in the hall. 


Ever gratefully 
Henry Apams 


IV 


The following sentences concerning the Cro-Magnon race, 
mentioned in the next letter, are extracted from Keith, “ An- 
cient Types of Man”: “We proceed to consider the oldest 
race of great stature that has yet been discovered, one which 
flourished in the south of France when the last of the cold 
periods was lifting from Europe. The first examples of this 
race were discovered in 1868, when a railway was being con- 
structed in the valley of the Vézére, a tributary of the Dor- 


dogne. . . . This ancient type or race is usually named Cro- 
Magnon [from a village about twenty-five miles southeast of 
Périgueux]. . . . The Cro-Magnon race was discovered at a 


period when, under Darwin’s influence, anthropologists expected 
to find man becoming more primitive in mind and body as his 
history was traced into the past. The discovery at Cro-Magnon 
showed that the evolution of human types was not an orderly 
one, for in size of brain and in stature the race which flourished in 
the south of Europe at the close of the Glacial Period was one of 
the finest the world has ever seen. . . . Their brains were 
large, and we naturally expect signs of a high mental develop- 
ment. In their hands art reached a stage of realism which has 
never been surpassed; they engraved the animals they hunted on 
bone and ivory with the accurate eye and hand of the true artist.” 
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Mr. Adams’ “Letter to American Teachers of History’’ (re- 
printed in “Degradation’’) appeared in 1910. My copy, sent to 
me after the author’s return to Washington, is dated February 2, 
1911. 

The “favorite poem” is a sculptured panel representing the 
Nativity, from a thirteenth-century rood-loft of the Cathedral of 
Chartres. The photograph of it which he sent me was printed 
on a postal card; a much clearer copy may be found in Merlet, 


“La Cathédrale de Chartres.” 


30 August, 1910. 
23 AVENUE DU Bois DE BoULOGNE 


My dear Sir 

Thanks for yours of the 21st, which shows me that you 
are quite abreast of all my difficulties, and have nothing to 
learn from me. I can only offer you all the encouragement 
I can. Whether you work on one person or on a thousand 
is to my mind a mere question of energy. If you have it, 
you can do great things; but even if you haven’t it, you can 
still do great things. No one in my time did so much as 
Willard Gibbs, whose very name is unknown in America, 
beyond the class-rooms of a few physicists. Willard Gibbs 
and Benjamin Franklin are regarded in Europe as the two 
recognised American thinkers; yet their. methods were 
actually the reverse of each other. 

All our sociology and psychology is still in dense confusion. 
We know next to nothing about our own society. At least 
one advantage from it is that we are still free to choose our 
path. 

Just now my path has led me to the primitive man, and 
the artists of Cro Magnon. They are a staggering problem, 
and have knocked our historians silly. You can feel it in 
Eduard Meyer. I dared not touch on them in my “Letter,” 
but they quite smash me. 

I wrote you about the two books. Next winter I can 
look over my stacks, and see what of my own volumes would 
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amuse you. Meanwhile I enclose you my favorite poem— 
badly printed. 
Ever yrs 
Henry ADAMS 
Vv 

My new volume, to which reference is made in the next letter, 
was that (not published till two years later) which is mentioned 
in my introductory note. 

In two passages of the ‘Mont Saint Michel,’ Mr. Adams calls 
Michael and Gabriel “her archangels.” 

When Roland is mortally wounded, he prays: “‘Our Father, 
who . . . defended Daniel from the lions, save my soul.’ . . . 
With his right hand he offers his glove to God, and Saint Gabriel 
has taken it from his hand. And God sent him his cherubim, and 
Saint Michael of the Seas, and with them went Saint Gabriel, 
and they carried the soul of the Count into Paradise.” 

Mr. Adams seems in all seriousness to have attributed the com- 
position of our present “Chanson de Roland” to Taillefer, and 
fancifully assumes that the minstrel sang passages from it before 
William the Norman at Mont Saint Michel in 1058. The latest 
authority, Tavernier, would assign the ““Chanson” to the Turold 
who was Bishop of Bayeux from 1099-1106, and who then retired 
to the abbey of Bec, where he lived until 1127, and possibly until 
1146. The poem, according to Tavernier and others, distinctly 
shows the influence of the First Crusade. 

The poetry of Chrétien de Troyes (about 1175) has been 
called by Mr. Adams “‘the flower of a twelfth-century court and of 
twelfth-century France; the best example of an admirable lan- 
guage; but not lyric; neither strong, nor deep, nor deeply felt.” 


3 Sept. 1910. 
23 AVENUE DU Bolts DE BOULOGNE 


My dear Sir 
Thanks for yours of the 23d, and its accompanying postal. 
I shall be much pleased to receive your new volume, and 
I wish I could offer to write you intelligently about it. 
Unfortunately my work on the period is now ten years old, 
and I have been so deeply engaged in study of my own time 
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as to have forgotten what I ever knew about the early cen- 
turies. So with our archangels, I feel a terrible fear that I 
meant only to say they were attached to Mary in her Mir- 
acles, quite without right, as Mary had a way of appropriat- 
ing property not her own. The Miracle plays of the later 
period—for which I have a debased and degraded love— 
treat the two archangels as a sort of domestic attachment to 
Mary—her equerries. Of course in the “Chanson,” Saint 
Gabriel and Saint Michael both appear as the agents and 
equerries of God the Father who saved Daniel from the 
lions. Mary’s assumptions of royal authority would hardly 
—TI should think—go back of the eleventh century in west- 
ern Europe. One of the evidences of the “‘Chanson’s”’ age 
seems to me to be its attitude towards Mary. 

I was aware that the portrait-character of the sculptures 
on the Porche de France was disputed, and, for my pur- 
poses, I am glad of it. The interest of the place depends 
much more on the popular version of it than on the facts. 
I wish that tradition had attributed some of the figures to 
Blanche herself. The Saint Anne would double in interest 
if the public had ever called it a portrait of the Queen. The 
singularly living figures at Reims would be still more alive 
if we were allowed to hope that they were portraits of actual 
princes, as they probably were. The sculptor certainly had 
some model for each intense characterisation, and he would 
have been quite likely to use one of high degree. 

My chief perplexity is in the fact that these statues have 
been preserved. Apparently they are the originals, or 
exact reproductions. At Reims one sees instantly that a 
number of the figures—and of the finest—are eighteenth- 
century restorations. At Paris, where Viollet-le-Duc 
wreaked his will, I never feel a moment’s confidence about 
anything. 

Alain’s figure interested me only as a repetition, as though 
he were a lecturer in the schools, which I rather suppose he 
was. His verses may very likely have been meant for helps 
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to memory. As poetry I can hardly imagine them ever to 
have been seriously meant. The actual poetry of the time 
was, I suppose, of the Christian of Troyes type; but I tend 
always to popularise the period. 
Ever yrs 
Henry ApDAmMs 
VI 
Male’s book, about which Mr. Adams inquires in the ensuing 
letter, is his “L’Art Religieux en France au XIII® Siécle.”’ 
When he wrote, Mr. Adams would seem to have been thinking 
especially of stained glass; at least, he mentions Male and Suger 
on the same page of his “Mont Saint Michel,” where he calls 
MAle’s volume essential for the study of French glass, and refers 
to the excellence of Suger’s glass at St. Denis, 1140-1150. 


21 January, 1911. 
1603 H Street, WASHINGTON 
My dear Sir 

Have you a copy of Mle that you can lend me, or do you 
know of any bookseller who has one that I can buy? Most 
of my books are in Paris, and I am in no relations with book- 
sellers here. 

I got back only a week ago, and have been occupied by 
the usual task of getting into relations with my surroundings. 
It is not so easy as one could wish. The world long ago sent 
my own generation to oblivion; then followed the generation 


of the seventies and eighties; and now they are clearing out 
every one whose name was ever heard of before 1900. Even 


Cabot Lodge was barely floated. 
Having no one but Abélard and the Abbé Suger to asso- 


ciate with, I want to recover my relations with them, and 
find that I have not the books. If you can help me to them, 


I shall be greatly obliged. 
Very truly yrs 


Henry ADAMS 





























FLOOD TIDE 
By SrepHeN VINCENT BENET 


Life went whistling a catch, between the plum and the cherry 

Rolling a blossom of pink-like almonds under his tongue, 

Looked at us all as we grew and made exceedingly merry, 

‘* Lord! how I'll dibble and prune, when you aren’t so beautifully 
young!” 


There was moon like a spilling of milky sap from the sky, 

And the tree of the sky was a candle of creamy flame, 

Each white-fire leaf of a star distinct; and old wind went by 

Hooded in dark and ashamed as it whispered some muttering 
name. 


We were huddled up in the launch like a sleepy parcel of 
birds. 

The plunging silence engulfed us. We heard as if we had 
died 

The throb of the engine’s heart erase our tiptoeing werds, 

And the slow, mysterious mouth of the water against the 
side. 


If you dripped your fingers awave, wet star dust clung to the 
skin, 

Spangling the wax-cool hand with the pollen and seeds of 
dawn, 

And the wake like a fish of fire went twisting alive within 

The willow-dark cage of green, and in splinters of foam was 
gone. 


Then we saw the cloudy old house, and the waters deep at 
its stair 
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Bright in an endless flood, irradiate, calm, and wise, 

Like the milk-white body of Truth asleep in her naked hair, 

And the blood and strength of the Earth arose to our dazz- 
ling eyes! 

Quiet, quiet, and quiet, said the march of the wave beneath. 

Oh, immaculate shone the mind as the lotos of silence grew! 

And the sore heart heavy with youth was a clean blade 
straight in its sheath, 

As we drank with a matchless dream in that chrism of salt 
and dew! 


Death jams down on his spade in the bloom of our elvish orchard, 
Even the root-curls crawl at the skeleton jokes he cracks; 
Let’s hold boughs for a while, as our Youth goes out to be tor- 


tured, 
We shall remember a moon till they hew us under the axe! 








THE RECORD OF HENRY JAMES 
By THeopora BosaNQuetT 


HE letters of Henry James have been received with 
general honor.* ‘They have evoked a buzz of charac- 
teristic personal reminiscence; they have been treated 
by reviewers to what is known as a “good press”; they 
have been read by numbers of charming people whose frank 
delight in their power to comprehend the letters carries in 
its free expression the evidence of their earlier bewilderment 
over the novels and tales. But amid this chorus of approval 
one has listened in vain for the note of surprise to be sounded 
by some attentive reader. Possibly the readers most capa- 
ble of attention knew their Henry James too well to feel 
any emotion but gratitude for the banquet so admirably 
provided by Mr. Perey Lubbock’s discriminating care; but 
it might surely have struck somebody that the composition 
of an immense mass of long, untrammelled letters was a 
magnificent and extraordinary feat in an age which has 
virtually lost the capacity for that kind of effort. 

Under the repeated assault of railways, automobiles, 
telegrams, and telephones, our general ability to write let- 
ters has been narrowed to the compass of a single sheet of 
note paper and the smaller oblong of the postcard. For 
Henry James the art of the postcard was impossible. He 
had tried to use cards, but, as he once admitted, he gave up 
buying them because the attempt to communicate by that 
inadequate means took up too much of histime. His shorter 
letters flowed over several quarto sheets; his longer ones 
glided quietly through several thousand words. To receive 
an envelope addressed by him was tobe reminded of unhurried 


*The Letters of Henry James, edited with an Introduction by 
Perey Lubbock, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1920. 
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days when bulky packets were conveyed by swaying mail- 
coaches over rough country roads, and novel readers sat 
down cheerfully to devour the amazing epistles of the heroes 
and heroines of fiction. Henry James’s conception of letters 
was as liberal as his conception of conversation. If letters 
were worth doing at all, they were worth doing thoroughly. 
They matched the reckless and heroic amplitude of his 
telegrams, which he used, as he used taxi-cabs, without any 
embarrassing sense of the rapid addition of coppers into 
silver, and of silver into gold. 

The outstanding fact about his letters is not the length of 
the intervals which made it necessary for him to begin most 
of them with an elaborate apology for delay, but the huge 
expenditure of time and energy needed to write them at all. 
If they had been as frequent as they were copious he could 
have pursued no other occupation. We are able to observe 
him adding each year to the substantial burden of his cor- 
respondence, becoming with experience ever increasingly 
quick to recognize an opportunity for a friendly relation 
and, having swiftly established it, beautifully ready to pro- 
tect and nourish its warm life. More than anything else 
his letters, especially those written during the later years, 
are great generous gestures of affection and remembrance, 
gathering up and embracing his correspondent much as his 
talk would gather up his hearers and sweep them along on a 
rising flood of eloquence. The cultivation of friendships 
may be said to have been his sole recreation. To the 
patience and loyalty of that cultivation these letters bear 
multiple witness. 

It was, however, inevitable that his fine capacity for form- 
ing and maintaining a “relation” should act within definite 
limits, and as we search the record of the years we are able 
to realize that he kept the refreshment of friendship strictly 
in its place. Doomed and predestined as he was to the serv- 
ice of the exacting art of literature, he would have seemed 
in his own eyes to be betraying a trust if ever he had allowed 
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himself to be caught in a really entangling net of human 
affection. A jealous and implacable mistress demanded the 
surrender of his finest powers and his best energies. He 
was obliged to create an impassable barrier between himself 
and the rest of mankind before he could stretch out his 
eager hands from behind their safe walls to beckon and to 
bless. He loved his friends, but he was condemned by the 
law of his being to keep them at a manageable distance. 
Nothing could be permitted to interfere with that arduous 
labor from which Henry James never rested except during 
sleep. When his “morning stint” of creative work was 
ended, he went forth to the renewed assault of the impres- 
sions that were always crowding upon him. He was per- 
petually and mercilessly exposed, incessantly occupied with 
the tremendous task of assimilating his experience, freeing 
the malleable gold from every scrap of baser metal, and 
remoulding the precious stuff into new forms of speech or 
writing with all the devices of his art and craftsmanship. 

It might even be guessed that Henry James chose his 
friends with unconscious reference to the store of raw ma- 
terial they could bring for him to fashion into unsuspected 
beauty. The fault he found least easy to overlook was 
“inarticulateness,’’ which amounted in his eyes to the wilful 
withholding of treasures of alien experience. What he 
could make of conversational hints we know from his own 
confession in the various prefaces to the New York edition 
of the Novels and Tales, which discloses the fact that more 
often than not the initial idea of a story came to him through 
the medium of other people’s talk. From a formless welter 
of anecdote he could unerringly pick out the real centre, the 
living nucleus for a reconstructed and properly balanced 
work of art. His instinct for immediate selection was 
admirable, but he needed as much as possible to let it range 
wide among a profusion of offered flowers, secure that it 
would alight on the most promising bud. 


He could extract no satisfaction from the contemplation ._ 
10 Bese 
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of keepers of any golden silence and very little from inter- 
course with the numerous persons whom he dismissed from 
his attention as “simple organisms.” These he considered 
mere wasters of a writer’s time, and it is significant that his 
constant appreciation of the work of Mrs. Wharton was 
slightly baffled by “Ethan Frome” because, as he said, the 
characters of the story were such simple creatures as hardly 
to be worth the pains the gifted writer had spent on them. 
In the earlier letters from England and Italy there is ample 
evidence of his dependence on educated conversation for any 
real sense of communication. ‘I have been nearly a year in 
Italy,” he wrote in 1874, “and have hardly spoken to an 
Italian creature save washerwomen and waiters. This, 
you'll say, is my own stupidity; but granting this gladly, 
it proves that even a creature addicted as much to senti- 
mentalizing as I am over the whole mise en scéne of Italian 
life, doesn’t find an easy initiation into what lies behind it. 
Sometimes I am overwhelmed with the pitifulness of this 
absurd want of reciprocity between Italy itself and all my 
rhapsodies about it.” Other wanderers might have found 
more of Italy in the washerwomen and the waiters, here 
guaranteed to be the true native article, than in all the 
nobility of Rome or the Anglo-Americans of Venice, but 
that was not Henry James’s way. For him pearls and dia- 
monds did not fall from the lips of waiters or washerwomen, 
and princesses never walked the world disguised as goose- 
girls. Yet he could receive as straight as possible his acute 
visual impressions of the glowing beauty that so splendidly 
haunts the pages of his Italian literary adventures—“ Rod- 
erick Hudson,” “The Aspern Papers,” “The Wings of the 
Dove.” 

If Henry James’s friendships were necessarily subordinate 
or even ancillary to his passion for literature, these letters 
make it clear that he never had any doubt of the wisdom of 
his choice. In truth he had no choice; he was chosen. 
And in return for his single-minded devotion and his abun- 
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dant sacrifices, he was never without the uplifting, unfailing 
assurance that his devotion was rewarded and his sacrifice 
accepted. He was possessed by a conviction as clear and 
abiding as the belief of any cloistered saint, that the power 
which worked through him would sustain and inspire him to 
the end. Even in his young days the sense of almost mirac- 
ulous support is evident, but it increases in strength with the 
passage of years. Worried and despondent as he might be 
about the restrictions of an income which could not be 
stretched to cover “Greece or Egypt”’ without more arrange- 
ment than he cared to make, distressed by painful attacks 
of illness, distracted by the incursion of visitors, he never 
lost the key of his interior fortress. He was always serenely 
conscious that he was the instrument of a divinity punctually 
responsive to his ardent and repeated pressure of the spring 
of inspiration. 

It is only natural that this faith, by which Henry James 
lived, is not the subject of explicit statement in his letters; 
but it is the foundation of them all. The fullest expression 
of it is preserved in the scrap of a preliminary note, pencilled 
on a few sheets of paper late one New Year’s Eve, for a novel 
he was beginning to conceive. The essential part of this 
scribbled plan Mr. Lubbock has happily been able to use in 
his Introduction, to the great benefit of our proper under- 
standing of the letters which follow: “I simply make an ap- 
peal to all the powers and forces and divinities to whom I’ve 
ever been loyal and who haven’t failed me yet—after all: 
never, never yet! . . . Causons, causons, mon bon—oh 
celestial, soothing, sanctifying process, with all the high sane 
forces of the sacred time fighting, through it, on my side! 
Let me fumble it gently and patiently out—with fever and 
fidget laid to rest—as in the old enchanted months! It only 
looms, it only shines and shimmers, too beautiful and too 
interesting; it only hangs there too rich and too full and with 
too much to give and to pay; it only presents itself too 
admirably and too vividly, too straight and square and vivid, 
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as a little organic and effective Action. . . . I seem to 
emerge from these recent bad days—the fruit of blind ac- 
cident—and the prospect clears and flushes, and my poor 
blest old Genius pats me so admirably and lovingly on the 
back that I turn, I screw round, and bend my lips to pas- 
sionately, in my gratitude, kiss its hands.” 

The letters are revealing in proportion as the reader 
realizes that they do not hold the secret of Henry James’s 
life. His life is in the books which he produced with silent 
regularity, dropped year by year on to the tables of book- 
sellers and into the shelves of libraries, to be bought and 
cherished by the faithful, ignored by the multitude, and 
treated as a test of mental endurance by a number of per- 
sons of the type that made Browning what he was in his 
“Browning Society” phase. Fortunately for posterity, 
Henry James did not lend himself to exploitation by any 
Jacobean Society. Instead of inventing riddles for prize 
students, he scattered about his pages a number of pregnant 
passages which contain all the clues that any intelligent 
reader needs for keeping up with him. It was his theory 
that if readers didn’t keep up with him—as they admittedly 
didn’t always—the fault was entirely in their failure of 
attention. There are revelations in his books, just as he 
declared that there were in the works of Neil Paraday. 
‘Extract the opinion, disengage the answer—these are the 
real acts of homage.” 

From the familiar correspondence we shall gather neither 
so considered an opinion nor so definite an answer to our 
inquiries into the real nature and temperament of the 
writer. But taken as sidelights on the rich array of the 
novels and tales, the letters are extraordinarily valuable, 
helping us to understand how it happened that any man was 
able to progress along so straight a path from one end of his 
life to the other. The essential nature, the temperamental 
_make-up of his consciousness, was revealed in the two en- 

lightening volumes of the early history of himself and his 
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sister and brothers. He was as acutely sensitive to im- 
pressions as he was impervious to a number of ideas which 
press with an increasingly dead weight upon the minds of 
most educated persons. Not until the outbreak of the 
great war do we find him uttering a forcible “opinion”’ about 
affairs outside his personal range. He was entirely free from 
the illusion which dominates so many of us that by grouping 
individuals in arbitrary classes and by twisting harmless ad- 
jectives into abstract nouns it is ‘possible for us to think of 
more than one thing at a time and to conceive of qualities 
apart from their manifestation. What he saw he possessed; 
what he understood he criticised; but he never reckoned it 
to be any part of his business to sit in judgment on the 
actions of men working in alien material for inartistic ends, 
or to speculate about the nature of the universe or the con- 
flict or reconciliation of science with religion. 

The two combatant champions of Darwinism and ortho- 
dox theology, Huxley and Gladstone, enrich the pages of a 
single letter without any reference to what they respectively 
stood for. “Huxley is a very genial, comfortable being, 

. . But of course my talk with him is mere amiable gen- 
eralities.”” Of Gladstone there is a little more, but again the 
personal impression is the thing sought. “I was glad of a 
chance to feel the ‘personality’ of a great political leader— 
or as G. is now thought here even, I think, by his partisans, 
ex-leader. That of Gladstone is very fascinating—his 
urbanity extreme—his eye that of a man of genius—and his 
apparent self-surrender to what he is talking of without a 
flaw. He made a great impression on me—greater than 
anyone I have seen here: though ’tis perhaps owing to my 
naiveté, and unfamiliarity with statesmen.”” One would like 
to know to what subject Gladstone had surrendered himself 
in his talk with this quiet entranced young American who 
must surely have been, for his part, as much reduced con- 
versationally to “mere amiable generalities” as on the occa- 
sion of his meeting Huxley. It is difficult to think of a single 
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likely point of contact between the minds of Gladstone and 
Henry James. But that, for delicacy of registration, was a 
clear advantage. The recording instrument could perform 
its work without the hindrance of any distraction of atten- 
tion from the man himself to the matter of his speech. 

His nationality saved Henry James from the common 
English necessity for taking a “side” in the lively political 
game; and we have his own account of his bewildered blank- 
ness when he was asked at a London breakfast-party for 
“distinctness about General Grant’s first cabinet, upon the 
formation of which the light of the newspaper happened then 
to beat.”” The question was embarrassing. ‘‘There were, 
it appeared, things of interest taking place in America, and 
I had had, in this absurd manner, to come to England to 
learn it: I had had over there on the ground itself no con- 
ception of any such matter—nothing of the smallest interest, 
by any perception of mine, as I suppose I should still blush 
to recall, had taken place in America since the War.” But 
if cabinets and parties were, and remained, beyond the pale 
of Henry James’s sensibility, he was none the less enraptured 
by the manners and habits of a country where politicians 
and civil servants could meet together for a leisurely break- 
fast, “‘the exciting note of a social order in which everyone 
wasn’t hurled straight, with the momentum of rising, upon 
an office or a store.” 

It was under the influence of these early appreciations 
that the passionate pilgrim wrote that “the Englishmen I 
have met not only kill but bury in unfathomable depths, the 
Americans I have met.”’ It should be added that this stric- 
ture clearly applies only to the Americans of the touring 
tribe. A little later the English come in for equally drastic 
treatment. ‘‘The English have such a mortal mistrust of 
anything like criticism or ‘keen analysis’ (which they seem 
to regard as a kind of maudlin foreign flummery) that 
I rarely remember to have heard on English lips any 
other intellectual verdict (no matter under what provoca- 
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tion) than this broad synthesis ‘so immensely clever.’ 
What exasperates you is not that they can’t say more, but 
that they wouldn’t if they could.” This exasperation he 
was to feel over and over again, for the inhabitants of Great 
Britain presented then, even more solidly than they do 
to-day, a complacently “inarticulate” front to researching 
students. Echoes of his irritated amusement are frequent 
in his earlier letters to those American friends on whom he 
could count for sympathetic understanding. ‘“‘I am sinking 
into dull British acceptance and conformity. . . . I am 
losing my standard—my charming little standard that I 
used to think so high; my standard of wit, of grace, of good 
manners, of vivacity, of urbanity, of intelligence, of what 
makes an easy and natural style of intercourse! And this 
in consequence of my having dined out during the past win- 
ter 107 times! When I come home you will think me a sad 
barbarian—I may not even, just at first, appreciate your 
fine points!” 

Nevertheless, he liked living in London because he could 
there be ‘an observer in a place where there is most in the 
world to observe.” Reading these earlier letters, one feels 
almost sorry for the unconscious victims of this keen-eyed 
spectator. Nobody warned them, nobody foresaw their 
fate. The note-taking chiel was permitted to go his unob- 
trusive way, unquestioned and unhindered by any modest 
embarrassment in the subjects of his concentrated scrutiny. 
He could find Ruskin “weakness pure and simple.” He 
could “‘easily—more than easily—see all round Flaubert 
intellectually.”” An evening at Madame Viardot’s provoked 
a reflective comparison between the capacity of celebrated 
Europeans to behave absurdly and the incapacity of cele- 
brated Americans todo so. “It was both strange and sweet 
to see poor Turgenev acting charades of the most extrava- 
gant description, dressed out in old shawls and masks, going 
on all fours, etc. The charades are their usual Sunday even- 
ing occupation and the good faith with which Turgenev, at 
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his age and with his glories, can go into them is a striking 
example of that spontaneity which Europeans have and we 
have not. Fancy Longfellow, Lowell, or Charles Norton 
doing the like, and every Sunday evening!” 

How unlikely this interested commentator was to “do the 
like’? spontaneously, we may judge from Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s account of his appearance among a holiday-making 
company of artists and writers gathered together in a 
Worcestershire village during the late summer of 1886, ten 
years after he had watched the charades in Paris. ‘Henry 
James was the only sedate one of us all—benign, indulgent, 
but grave, and not often unbending beyond a genial chuckle. 

. It is remembered with what affability he wore a gar- 
land of flowers at a birthday feast, and even, nobly descend- 
ing, took part one night in a cake-walk. But mostly, though 
not much our senior, he was serious, mildly avuncular, but 
very happy and unupbraiding.”’ 

It was during the years between 1878 and 1888 that his 
long and delighted exposure to national types and char- 
acters bore its most characteristic fruit. In September, 
1888, while he was at work on ““The Tragic Muse,” he was 
able to write that “I am getting to know English life better 
than American . . . and to understand the English char- 
acter, or at least the mind, as well as if I had invented it 
—which indeed I think I could have done without any 
very extraordinary expenditure of ingenuity.” But con- 
currently with his increasing comprehension he was to 
realize that beneath the surface differences there were deep- 
rooted similarities between the Anglo-Saxon nations. His 
attitude, at the end of twenty years of persistent interna- 
tional observation, is admirably summed up in a letter writ- 
ten to his brother William. ‘It is always a great misfor- 
tune, I think, when one has reached a certain age, that if one 
is living in a country not one’s own and one is of anything of 
an ironic or critical disposition, one mistakes the inevitable 
reflections and criticisms that one makes, more and more 
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as one grows older, upon life and human nature, etc., for a 
judgment of that particular country, its natives, peculiarities, 
etc., to which, really, one has grown exceedingly accustomed. 
For myself, at any rate, I am deadly weary of the whole 
‘international’ state of mind—so that I ache, at times, with 
fatigue at the way it is constantly forced upon me as a sort of 
virtue or obligation. I can’t look at the English-American 
world, or feel about them, any more, save as a big Anglo- 
Saxon total, destined to such an amount of melting together 
that an insistence on their differences becomes more and more 
idle and pedantic; and that melting together will come the 
faster the more one takes it for granted and treats the life of 
the two countries as continuous or more or less convertible, 
or at any rate as simply different chapters of the same gen- 
eral subject. Literature, fiction in particular, affords a mag- 
nificent arm for such taking for granted, and one may so do an 
excellent work with it. I have not the least hesitation in say- 
ing that I aspire to write in such a way that it would be impos- 
sible to an outsider to say whether I am at a given moment an 
American writing about England or an Englishman writing 
about America, . . . and so far from being ashamed of 
such an ambiguity I should be exceedingly proud of it, 
for it would be highly civilized.” 

The writer of such words has clearly travelled far since he 
set down his immediate impressions of his descent upon Eng- 
land in 1869. We can account for the change by observing 
his points of contact with an increasing number of intelligent 
Englishmen. He had passed from admiration of the heirs 
of the mellow old houses and the immemorial gardens and all 
the rich treasure of historic inheritance to a conviction of the 
unworthiness of most of the English people he met to possess 
their own rare legacy. Prepared to find the inhabitants of 
the British Islands immeasurably more complex and wonder- 
ful than his own compatriots, Henry James had not taken 
very long to discover his mistake. He compared them with 
the civilization of Shady Hill and found them barbaric. 
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But as time went on he began to distinguish gleams of in- 
telligence shining through the general British fog. He was 
no longer obliged to depend entirely upon the letters of 
Charles Eliot Norton and Miss Grace Norton and W. D. 
Howells for his sole refreshment. He could fall back upon 
the company of Mr. Edmund Gosse, and he had found a 
friend in R. L. Stevenson. The little handful of English 
men and women possessed of a genuine interest in the art of 
letters emerged from the general obscurity, and he made out 
that, on the whole, there might be almost as many civilized 
people in England as in his native land. 

But his reactions were not yet ended. It was to be borne 
in on him that although he had gained an immense amount 
from his European sojourn, yet he had missed something 
that was conceivably more precious. He had not struck 
root anywhere. He could lament, in a letter to his brother 
written in 1899, having “‘too miserably lacked in my own 
too casual youth” the kind of experience that should have 
attached him to his own country. He earnestly advised 
a different treatment for his nephews. ‘‘ What I most of all 
feel, and in the light of it conjure you to keep doing for 
them, is their being @ méme to contract local saturations and 
attachments in respect to their own great and glorious coun- 
try, to learn, and strike roots into, its infinite beauty, as I 
suppose, and variety. . . . Make the boys. . . stick fast 
and sink up to their necks in everything their own countries 
and climates can give de pareil et de supérieur. Its being 
their ‘own’ will double their use of it.” 

For himself it was too late. His visit to America in 1904, 
full though it was of wonder and interest, was the visit of an 
eager and impressionable stranger. After returning to his 
pleasant old house in the ancient Sussex town, he was de- 
lighted to find that he had after all struck root. He could 
write to Mrs. Wharton, in 1912, that “your only drawback 
is not having the homeliness and the inevitability and the 
happy limitation and the affluent poverty, of a Country of 
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your Own (comme mot, par exemple!)’”’; and he could declare 
after taking the Oath of Allegiance to the King of England 
in 1915 that “I was really too associated before for any 
nominal change to matter. The process has only shown 
me what I virtually was—so that it’s rather disappointing 
in respect to acute sensation. I haven’t any, I blush to 
confess!’ Associated he certainly was, allied by innumer- 
able sympathies and affections to the land he had adopted. 
But he never seemed to be either English or American or 
Cosmopolitan. He was distinguished in any society; he 
melted into none. Even if he had never left New England, 
it may reasonably be doubted whether he would have been 
able to take his country for granted, for he never took any- 
thing for granted. He was a citizen of another world who 
would never have been at home anywhere on this earth. 
When he was most at home he was furthest from any human 
presences. 

To-day, with the completed record before us—the novels, 
criticisms, biographies, and letters—we can see more clearly 
than before how little those international aspects that en- 
gaged Henry James’s attention really mattered to his genius. 
A man so uniquely gifted must surely have reached the 
same conclusions, pursued the same ends wherever he had 
lived and whatever human interactions he had noted. When 
he came out of his refuge into the world beyond his study 
walls and looked about him, what he saw was a place of 
torment, where creatures of prey thrust their claws into 
the quivering flesh of the doomed, defenseless children of 
light. Yet he had the abiding comfort of his inner certainty 
that the children of light had an eternal advantage; he was 
aware to the finest fibre of his being that the “poor sensitive 
gentlemen”’ he so numerously treated possessed a jewel that 
would outlast all the glittering paste of the world and the 
flesh; he knew that nothing in life mattered compared with 
spiritual decency. 

So in the end it is not really very important to distin- 
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guish between the nationalities of his betrayed and trium- 
phant victims. They might equally well be innocent Amer- 
icans maltreated by odious Europeans, refined Europeans 
fleeced by unscrupulous Americans, or young children of 
any race exposed to evil influences. The cardinal fact is 
that everywhere Henry James saw fineness apparently sac- 
rificed to grossness, beauty to avarice, truth to a bold front. 
He realized that the tenderness of growing life is at the 
mercy of personal tyranny, and he would have liked every- 
one to be as free from the tyranny of personalities as he had 
made his own life. His novels are over and over again an 
exposure of this wickedness, a sustained and passionate 
plea for the fullest freedom of the individual development 
that he saw continually imperilled by barbarous stupidity. 

Every reader of his letters will soon perceive that he was 
scrupulously careful himself never to exercise the least 
touch of this tyranny over the lives of other people. The 
only advice he ever permits himself is a recommendation to 
“let your soul live.” Towards the end of his life the dis- 
like of seeming to interfere with the freedom of his friends 
became intensely strong. It was a misery to him to feel 
that another person’s plans might be made with even a 
remote reference to himself. Much as he enjoyed seeing 
his friends and his relatives, he could not bear to suspect 
that they were undergoing the discomfort of voyages or 
journeys in order to be with him, and he would always have 
prevented their start if he could. In his anarchistic Utopia 
nobody would have been responsible for any other human 
begin, but only for his own civilized character. His circle 
of friends will easily recall how nearly Henry James realized 
in his own person this ideal. 





CONVERSATIONAL POETRY 
By Epira FrRankKuIn Wyatt 


HE first school I ever attended was in Dubuque on the 
Mississippi. A French-settled city, it is vignetted 
in my memory as a place with an open market-square 
surrounded by flowery vegetable and fruit stands; a place 
with a white stone cathedral; and a Trappist monastery, 
vine-arbored and far off in the environs; with shady, maple- 
lined streets and red brick sidewalks; and fine bluffs where 
harebells grew in the limestone ledges close below you, and 
you might see across the levee, the wide-glancing breadth of 
the river. 
In our school, then appearing to me so populous and 
almost swarming, and made up, I suppose, of perhaps six- 


teen girls, I used to read with great pleasure in the Fourth 
Reader, at the age of about seven, the “‘ Ballad of the Inch- 
cape Rock” — 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was still as she could be— 
down to the end where the dying rover hears the devil ring- 
ing the Inchcape bell under the ocean’s floor. 
Maybe it was because, when I asked where the river went, 
I had been told that it went all the way to the ocean, and 
this circumstance had interested me greatly in its inevitable 
destination; or perhaps it was because poetry about the sea 
has for any inland child the charm of shores unknown; or 
maybe from an unconscious response to the clear dramatic 
ability of the “Inchcape Rock” —from whatever reason this 
capital old descriptive piece gave me in my childhood an 
unformulated idea of poetry simply as a large, a liberated 
and non-literal means of communication about anything in 
the world. 
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This conception was heightened not only by 


My Uncle Jehosaphat had a pig, 
A pig of high degree, 
Who always wore a brown scratch wig 
Most beautiful to see— 
by “Up! Down! Up! Down! All the way to London 
Town!” and other earlier favorites, but also by an unusual 
literary event in our school life. 

Mr. A. Bronson Alcott paid a visit to a Dubuque friend, 
the father of a schoolmate of mine; and our reading-class was 
hospitably invited to spend the afternoon with the Concord 
philosopher, not exactly as a distinguished transcendent- 
alist, but as the father and representative, the ambassador 
as it were, of the creator of Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. Im- 
maturity excluded no one. In Judge Adams’s pleasant 
library all of us in our best hair ribbons and fresh white mus- 
lin and light blue chambray dresses sat about this smiling, 
friendly ambassador of letters, and heard—and the more 
courageous of the larger ones, those who were old enough to 
have their coiffures arranged in what were called “‘Catogan 
Cues,” talked about “ Eight Cousins” and “ Rose in Bloom”: 
and everybody ate little cakes with frosting. 

I supposed Mr. Alcott was a poet, as indeed he was. I 
thought of him also as a bard; and this whole convivial, ter- 
rifying, but pleasurable scene in which bards met everyone as 
peers was vaguely infused for me with that spacious air of 
human communication that breathed about the “Ballad of 
the Inchcape Rock.”” This was the way poets were. This 
was the way they went on—generously telling anything they 
happened to know about particularly, to anyone, irrespective 
of age or any mere material consideration. 

The profounder and subtler consciousness of poetry that 
comes to one in later years, poetry as a revelation of intensi- 
fied attentions, of intimate moods, of the supreme truth of 
creation for the poet, his explanation of the universe—these 
greater aspects need not exclude that old bright-colored 
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vision of the poet’s art of simple, conversational entertain- 
ment. Much is to be said I think for the kind of poetry 
where the author converses freely with the reader concerning 
almost anything he happens to know about particularly. 

It is from this view of poetry that Byron’s conversation 
flows along every page of his verse. Who remembers now 
the tales that this shimmering tide of ironic comment carries 
forward? “TI stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs”’ is 
simply a literary opinion, an eddy in the current. But it 
will be recalled, I think, long after anyone is left who knows 
just where Childe Harold was going on his pilgrimage or the 
climax and result of his quest. 

Incapable of sustained power in calling great spirits from 
the vasty deep, yet in his sustained power as a great talker, 
a talker of genius, Byron strikes you with constant admira- 
tion at every turn of his cumbersome presentation of the 
central ideas of his clumsy compositions. His voice sounds 
eloquently in brilliant description, in witty narration, in a 
general panoramic criticism of the ways and farings of men, 
in sudden penetrations, swift convivial brightness. That 
eloquent, talkative voice, retaining its personal individual 
quality so amazingly through all the years and changes of 
men’s tastes and manners is, to one listener at least, Byron’s 
most distinguished claim to glory. 

What you like best in him is his spirited freedom, his 
variety, his natural force as a born entertainer in telling you 
whatever interests him most at the minute—his contempt 
for Southey, his gallant admiration of the courage of the 
Maid of Saragossa, his lively supper with the Albanian 
bandits, his enjoyment of the splendor of the Alps. His 
eloquence is often stronger than his own intent of revelation, 
and rises and carries him away with its impetus, as in his 
unconscious betrayal of his jealousy of Keats. 

On occasion, of course, he is a splendid singer; he can 
come forward and render the first notes of “There was a 
sound of revelry by night” in a way to make everyone but 
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the literal and tone-deaf lean forward, focus their opera- 
glasses, and know that at the end they will not fail to add 
their applause to a furore. But this is simply a part of the 
fun; and only a facet of Byron’s sparkling, magical faculty 
of imparting to what he says the prismatic air of reception 
by a brilliant audience in full evening dress—all of them, 
the audience and himself being rather too brilliant and im- 
portant—or too unimportant, if you like—to go into any- 
thing very deeply or to know so very much about it. 

That craft of the air of worldly discourse Byron undoubt- 
edly learned from Pope. Spontaneity is the first tone you 
hear in the narrative of Byron, and the last to be found in 
the utterances of the author of the “Essay on Man.” But it 
is a poor listener who will not catch, behind those insistent 
couplets, the rush of a mind thwarted and repressed, the 
speech of a man who like Byron has a hundred things he is 
interested in to tell you about. 

These matters Pope is interested in are definitive rather 
than suggested perhaps—conceptions less of fine frenzy than 
of concentrated exactitudes, of clear, quintessential dis- 
criminations. Not even the custom of rhymed couplets 
will prevent that talk from being poetic or indeed poignant. 
The echoes of all the cruelties of Pope’s crippled life, its 
spirited achievement, its resistless acuteness, breathe in the 
poetry of the Addison satire—the genuine poetic satire, the 
bitter-sweet and fascinating criticism of life, distilled from 
the vivid poppy leaves of genius crushed by the domination 
of a small prestige. 

Pope was indeed so excellent a conversationalist that his 
‘good things” are always being repeated by other persons. 
These “‘ good things” of a couplet-stringing commentator are 
an inextricable part of the warp of our language now; and 
people are likely to continue indefinitely the injustice of 
damning with faint praise the man who has taught them 
how to phrase their ungratefulness. 

Literary fashions run the field. Rhymed couplets were 
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all but the common language of letters of Pope’s day, of 
Byron’s and Scott’s, and of the beginning of Tennyson’s. 
It is doubtless due to this circumstance that we owe both 
Scott’s and Tennyson’s development as rhymed conversa- 
tionalists, quite outside their gifts as lyrists. All these per- 
sons—Pope, Byron, Scott, Tennyson—had an enormous 
amount of lively opinions and impressions to talk about. 
They said in verse much that the fashion of our day would 
express editorially or in essay form. 

“Locksley Hall,’ indeed, is strangely like a species of 
many-colored, lyric, biographic editorial. You know from 
the beginning that the hero is not asking his comrades to 
leave him alone in solitude. He is asking them to leave him 
alone to soliloquize to a large, appreciative circulation who 
have perfect confidence in his policies concerning every- 
thing he tells about—the bugle-horn, Amy, the savage 
woman and her dusky race, pilots of the purple twilight 
dropping down with costly bales, the Parliament of Man 
and the Federation of the World, and all the rest. From 
the first you perceive that you and everyone else will re- 
ceive it all, as Stevenson says about Defoe’s description of 
the articles Crusoe found in the boat, “like a surprise you 
had expected.” 

Persons of the nature of George Meredith or Swinburne 
cannot reasonably be expected to like a bard endowed not 
only with so many popular, editorial faculties, but even 
with so many of the peculiar talents of a circulation man- 
ager, as Tennyson undoubtedly possessed. But that is not a 
reason why other people should not enjoy Tennyson as a 
splendid journalistic entertainer of multitudes, both when 
he is and when he is not the composer of great poetry. 

In this point of entertainment Scott is all but the peer of 
Byron and Tennyson. Someone has said that the narrative 
poems are simply Waverley novels inrhyme. There is suf- 
ficient truth in the remark. Yet there is something else, 
something besides the Waverley tone, in “The Lay of the 
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Last Minstrel” and in “Marmion.” The bright energy of 
their tales gives the reader far less of Jedediah Cleishbotham 
and more of Walter Scott than any of the Waverley novels 
do, for me at least. In their fresh, modest spontaneity you 
hear the voice of the Walter Scott who roved over Scotland 
hunting out traditions of half-forgotten ballads, the Scott 
who said that if he could never see the Highlands again he 
thought he should die. 

There is something rich and inclusive about their verdant, 
lucid romances, something generous and various in Tenny- 
son’s long narrative, talkative poems, that is lacking in 
briefer and more intense and unified compositions. ‘‘The 
Wizard of the North” and the inspired author of the large, 
heterogeneous agreeable junk shop of “‘The Palace of Art”’ 
have a certain pleasure-giving ability akin to that of the 
natures of those who like to take you to the circus. One 
spectacle succeeds another in their hospitality. At the end 
you sink back weary but happy, thinking what splendid fun 
it has all been and how amusing and appreciative your com- 
panions were. 

This essentially democratic ability of a poet to take you to 
the circus appears nowhere in a more enchanting form than 
in the Fifteenth Idyl of Theocritus. The poet, it will be 
remembered, begins with the arrival of an agreeable, silly 
Syracusan woman, Gorgo, at the house of her friend, an 
equally delightful simpleton Praxinoé, in Alexandria. They 
are to attend together the sacred festival of Adonis; to see 
his Image at the palace; to hear the Hymn to the God, sung 
by a great singer. 

While Praxinoé is dressing, the friends chatter. They 
show off. They boss their maids—Eutychis and Eunoé. 

Gorgo: Praxinoé, you can’t think how well that dress made full 
as you have got it suits you. Tell me how much did it cost?—the 
dress by itself, I mean. 

Praxinoé: Don’t talk of it, Gorgo; more than eight guineas of 
good, hard money. And about the work on it I have almost worn 
my life out. 
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Gorgo: Well, you couldn’t have done better. 

Praxinoé: Thank you. Bring me my shawl and put my hat 
properly on my head—properly. 

And then they are on the street, pushing and crowding and 
prattling. 

Praxinoé: Good heavens! what a crowd of people! How on 
earth are we ever to get through all this? They are like ants: you 
can’t count them. My dearest Gorgo, what will become of us? 
Here are the Royal Horse Guards. My good man don’t ride over 
me! Look at that bay horse rearing bolt upright; what a vicious 
one! Eunoé, you mad girl, do take care! That horse will cer- 
tainly be the death of the man on his back. , 

Gorgo: All right, Praxinoé, we are safe behind them: and they 
have gone on to where they are stationed. 

Praxinoé: Well, yes I begin to revive again. From the time 
I was a little girl I have had more horror of horses and snakes than 
of anything in the world. 

As the dialogue flows on, you look at the wonderful Image 
on his silver couch. Suddenly in the midst of the street 
noises and the women’s chatter, you hear another voice, the 
Singer’s voice: “Mistress, who loveth the haunts of Golgi, 
and Idalium, and high-peaked Eryx, Aphrodite that playest 
with gold! how have the delicate-footed hours after twelve 
months brought thy Adonis back to thee from the ever-flow- 
ing Acheron!” 

The proud hymn soars on, dropping ambrosia, singing of 
green bowers and white ivory eagles, the bridegroom of 
Cyprus, and Acheron’s shore, and the waves of the sea. At 
last its deep-voiced music ends; and Praxinoé observes com- 
placently that women are wonderful things; and chatters 
her way out of Matthew Arnold’s charming translation. 
And you close the book, thinking that simply as a method of 
making a number of very diverse comments on a human 
scene and manners this inimitable composition is a deathless 
monument to poetry as conversation. Itisas though Theoc- 
ritus having visited the festival at Alexandria had returned 
to call on posterity and tell us all about it. 
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The fact that this delightful, conversational faculty of 
poetry is not its greatest gift is a circumstance that has dis- 
paraged it unduly in recent taste. People speak of not liking 
“narrative poetry” or “descriptive poetry” with obvious 
pride in their lack of appreciation, and seem to hope you will 
suppose they cannot well bear anything less profound than 
Pindar in the original Greek. Poetry is not for them a 
human communication to be listened to, but an anxious 
question of the distinction of the poet’s position. 

We have, indeed, a considerable body of Americo-Grecian 
verse produced obviously from an odd impression on the 
authors’ part that Greek poetry lacked the power of con- 
temporary human communication, and was merely a con- 
strained, literary attitude. Because an accident of time 
and space has made classic utterance occasionally cryptic 
and fragmentary, and because to many English-speaking 
readers the communicative diseur music of Latin and Greek 
prosody is imperceptible, these contemporary authors will 
be cryptic and fragmentary and non-musical; and adopt an 
oracular manner, or an oracular manner as they have read 
it, whether or not they possess an oracular inspiration. If 
they tell us nothing more than 


Leaves are gray-green. 

The glass, broken bright-green, 
they dignify their perception by the name of “Lines”; and 
set it apart as a distinguished pronouncement. 

Clearly, most of the practitioners of verse as a constrained 
attitude came not to speak—still less to sing. They came 
to appear important. Their purpose was not so much 
communicative as druidical and terroristic. If any of them 
had wished to soliloquize about taking a savage woman to 
rear his dusky race, he would have been disappointed at 
uttering his changing moods on the subject without manag- 
ing to shock his readers, or at least to disdain them as Philis- 
tines. If he did anything so bourgeois as to express himself, 
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or anything else to a world of supposedly equal companion- 
ship, how could he follow his terroristic programme? 

The vogue of the cult of appearing important poetically by 
a constrained attitude, unrelated to any revelative intent, 
has awed some readers, and added to the innocent merriment 
of others by inducing multitudes of persons in America to 
set up as poets, apparently chiefly on the ground of possess- 
ing no ability as authors. 

One cannot help feeling that it is the widespread practice 
of these multitudes that has perhaps caused a certain con- 
descension to the diseur poetry and verse of men with 
ideas. It is the fashion, it is true, to praise Lowell for his 
“Commemoration Ode.” But the charm of his melodic 
comment on contemporary events is rather dismissed from 
consideration. 

I think, on the contrary, that Lowell’s rhymed eloquence 
gives a sense of the tone of thought of his day and circle one 
would be especially sorry to miss. Can you obtain else- 
where just that impression of liberal thought in a library 
surrounded by a spacious, sunlit world where robins sing 
and blackbirds whistle; just that impression of a gallant 
admiration of belles lettres; of courageous, abolitionist prin- 
ciples, of a liking for energetic progress and for Columbus 
“friendless on an unknown sea”—an impression of leisure 
and study, attractive and attentive, and life well and wisely 
ordered? 

Then, too, like the deity of his reverence, 


One of his great charities is music. 


And that music breathes an exquisite sense of human love 
none the less sincerely charming because it is so much in 
the tacit tone of everyday—of love like “wind over the 
violets” —love that “into the infinite freedom openeth”: 
and in whose spirit you seem to move down a shade-dappled, 
afternoon street of elm trees and colonial doorways with 
green fan lights, not too far away from the real country to 
walk into it now and then, and live in its “starry energy of 
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truth” and look on the “quivering gold of the pond lily’s 
heart.” 

The conversational poetry I have mentioned is lucid. It 
has been thrown out of fashion, I believe, not only by the 
fact that its authors cared more about what they had to 
say than about appearing important, but by a candor which 
is not in accord with the time-spirit. 

Unfortunately, the belief that it is distinguished not to 
express clearly an idea the author understands perfectly has 
been held by some of our most brilliant writers of English. 
Meredith is a striking instance. That is, I think, what 
Swinburne meant when he said that Browning was born 
with a stammer, but Meredith cultivated his; and what 
Mr. Hyndman means when he says of him: “He deliber- 
ately enshrouded himself in an atomosphere of artificiality 
in his writings. . . . He would not talk plainly to the 
world at large. His defects in this respect grew with his 
growth and became stronger with his age.” 

Even the most devoted of Meredith’s admirers must 
admit, I suppose, that there are in his poetry and prose 
elements not even intentionally expressive, but like the ways 
of a child who shows off to strangers. 

When that is said, however, one finds none the less that 
Meredith is one of the most conversational of poets. Mr. 
Hyndman tells us of his talk that it was “not a monologue, 
but a giving forth in very flowing language of brilliant ideas 
and beautiful conceptions in response to those who were 
talking around him.” 

It is in this view of his poetry, in enjoying its habit of 
frequent answer to the voiceless intelligence he addresses in 
the reading world of persons unknown that one finds its 
richest gift. 

There is something in the responsive speech of Meredith’s 
poetry that seems to flash out like a beacon light for the 
reader, as though he had been “friendless on an unknown 
sea,” an air of illimitable and magic reassurance. Almost 
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all his poems have the genius of invigorating talk and vivid 
opinion. But the “Ode to Youth in Memory” and the 
“Ode to the Comic Spirit” particularly possess his pecu- 
liar genius in varied discourse, as distinguished essays in 
verse: and are rather less as odes than as great, poetic con- 
versations, on philosophy and literary criticism and “white 
peaks” and “wild wine,” on “terrible Immortals in rose- 
mists,” on “Laughter, the sweet singing keynote of the 
wise’’—conversations “filled with the parti-colored bloom 
of loved and hated” in a hospitality where all mankind are 
peers, all enkindled by the 


Light of the mind, the mind’s discourse, 
The rational in graciousness. 

Meredith’s discursive poetry is far enough in many senses 
from the plain tale of nature’s wild justice of the “Inchcape 
Rock.” But it has the old, bracing faculty I liked in that 
poem—a large kindness in imparting to everyone something 
the poet has learned from life. From far away its voice 
speaks to you of the ocean; if you are at sea it lights the 
shore. It bears you the lovely message that conversational 
poetry tells you everywhere about human existence; and 
reminds you that in the immortal romance of the wide, wide 
world, the multitudinous, everyday, layman’s world of voice- 
less intelligences and of persons unknown, the wine was 
poured for you before you crossed the threshold, and you 
were remembered before you were born. 











RATTLESNAKE MOUNTAIN FABLE 
By Maxwe.t.i BopenHEm 


Rounded to a wide-eyed clownishness, 
Crowned by the shifting bravado 

Of his long, brown ears, 

The rabbit peeked at the sky. 

To him, the sky seemed an angelic 
Pasture stripped to phantom tranquillity, 
Where one could nibble thoughtfully. 

He longed to leave his mild furtiveness 
And speak to a boldness puzzled by his flesh. 
With one long circle of despairing grace 
He flashed into the air, 

Leaping toward his heaven. 

But down he crashed against a snake 
Who ate him with a meditative interest 
And seasoned him with drops of evening wind. 
But from that day the snake was filled 
With little meek whispers of concern. 
The crushed and peaceful rabbit’s dream 
Cast a groping hush upon his blood. 

He curled inertly on a rock, 

In cryptic, wilted savageness. 

In the end, his dry, gray body 

Was scattered out upon the rock, 

Like a story that could not be told. 








( 





A PLANTATION REVIVAL SERVICE 
By Howarp SNYDER 


T is in the latter part of August. The western sky is 
delicately tinted with mellow shades of opal and faint 
hues of violet—the sun has set. The air is as soft as down; . 
not a leaf or a twig is stirring. At Magdalene Church, half 
a mile east of my home on a Mississippi plantation, a negro 
revival is in full swing. Magdalene is a frame building, 
unpainted inside or out, unpapered, unplastered, and 
unceiled. The seats are made from rough pine boards, 
most of the windows are broken, and the front door is off 
its hinges. The church stands in a comely grove of sweet- 
smelling gums and stately pines, an acre or more enclosed in 
its churchyard. 

If we are to attend the service, we should go at once, for 
it begins shortly after sunset; and it will be midnight before 
we return to our little house on the hill. From all directions 
the negroes are coming. Wagonloads of the old and feeble, 
buggyfuls of girls and women, troops of boys and young men 
on horseback, and scores of families afoot, all pour into 
Magdalene churchyard. 

The only entrance to the building is at the north end, and 
the seat for ‘de white folks” is against the wall to the left of 
the entrance. All the negrces must pass in front of us as 
they enter and leave the building. Asthe seats fill up, they 
bring in chairs from their wagons. 

Before us is Magdalene congregation. The deacons, 
including Uncle Albert, together with two preachers, sit on 
a platform at the front. There is neither piano, choir, nor 
organ. An air of intense excitement prevails; the negroes 
are expecting strange and occult happenings. A constant 
stream of worshippers, both coming and going, passes before 
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us, and this will continue throughout the whole of the serv- 
ice. The scene is gay with gorgeous, tropical colors. 
White silk dresses trimmed in bright pink and green, with 
an extravagant display of “loud” blue, gay scarlet, or 
saffron silk hosiery showing black skin beneath, seem to 
predominate in the color scheme. But there are not a few 
women who wear fiery red silk waists with bright purple 
skirts, and still others are adorned in magnificent gowns of 
purple velvet covered with white lace; now and then, one is 
satisfied by a thing so common as a gingham dress of daz- 
zling orange. 

Notice those big feet cramped up in slippers—sizes eight 
toeleven. Presently the pinch will no longer be endurable; 
off will come the slippers, and the negro women will goin 
stocking feet. None of them wear hats, for hats would hide 
their straightened hair. To be natural their hair should be 
done in tiny braids from four to six inches long, but nowa- 
days no negrowoman wants kinky hair. Soshe spends hours 
together in straightening it by some process I do not fully 
understand; one part of the process, however, is plainly 
visible—her hair must be abundantly oiled. The faces of 
the negro girls are powdered with white powder, and now 
and then one sees a face tinted with the much prized touch 
of vermilion. Before the service is over, we shall get many 
a whiff from their “bottles of scent,’’ for they believe that 
if a drop of perfumery is good a pint is better. 

The men wear a wide variety of out-of-date clothes— 
Prince Alberts, frock coats, tight-fitting English suits, and 
I know not how many other styles. Many have on light 
tan shoes, and nearly all have white collars—some prepos- 
terously high collars, some rolling collars, some wing collars. 
Their neckties are long and of the most gorgeous colors 
obtainable. Those who are so unfortunate as to have no 
collar simply tie their big ties around their black necks. 
But for all their oddities and exaggerations there are not a 
few well-dressed men in the congregation. 
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We shall not have to wait long for the service to open. 
Presently, they will begin to sing, anyone who wishes start- 
ing the hymn. Little attention is given to the words, it is 
the melody that is important. Oh, how they sing! A mile 
and a half away this little congregation can be heard: 
Strangely sweet and plaintive are the old folk songs—sorrow 
songs they are—born long ago in the suffering hearts of 
black slaves. Soprano voices as silvery as a bell rise clear 
and high, while contraltos, as soft as rippling water, and great 
heavy basses add volume and round out the rhythmic 
cadence and harmony that can be heard only from our dark- 
skinned brothers of the South. Some of their songs will be 
new to a Northerner, but sooner or later in the service they 
will sing those incomparable old hymns, “‘Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot”’ and “Roll, Jordan, Roll.” 

As the congregation sings the collection is taken up, or 
rather is offered up. The purpose for which it is to be used 
is first announced—a new saddle, or a pair of shoes, or flour 
and bacon. Of course, these are for the parson. Very 
nearly three-quarters of an hour is spent on this part of the 
service. A table is set near the front of the church, and 
the collectors, three or four in number, stand around it to 
receive the offerings. There are no plates passed; those 
making an offering must take it in person to the table. 
Young gallants break up their offering into the smallest 
coins possible and give a coin at a time to their sweethearts, 
who carry them to the table. The girls and women delight 
in making as many trips as possible. In the first place, this 
gives them a chance to display their alluring colors; in the 
second place, it is considered most commendable to give 
liberally, and the real amount of a contribution being 
unknown to the congregation, the giver hopes by making 
several trips to the table to be thought liberal. While the 
collection is being offered, the deacons walk up and down the 
aisle and in and out of the church, urging their brothers and 
sisters to be generous. Uncle Albert is an adept at this; ina 
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loud voice he calls for nickels and dimes, and on receiving a 
coin he assures the donor of a seat by St. Peter in the heav- 
enly city. All the while the worshippers sing, first one 
song and then another. And now, as throughout the whole 
of the service, they keep time with a dull beat of the foot on 
the floor, and a swaying of their bodies. They say that 
without this the spirit will not descend. At last the de- 
sired sum is raised, the collectors at the table announce 
the amount, and the deacons again take their seats on the 
platform. 

One of the preachers begins, the congregation singing in 
an undertone. No prayers are offered, although at times 
other than revivals long prayers may follow the offering. 
The preacher announces his text, ““Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden.” So far as I have been able to observe, a 
plantation negro likes mythological texts above all others. 
To him the Old Testament is preferable to the New. His 
mind seems to be in the myth-making stage. 

The parson begins in a loud, singsong manner, keeping 
time with the singing of the congregation: “Oh, Oh, Oh— 
de good Lawd tol’ ol’ Avum he must not eat uf, uf de for- 
biddum tree-er-e-e. Well, eh, de good Lawd sent ol’ Satum 
ta temp ol’ Avum. Un ol’ Satum say, ‘T’ll change inter a 
lettle butterfly un flit befo’ E—E—ev in de garden of Evum; 
un I'll tell huh how sweet is dat forbiddum fruit. Un den 
U'll change inter a lettle yeller canary un tell how to get dat 
fruit.’ ”’ 

And on and on at great length he hammers this theme out 
until it is as thin as tinfoil. Other like themes may be 
brought in and in turn be hammered out to a tissue. But 
whatever be his starting-point, he will wind up with dire 
warnings of the flames of seething hell for the damned and 
wildly extravagant promises of golden gates and streets of 
pearl for the saved. 

When the first preacher loses his wind, the second comes 
in. All the while the congregation sings, at first soft and 
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sweet, but now louder and louder and in a long drawn-out, 
ululating cadence. At last their wail-like song is sung at 
the tiptop of their voices, while the preacher cries out his 
exhortations and weird warnings in fog-horn style. After 
catching his breath, the first minister again comes in, and 
both preach at once, one as the chief exhorter, and the 
other through a constant stream of asides—‘‘ Yea, yea, 
brother,”’ “Be it so,” “‘Lawd help us.”” Add to the already 
fever-hot terror and tension a constant flow from the con- 
gregation of such ejaculations as these: ‘“‘Yea surely, 
Lawd,” “Talkin’ ta um, parson,” “Great God, bring de 
word,” “You’re a preachin’ now, Brother,” “God grant 
hit,” ‘“‘Lawd, talk ta um,” “‘Um hum,” and so on. Uncle 
Albert and his fellow deacons pour in a constant stream of 
exhortation and praise. The atmosphere grows more and 
more tense, a nervous terror hangsintheair. The preachers 
literally shoot their words at the congregation with machine- 
gun rapidity. More and more of the congregation join in 
ejaculatory praise of parson and God. 

Now the frenzy is becoming intoxicating, the preachers 
thunder on, the congregation in wild tones sings on and cries 
on, while the deacons and all those not singing shout out 
their praises to God. Sudden as a flash of lightning a girl 
leaps straight into the air and shrieks like a doomed soul. 
Straight down the aisle she dances, shrieking and wailing in 
a most uncanny voice. She has found God. She goes off 
into a swoon, and they “lay her out on the platform.” Six 
or eight follow her down the aisle with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, topple over, and are also laid out on the platform. 
Excitement runs high! Children are crying, women wailing, 
the lost sinners screaming, the preachers bellowing like 
maniacs, and the congregation singing in thunderous tones. 

Gradually the heat dies down, the singing becomes sub- 
dued, the preachers grow weary, the converted come to, 
and presently the meeting breaks up. 

When I witnessed a scene like this for the first time, it 
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seemed funny and grotesque to me; but this was because I 
saw only through my own eyes and not through the eyes of 
my black neighbors. To a Mississippi negro the revival 
service is full of awful mystery, of intoxicating passion, of 
excruciating pain, of supernatural joy, of dire and occult 
communion with the Invisible. Strangely different were 
my feelings when the idea of grotesqueness had passed. 
The fire and throb the worshippers put into their song, the 
enthusiasm and terror the parson stirs in the congregation, 
the swaying of the bodies, the dull beat on the floor, the 
intense excitement that hangs in the air, the flaming colors, 
the weeping and laughing, the moaning and fluttering—all 
these give an impression of the tremendous energy and 
earnestness of these plantation people. 

Perhaps a page that I find in my journal under date of 
August 20, 1919, will throw additional light on the religion 
of my colored plantation neighbors. 

“Uncle Albert.” 

“Ya suh, Boss.” 

“T hear you speak quite often of being saved.”’ 

“Dat sho is right.” 

“Just what do you mean by salvation, Uncle?” 

“Well, suh, Boss, whan ya goes ta de church un seed 
dem gals gwan like dis’ —here Uncle Albert began an un- 
canny wail like that of a screech owl if only it could be 
magnified a hundred fold—‘‘whan ya seed dem gals do dis 
ya kin know de Lawd is come, un whan ya seed us lay dem 
out in de pulpit ya kin know de Lawd is hammerin’ ol’ Satum 
out uf dem. Dis is salvation.” 

“Uncle Albert.” 

“Ya suh, Boss.” 

‘““What do you suppose heaven is like?” 

‘Boss, dey tells us de fest condition is, de niggers wont 
hab ta work.” 

“Well, do you think heaven is a continuation of this life 
we are living here on earth?” 
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“‘Na, Boss, ya sho know better dan dat. Dey tells us we 
gets fed on sweet milk un honey up der.” 

‘““Now Uncle, tell me what you think hell is like. Do you 
think it is a fuming lake of fire where wicked negroes are 
burned?” 

**Ah, Boss, don’t tell me about hell, Ize nebber tinks about 
hit. Ize keeps ma min’ on de golden gates.”’ 

I may remark in passing that I have questioned every 
negro on my plantation concerning hell, and all take Uncle 
Albert’s view. Undoubtedly, they believe in hell, but in this 
as in everything else that is painful for them to think on, 
they shun the responsibility of facing it. 

“Uncle Albert,” I ask, “what was the mission of Jesus 
here on earth?” 

“Boss, He come ta drive ol’ Satum from de earth for a 
thousand un fo’ years.” 

‘Was this all He did on earth?” 

“‘Na, sho Boss, ya knows better dan dat. He come drivin’ 
milk white horses to a snow-white chariot un tol’ de niggers 
dat he could save dem from hell un raise dem from de grave.” 

‘* Albert, they tell me you are going to have a big baptizing 
next Sunday, how about it?” 

‘Boss, dat sho is right, un hit will be de purtiest ting ya 
ebber seed. All dem candidates ta be in snow-white gowns 
un hoods, un all de twenty-fo’ ta go out in de watter at one 
time. Boss, hit will be de purtiest ting ya ebber seed—do 
come out.” 

“Uncle Albert, what do you have baptizings for?” 

“Ta wash dem niggers’ sins away un make dem quit 
lyin’.” 

“Then you think those negroes who are baptized will 
quit their slick lying, do you?” 

“Sho, Boss, dey will, er dey will nebber git ta heaben. 
Boss, sho come ta de niggers’ baptizin’, hit wil! be next door 
ta heaben.” 

The “big baptizing,” to which I was so cordially invited, 
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took place on the first Sunday in September at ten o’clock. 
On that morning the spirit of Sabbath repose and tranquil- 
lity reigned throughout the whole of the plantation commu- 
nity. The big oaks and pines stood stark still; not a leaf nor 
living thing could be seen to move, except the big buzzards, 
far overhead, that were silently wheeling round and round 
in a topaz sky. The sun beat straight down with an unus- 
ually depressing effect; the day was very close. 

We drive to a neighbor’s stock pond half a mile west of 
my house. In shape the pond is a triangle, with the base 
close to the road and the apex extending some little 
way up into a slight bend in the hillside. On all three sides 
colossal oaks with their gnarled and widespreading branches 
cast a welcome shade. Leaving our Ford we climb up the 
high bank which forms the base of our triangle. This bank 
is reserved for “‘de white folks.” Here beneath the great 
old oaks we may sit, stand, or walk about for the next three 
hours. A white family or two may join us, but there will be 
but a handful at most. We shall be left pretty much to 
ourselves. 

Now at either end of the embankment the negroes are 
coming in at the gates; bouncing young men on little Texas 
ponies carry their sweethearts behind them on cushions or 
pillions; numerous small groups on foot, many little caval- 
cades of middle-aged men, buggyfuls and wagonloads of 
women and children pour in. For an hour or more they will 
continue to come. Possibly a thousand or more will gather 
about the pond before us. There are groups of little bright- 
eyed, white-toothed children dressed in brown velvet or 
purple cotton flannel, with their small round heads and big 
bare feet; and near them the old feeble mammies neatly 
dressed in black silk, blue serge, or bright-colored ginghams. 
There are the old uncles in their black frock coats and bright 
blue trousers, three sizes too big; and the buxom young 
girls, arrayed in a wide variety of gorgeous colors; the strap- 
ping young men; the middle-aged, the lame, the blind—all 
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are here to witness the big event of the year, the Magdalene 
baptizing. 

Presently, over the hill and away down in the swamp, 
the congregation begins to sing as it starts on its march from 
the church to the pond. We listen for a quarter of an hour 
as the singers come nearer and nearer. How welcome is 
their beautiful song in this dreary land of drudgery, suffer- 
ing, and sin! It fills the air like the sweet perfume of a 
thousand apple trees in blossom. The plaintive tears of 
many sorrows are gathered in its softness; the silent hope of 
many prayers is breathed into its melody. Our hearts are 
strangely stirred as when we feel the silent beauty of death. 

Now they are in sight, the parson in a purple gown lead- 
ing them. On his right is Uncle Albert, and on his left, 
Uncle Jake. Behind these dignitaries are the “‘candidates,”’ 
twenty-four in all, clad in the robes of white, which on close 
inspection prove to be women’s nightgowns. They wear 
white towels, turban fashion, on their heads. Behind the 


candidates come the congregation four abreast. At the 
small end of the pond they halt, while Uncle Charlie reads 
from the Bible about John the Baptist and his baptisms in 
the River Jordan. Then he begins in his singsong way (the 
congregation all the while singing in an undertone): “‘Oh, 
de good Lawd say, ya shall be washed uf all yar sins un 
made as white as de snows, un He say ya shall be made fit 
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company fo’ de angels in heaben.”’” The minister in purple 
breaks in, “Hush yar mouths dar children, Ize got dis meetin’ 
in charge, ya’s too noisy.”” Uncle Charlie continues for a 
few minutes his singsong conventional exhortation about the 
cleansing power of the waters. 

Immediately beneath us in the pond are two white oak 
stakes which Uncle Albert drove in a few days ago to 
indicate the place where “‘der sins shall be buried.” 

The congregation continues to sing; the parson in purple 
and a strapping big negro helper also in purple, together 


with six tall negroes in white gowns—three on each side of 
12 
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the parson and the helper—lead the candidates in double file 
into the water. The parson and his helper wade in and 
take their places on either side of the stakes. The water 
comes considerably above their waists. The six assistants 
stand in front of the parson and the helper and between 
them and the candidates. Throughout the whole of the 
service the congregation continues to sing; the parson in 
his great bass voice singsongs his sermon, keeping time with 
the congregation. 

Two of the assistants lead the first two candidates between 
the stakes, while the minister preaches something like this: 

“Oh, de good Lawd say ya shall sin no mo’, un whan ya 
feel dat burnin’ in yar hart, ya kin know He is come; un whan 
ya feel hit in yar jints un down ta de soles uf yar foots ya 
may know ya are saved. Un John de Baptist say ye shall 
be buried beneath de waters of de Jordan near de city of 
Jerusalem. Un he say ya shall be made as pure as de angels. 
Now, sisters, Ize come ta tell ya in de name uf de great 
head uf de church dat salvation is at hand, ya is here ta 
sign up wid God un be cleansed and *buked no more. Ize 
baptize ya in de name of de Fadder, Son, un Holy Gos’.”’ 

The assistants lead the two sisters, who have been bap- 
tized, to the rear of the file of candidates, while two other 
assistants lead the next pair between the stakes. The parson 
goes through the same ceremony with them. Things go on 
peacefully enough for an hour or so, until the fifteenth and 
sixteenth candidates come to the stakes. As time has passed, 
the whole concourse of spectators has joined in the singing, 
the parson preaching louder and louder, Uncle Charlie, 
Uncle Albert, and Uncle Jake never ceasing to throw in their 
“Sho enough” and “Praise de Lawd,” and the excite- 
ment growing greater and greater. 

As candidates fifteen and sixteen, two girls about sixteen 
years old, are brought between the stakes, the parson in his 
deep bass voice bellows: ‘‘Ah, dis world shall be burned wid 
hell fire, un ya who be baptized shall stan’ in de midst un- 
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burned, un ya shall ascend into de heabenly city of golden 
streets un gates uf pearl. Oh, hit will be glorious beyond 
anything a nigger ebber seed. Der will be crowns of seben 
hundred un seben jewels, un robes uf heabenly white spark- 
lin’ wid fo’ thousand un fo’ diamonds, un der will be golden 
sandals, un angel wings. We'll fly un dance un eat of milk 
un honey, we'll wear palms uf victory un sing wid de angels. 
Now, sister, Ize baptize ya in de name uf de Fadder, Son, 
un Holy Gos’.” 

But, lo and behold, our sister comes up out of the water 
screaming at the tiptop of her voice and throwing herself 
backward into the arms of the parson and his helper. Two of 
the assistants rush up and seize her as she continues to scream 
and beat the water with her hands. Some of the spectators 
join her in her wild frenzy. Strong men seize them as they 
make a dash for the water. All the while the congregation, 
the spectators, and the parson are shouting louder and louder. 
The feeling is at high pitch—the Lord is coming! 

For the next hour the remaining candidates repeat this 
screaming and beating of the air and water, praising God. 
Finally, the last pair of candidates is baptized, the deacons 
rush in and take the parson by the hand and lead him out to 
a little tent where he changes his clothing, the spectators 
break up and make a mad rush for the church, while the 
candidates flee in great confusion to their tents where they, 
too, change and then hurry away to the church. It is some 
time before the road is clear for our little Ford. 

About a week after the baptism, while hauling some lum- 
ber, I met Uncle Charlie in the road and fell into conversation 
with him. 

“Good morning, Charlie.” 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Snyder.” 

“Did I see you at the baptizing last Sunday?”’ 

“Ya sho did, Boss.”’ 

“Charlie, why did the parson wear a purple gown?” 

“Boss, dat sho wa purty wa’nt hit? Ize tells ya, Boss, 
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whan Jesus went up on de cross he wore a purple robe; un 
us tries ta follow in his footsteps; dat is why de parson wear 
de purple robe.”’ 

“Charlie, what was the meaning of all that screaming and 
splashing of the water?” 

‘Boss, dey wa so happy, hit wa like a drunken spree, dey 
wa so happy.” 

“Did you ever get drunk, Charlie?” 

“QO, ya suh, Boss, Ize gets so happy.” 

“One thing more, Charlie, what did they go back to the 
church for?” 

“Why, don’t ya know dat, Boss? Us went back ter fel- 
lowship de candidates. Us lined dem up across de front end 
uf de church un den all de congregation marches past dem 
ter offer dem de hand uf fellowship. Den, Boss, come de 
best part of all, us had a big dinner in de churchyard.”’ 

“Now, Uncle, just one more question and I must drive on. 
Is it really true that one baptizing will do a person all through 
life?” 


“Boss, Ize tells ya de truf, de niggers need ta be baptized 
ebber week.”’ 
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PILGRIMS AND PIONEERS 


Old Plymouth Trails, by Winthrop Packard, Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston. On the Trail of the Pioneers, by John T. Faris, 
George H. Doran Co. The Conquest of the Old Southwest, by 
Archibald Henderson, Century Co. New York. 1920. 


The revival of interest in American history is among not the 
least potential influences of the great war, for it should always 
be remembered that America is an idea as well as a country. 
The “hyperbole” which Dr. Faris quotes in his introduction, 
“You will see independent America contemplating no other 
limits but those of the universe,” is one of the true words spoken 
in jest. There are no limits under the sky for the American idea 
and no permanent obstructions to it on any coast of the Seven 
Seas. And, as we read these books, we are reminded that never 
has the American idea swept over any borderline, be it salt sea, 
mountain range, a range of prejudices, or sea of confused aspira- 
tions—as in the Revolution—to retreat again into the smother 
of old theories. 

In these three volumes the progress of this idea, sweeping in 
our time with the power of armies over the seas to the Old World, 
is traced for us from its first oversea crossing: a vague and shape- 
less dream it was then in the hearts of a handful of English men 
and women bound for the shores of Virginia and Massachusetts. 
We follow its march westward with those first dreamers’ descend- 
ants and their companions, who had demonstrated the Ameri- 
can idea in concrete, if crude, forms of government and social 
brotherhood, over the mountains to Kentucky, to Ohio, and on to 
Oregon and the Golden Gate. To-day echoes familiarly of yes- 
terdays. Faith and fearlessness are the American heritage. And, 
as someone has said, there is one thing stronger than armies, “an 
idea whose time has come.”’ We shall not lay any one of these 
three books down without a healthful stirring of thought. An 
author can do only his own part to make his book vital; the 
reader must do the rest, which is not necessarily, of course, to 
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accept the author’s conclusions but to use them to sharpen his 
own mental blades. 

“Old Plymouth Trails” is not primarily a book of history. It 
is a book of nature lore by a disciple of Thoreau. But the natural- 
ist could not follow the scent of the mayflower into these historic 
woods without picturing to himself some early Pilgrim, after the 
first cruel winter at Plymouth had passed, lured forestward by 
the “‘endearing, enticing fragrance” on the raw wind, so reminis- 
cent of the “may” or hawthorn lanes of his English home. 
He fancies the homesick Pilgrim stopping to look about for haw- 
thorn, then discovering the mayflower among the oak leaves at 
his feet and stooping to pluck it with something like adoration 
welling up in his heart. “It may not have been that way at 
all,”” he admits, “‘but someone found that first mayflower and 
loved and named it.” He makes a few kindly thrusts at the 
decriers of the Puritans, and he subscribes to Mrs. Hemans’s 
much derided lines about the “stern and rock-bound coast.” It 
would seem that the boulders, which make Manomet shore and 
Plymouth beach “rock-bound,” were the first pilgrims to Ply- 
mouth; and their stern rugged character not inappropriately 
symbolized the men who later landed among them. Plymouth 
Rock itself, so the author gaily tells us, “came joy-riding” from 
some granite ledge “up Boston way” only a few hundred thousand 
years before Mary Chilton arrived to set foot upon it. 

Not a book of history, this; yet it serves the reader as books 
of history should but too seldom do. It is not the historian but 
the naturalist, observing, probing, listening to the lore of tree 
and stone and brook as to the communings of his brothers, who 
pictures for us the Pilgrim’s background so intimately and con- 
vincingly that we are fain to take his view also of the man in front 
of it. If we do, we see the Pilgrim’s visage, which was made 
sombre by stern conscience, and has since been made sour by un- 
sympathetic depictors, lightened by a glow from the sunset and 
softened by the touch of a wind bearing the spring fragrance of 
arbutus and cedar. Joy does not radiate from his eyes; yet they 
are not lustreless as they look, over the tumbling foam crests, to 
the far edge of the sea beyond which lies England with her hedge- 
rows of mayflower. A fanatic’s are those seaward turned eyes, 
no doubt; but perhaps a prophet’s too. The sea did not daunt 
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him. It shall not daunt his sons. For a generation, or so, they 
will tread his trail, along the present Leyden Street, out of Ply- 
mouth to the settlements which we know now as Duxbury, 
Bridgewater, Sandwich, Middleboro, Boston; and over Mano- 
met through Plymouth woods to the trysting place on the bay 
whither come the Dutch traders for barter. Then the love of 
the sea in their English blood, and the song of the sea by day 
and night in their ears, will call them out to bridge the blue roads 
to far Cathay with Massachusetts timbers; and to wing with 
the sails of New England ships to trading trysts in every land. 
Are not those, who deny the influence of the Pilgrims in the 
making of America, hampering their own vision with a micro- 
scope when it is the telescope they need? 

The second Great Crossing is the inspiration of Professor 
Henderson’s pen. In his pages we follow the migratory bands 
of English, Ulster Scots, or Irish Presbyterians, and Germans, 
who settled the back country of Virginia and North Carolina and 
carried the American idea across the Appalachians into Kentucky 
and Tennessee. He has searched musty records innumerable 
for material about these hardy pioneers, and has collected many 
facts and incidents which have not before been included in the 
secondary literature on this period. The result is an important 
contribution to history. As the author points out in his signifi- 
cant introduction, the story of these settlers “‘is the history of 
the growth and evolution of American democracy.” 

Long before these dauntless, self-lawed men battled to colo- 
nize and hold the West, long before Britons had set foot on this 
continent, men of the Latin race roamed and claimed it, and 
sought for its hidden wealth with a splendid disdain of hardship 
and peril. But, in the settlers from the British Isles, fearlessness 
and physical endurance were combined with industry and a pas- 
sion for the soil and with the moral endurance to hold fast through 
poverty, Indian wrath, and gloom; with independence of mind, 
undominated conscience, and the constitutional heritage of a 
people who—as has been said, half jocularly—have “never 
needed a written constitution because every Briton sound in 
wind and limb can trust the guidance of his own.” The battle 
with the wilderness did not instil these qualities; it called them 
forth. And isolation further enforced democratic government 
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upon men natively inclined for it and able to make a success of it. 
It was these resolute, independent builders of homes and sowers 
of fields who held what they had founded, against the attacks 
of the Spanish and the French and their red allies; and who saw, 
eventually, both Spanish and French power recede from this 
land. It seems more logical to trace the inspiration for the little 
independent governments beyond the mountains to the sense of 
freedom and self-reliance inherent in the English-speaking colo- 
nists, and to their familiarity with the democratic systems of the 
Non-conformist churches, than—as the author apparently does— 
to Herman Husband and his “Impartial Relation.”” There are 
books which have influenced the course of nations; for instance, 
the Bible cannot be divorced from the history of Britain, or 
America. But it seems doubtful that the “Impartial Relation” 
was one of these books. 

The author has chosen to present his story of the Seven Years’ 
War, or French and Indian War, in a series of local scenes; and is 
thus able to relate spirited stories about the stalwart defenders 
of the border. Something of perspective and historical unity is 
lost by this local treatment. It screens from us the fact that 
English civilization in America was at stake; and the major part 
played by Dinwiddie and Virginia in initiating the war which 
drove France from this continent, is not stated. Here and else- 
where the author is very frankly a North Carolinian. It is with 
the pride of a North Carolinian that he assigns to his State the 
“constructive leadership . . . in the occupation and coloniza- 
tion of the imperial domain of Kentucky and the Ohio Valley,” 
and brings to the centre of the stage the dramatic figure of Richard 
Henderson, founder of Transylvania. But Henderson’s romantic 
adventure did not announce the birth of the American West, as 
the author forgetfully states; nor were the Transylvanians “the 
first representative body of American freemen which ever con- 
vened west of the Alleghanies.”” The author’s pen slips oddly 
here; for he has already accorded this honor to the Wataugans, 
to whom it belongs. Moreover, the Watauga colony in Tennessee 
and its government were instituted by independent settlers; 
whereas Transylvania was a proprietary in which the proprietors 
imposed restrictions and held the power of veto. 

As the author views Henderson’s struggle with the signatories 
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of the Harrodsburg Remonstrance, and with Virginia and Con- 
gress, to retain Kentucky, his sympathies are frankly with Hen- 
derson. He is a hero-worshipper; and he makes the reader 
appreciate his hero without, however, accepting his contention 
that only dark and devious motives actuated that hero’s oppo- 
nents. The fact that James Harrod had already laid out a settle- 
ment at Harrodsburg, before Henderson purchased a disputed 
title to Kentucky from the Cherokees, is so vaguely mentioned 
by the author that its bearing on the ensuing struggle is not made 
clear enough. Virginia’s right to Kentucky, soon to be recog- 
nized by Congress, was asserted by the settlers already in Ken- 
tucky; and they, with those famous pioneers, Harrod, Logan, 
Clark, and the McAfees, at no time acknowledged Henderson’s 
claim to the land they had taken up. That Clark was “‘brilliant”’ 
is agreed; that, in his opposition to Henderson, he was “unscru- 
pulous” is debatable at least. His expenditure in service and sub- 
stance, not alone on his Illinois campaigns but in Kentucky itself, 
suggests better motives than those ascribed to him by the author; 
and any history which omits Clark’s military record in Ken- 
tucky during those years, and the founding of Louisville, is not 
complete. 

“On the Trail of the Pioneers” shows the onward sweep of 
the American idea over the continent. Along every trader’s 
trace, Indian path, and buffalo trail, north, south, west to the 
Pacific, the marches echo. The effect is of a vast panorama, the 
scenes connected only by the figure of the pioneer. Dr. Faris 
retires as author and becomes editor for the diaries of the men and 
women who set out from practically every eastern State to ad- 
venture in the unknown hinterland. Clearly it has been a labor 
of love for the author to select passages from the graphic, often 
ill-spelled, journals of those hardy folk, who knew the uses of the 
rifle so much better than the abuses of the pen. What they set 
down was a brief, vigorous, unstudied record of daily events and 
impressions; and it is instructive to note how sincerity unaided 
achieves a certain style. One reader at least wishes that Dr. 
Faris had used the genuine text of the Lewis and Clark Journals, 
and had foresworn Filson’s Boone for Thwaites’s. We cannot 
conceive of Daniel Boone’s saying, “Just at the close of day the 
gentle gales retired”’ without instantly losing touch with the kind 
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of man he was. There are evidences of haste in the compilation 
of the book and in the explanatory matter which introduces the 
excerpts from diaries, resulting in too general statements of 
specific historical events, and some minor errors. 

The charm of this book lies in the abundant passages from old 
journals which happily escaped the improving pencils of “literary” 
friends. There, if you will, you may come close to the brave 
spirits of pioneer days and be reimbued with faith in an America 
which fears nothing ahead and which never turns back. 

ConsTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER. 

New York City. 


FIVE AMERICAN ESSAYISTS 


Modes and Morals, by Katharine Fullerton Gerould; Bedouins, by 
James Huneker; Charles Scribner’s Sons. Peeps at People; 
Broome Street Straws; by Robert Cortes Holliday, George H. Doran 
Co. Untimely Papers by Randolph Bourne, B. W. Huebsch. 
New York. 1919-1920. 

Literary traditions die hard; and that literary tradition which 
assumes that the essay died with Charles Lamb is one that ought 
to have been buried long ago. With Agnes Repplier still writing— 
she is a very special jewel of essayists—and with these five books 
before us, there is plain evidence that, if the essay ever died, it has 
certainly at this moment a very convincing resurrection. 

If Mrs. Gerould’s “Modes and Morals” were shorter and moved 
less rapidly, they would be all ideal essays in form with not a 
“paper” among them, but Mrs. Gerould seems to be too much in- 
terested in making her points to remember that the ideal essayist 
ought at least to appear to be a person of leisure. However, let 
that pass. When we say that Mrs. Gerould is sometimes rather 
flippant, we have indicated all the defects that a truly impartial 
critic may find in this attractive and satisfying volume. 

There is scarcely a page which does not deserve rereading. 
From the viewpoint of the Newest Thought, registered on the 
last of August, 1920, and still changing, the opinions of Mrs. 
Gerould are really of the ““‘moyen Age’’; but they will delight the 
sane who have read and experienced sufficiently to realize that 
three-fourths of the new things are merely bad old things revived. 
“The Extirpation of Culture” is hard reading to that great body 
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of New Thinkers, increasing daily, who are without experience, 
who have no food for thought and have never learned that logic 
can be applied to life. 

“The Sensual Ear” is a gem. It is about hymns. It takes 
very high ground indeed, and does rough work among the typical 
hymns in common use, in the vernacular, among both Catholics 
and Protestants. Mrs. Gerould shows that from the literary 
point of view they are equally bad. She is fortunate enough to 
have learned the beauty of the Gregorian Chant, of the “‘O Salu- 
taris Hostia” and the “Tantum Ergo” in the Convent of the 
Assumption, which used to exist at Auteuil; and she compares 
them with Beulah Land and the Moody and Sankey sacred 
melodies and the kind of hymns represented in Catholic schools 
by the careless commonplaces set to music of vulgar times. But 
Mrs. Gerould forgets that the Protestant Church is essentially 
democratic, and that there is a place in it even for the famous 
“There are no Flies on Jesus.” I heard this in Kansas City 
once, in hot weather, to the sounds of a tambourine, and I 
thought Hell had opened until I saw the devout demeanor of 
the crowd around me who suddenly burst forth with unction 
into the strains of “I Want to be an Angel.” 

“Modes and Morals” is an apologia for culture. It is to be 
hoped that Mrs. Gerould may reverse the method of that per- 
sonage in the tale of Aladdin, and induce some of us to barter 
new lamps for old. 

“Bedouins” is exotic; and yet nobody but an American could 
have written it. This Bedouin, Mr. Huneker, has found an oasis 
in which he cultivates flaming flowers of all colors, watered by 
iridescent streams and glittering fountains where all kinds of gold 
and silver and ruby and emerald fishes that never were fishes play 
about. Mr. Huneker is an American brought up in Philadelphia, 
of a father who had Hungarian blood in his veins, who was a lover 
of art, an amateur of prints, a man who surrounded himself with 
all that was best intellectually and aesthetically in that city. 
His mother was a devout Catholic, exquisitely cultivated, and 
very much of a grande dame. To the ordinary mind—and the 
ordinary mind cannot conceive the real soul of Philadelphia—it 
seems impossible that this interpreter of the occult in life, of the 
weird in literature, and even of the esoteric Satanic in humanity, 
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could come out of that much calumniated city; but here he is— 
very much in the new fashion, and so very old-fashioned that he 
forces modes of thought, which went out with Baudelaire and 
the dandies of Balzac, into form again; and, of all marvels, into a 
form expressed in the daily press! This is indeed a modern 
miracle. 

We are really modern now. Mr. Holliday’s “Peeps at People” 
are thumb-nail sketches which are more than photographic, though 
as true as photographs because they are illuminated by the very 
tolerant and sympathetic personality of their author. They are 
for everybody; etchings from life which require no knowledge 
of technique to understand them; but they are a mere prelude to 
the gay, the acute, the cheerful essays called “Broome Street 
Straws.’ Here there is something to everybody’s taste. A 
rabid Prohibitionist who was ill of the “‘flu” writes to me that the 
essay called “The Pub” drove away that melancholy which 
threatens with gloom even the most cheerful of “flu” patients. 
Indeed, the Prohibitionist seems to have been so touched by Mr. 
Holliday’s paragraphs about the English barmaids that he ex- 
pressed the conviction that if the refining influence of women had 
made the saloon into a salon, Prohibition might not have been so 
necessary ! 

The writers of prefaces have become intolerable aristocrats in 
literature. They will insist on contributing “forewords” to 
nearly every book that comes out, and their privileges have be- 
come so obnoxious that it is time their heads were cut off, as the 
heads of all privileged aristocrats ought to be. Their authors are 
always such stately white swans as might have drawn the boat 
of Lohengrin; and Mr. James Oppenheim’s swan, the late Mr. 
Randolph Bourne, is more stately, more impeccable, more immacu- 
late than all the other recent literary swans put together. Mr. 
Oppenheim tells us that “this book relates to the war and the 
present crisis of the world. It does a great service for our country. 
Without it our showing would be weak and impoverished com- 
pared with the Older Nations. We may rejoice that as England 
had her Bertrand Russell, France her Rolland and Barbusse, 
Germany her Liebknecht and Nicolai, so America had her Ran- 
dolph Bourne.” 

It seems to the experienced who were very near the territory of 
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this war that England might easily have dispensed with Bertrand 
Russell, and that France or the world has gained very little from 
the teachings of either Rolland or Barbusse; and there is no com- 
parison between the activities of Liebknecht and Nicolai and the 
rapid but impractical thinking of this very accomplished stylist, 
Mr. Randolph Bourne. He could write—there is no question 
about that—and he could think, but these two fine qualities do 
not excuse the fact that his first principles are nearly always 
wrong. The most important principle on which he founded his 
whole structure of thought and life is that he ought not to have 
been born. 

Mr. Bourne was a Socialist—it is not easy to say of what school; 
but it is quite evident that he looked on everything that is as wrong. 
He reversed the theory of Candide that this is the best of all 
possible worlds. Nevertheless, there are pages of this book that 
can be read with great profit by any student of the evolution of 
our institutions. The “Unfinished Fragment on the State” is 
interesting and illuminating, and ought to be provocative of 
serious thought. 

Mavrice Francis Eaan. 

Brooklyn. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF THE LAW 


Arguments and Speeches of William Maxwell Evarts, edited by 
Sherman Evarts, 3 vols., Macmillan Co., New York, 1919. 
These volumes carry us back to the great days of the American 

Bar when the law was still a profession, when leisure was abundant 

and a time limit of argument was unknown, when the eloquence 

of Daniel Webster was fresh in the memories of forensic orators 
and his stately periods set the fashion of the time. These were 
the days of great lawyers, great causes, and great opportunities; 
the days when the lawyer won fame and fortune in the court 
room, not in the office; the days of antislavery agitation, of civil 
war, and of reconstruction, with all the new questions to which 
the disturbed condition of the country gave rise. 

Mr. Evarts was well fitted to shine at any period of our history. 

Descended from Roger Sherman he inherited the qualities of the 

lawyer and the statesman, while from his father, Jeremiah 
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Evarts, he might have drawn the religious zeal and stern nature 
of the Puritans. He was born in Boston, graduated at Yale, and 
studied law at Harvard, or as he once said, following Mr. James 
C. Carter who in a speech at a Harvard dinner had compared him 
to a ship launched at Yale but fitted at Harvard, “ Yes, gentlemen, 
it is true that I got my education at Yale, and took on my brass 
at Harvard,” a remark which drew from Mr. Carter the rejoinder, 
“T leave it to you, gentlemen, to which he owes his success in 
life.” 

He was a handsome man with a slender figure and a very strik- 
ing head and face. His voice was clear and strong with a quality 
which commanded attention. His wit was quick and keen, his 
manner dignified, and he was equally at home before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in addressing a jury, in the Senate, or 
upon the stump, while he was ever welcome in society and was 
always the life of a dinner table, if he chose to talk. He was an 
able man, a well-trained lawyer, and he thoroughly enjoyed the 
practice of his profession. He was a speaker who never lost 
himself in his subject, but always seemed to measure his words 
as he spoke and to enjoy speaking. 

These volumes contain the selected fruits of his active life. 
As we read them we cannot but marvel at the variety of his 
opportunities. To make the argument in the Lemmon case 
which decided that in New York no man could be held in slavery 
against his will, so that no Southern slaveholder could safely bring 
a slave into New York for any purpose; to defend the President 
of the United States against impeachment; to take part in 
the argument before the Electoral Commission when the Presi- 
dency of the United States hung in the balance between Hayes 
and Tilden; to present the Alabama Claims of the United States 
against Great Britain to the arbitrators at Geneva; to lead for 
six months in the great trial of Tilton vs. Beecher, is an amazing 
record. And when to these are added the Legal Tender case, 
the trial of the privateers, and many others of scarcely less impor- 
tance we have a record to which it would seem impossible to find 
a parallel. From the outset of his career he was retained in the 
most important cases, and his professional reputation was of the 
highest. 

When we read his arguments we cannot help feeling how the 
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conditions of life have changed. The privateers whom he prose- 
cuted were men who, holding letters of marque from Jefferson 
Davis, captured a vessel belonging to citizens of the United States. 
The facts were hardly disputed, the only defense was the commis- 
sion given by Davis, and this defense really raised a question of 
law. It would seem that the case could have been argued to the 
jury in an hour or two at most, but Mr. Evarts spoke for the better 
part of two days. His argument was dignified, and most courte- 
ous to his opponents, but it would surely have gone over the heads 
of an ordinary jury to-day, and it is impossible not to feel that it 
was not incisive or convincing. The same thing could have been 
said in many fewer words and with more appeal. The argument 
in behalf of Andrew Johnson was heard by the writer, an ardent 
young impeacher, and produced no effect on his mind. Read 
now, after the lapse of years, it seems entirely convincing. It 
contains several passages which are very witty, and its tone 
throughout is courteous and elevated. It is Mr. Evarts at his 
best, but even in those days of leisure, Mr. Bingham, the manager 
who followed him, began his speech by saying, “‘The honorable 
counsel who has sought to make his argument immortal by making 
it eternal’’—a taunt which lost its point when he himself took four 
days to reply. 

One feels after reading the arguments and the political or oc- 
casional speeches which fill these volumes that Mr. Evarts was 
by nature a lawyer and not a political leader. He was better 
fitted to address the court in banc than to persuade a jury. He 
was too self-controlled ever to forget himself in his case, nothing 
came white-hot from his lips, and his words as we read them now 
do not produce the impression which only intense conviction 
will make on a jury or a popular audience. 

He attained the highest positions in the country save perhaps 
two: he was Attorney General of the United States, Secretary of 
State, and Senator from New York, but his reputation was not 
increased by his service in any of these offices. His fame is the 
fame of the lawyer whose place was in the court room and rests 
on his professional achievements. 

These volumes have not only a personal and professional, but 
also an historical interest, and many of Evarts’s speeches, like 
the argument in the Impeachment case and the address to the 
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jury in behalf of Mr. Beecher, would interest the lay reader, but 
as a whole they make one realize how ephemeral are the works of 
the greatest advocate. This is inevitably so since, except in rare 
instances, he does not present his own views on a great public 
question; he is not leading the people but stating the claims of 
some client whose interests he is employed to protect, and trying 
to persuade a court or jury to accept them. However eloquent 
and able the argument, it concerns only a few persons who are 
interested, and is forgotten with the occasion which gave it birth. 
Fletcher of Saltoun spoke truly when he said, “‘ Let me write the 
songs of a people, and I care not who makes their laws.” 
MoorrFieLtp STOREY 
Boston. 


HISTORY MADE TO READ 


The Chronicles of America, edited by Allen Johnson: The Red Man’s 
Continent, by Ellsworth Huntington; The Spanish Conquerors, 
Irving Berdine Richman; The Fathers of New England, by 
harles M. Andrews; Colonial Folkways, by Charles M. Andrews; 
Dutch and English on the Hudson, by Maud Wilder Goodwin; 
The Quaker Colonies, by Sidney G. Fisher; John Marshall and 
the Constitution, by Edward S. Corwin; Pioneers of the Old South- 
west, by Constance Lindsay Skinner; The Old Northwest, by 
Frederic Austin Ogg; The Reign of Andrew Jackson, by Frederic 
Austin Ogg; The Cotton Kingdom, by William E. Dodd; The 
Anti-Slavery Crusade, by Jesse Macy; The Day of the Confed- 
eracy, by Nathaniel W. Stephenson; The Sequel of Appomattoz, 
by Walter Lynwood Fleming; The Old Merchant Marine, by Ralph 
D. Paine; The Age of Big Business, by Burton J. Hendrick; The 
Boss and the Machine, by Samuel P. Orth; The Cleveland Era, by 
Henry Jones Ford; The Path of Empire, by Carl Russell Fish; 
The Hispanic Nations of the New World, by William R. Shepherd; 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1919. 


“History prevents us from being merely temporal people,” 
says one of Mallock’s witty New Republicans. It enables us to 
overcome one of our chief limitations, our bondage to Time, and 
to “look before and after” with some hope of perceiving, in dim 
outline at least, the marvellous story of man on this planet. For 
these same good reasons, the incalculable H. G. Wells is stressing 
more and more the value of history in any scheme of education. 
It releases the growing mind into a larger sphere of ideas and 
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allows it to share in the adventure of mankind. And the twentieth 
century is lending an attentive ear to its pet prophet. 

Hitherto, the trouble has been that those who need history 
most, the young, know it least. Until now they have not been 
considered in the writing of histories except in such dismal 
treatises as Dickens devised, or that designed for the instruction 
of “Little Arthur.” School histories and school teachers, the 
numerous progeny of Dr. Dryasdust, generally succeed in poison- 
ing children’s minds against history. This new series, “‘Chroni- 
cles of America,” has shown a more excellent way. That history 
can be written from full and scholarly knowledge, and yet be 
eminently readable, is amply proved by these twenty volumes 
of the “Chronicles.” There is no concession to the popular 
demand for the cheap, the sensational, the exaggerated. The 
books are interesting because the writers control their facts and 
have the art of presentation. 

The first of these “Chronicles”’ is a description of the vast 
empty continent of the Western Hemisphere, its physical features, 
its climatic conditions, and the influence of both on incoming 
populations. Professor Huntington’s “The Red Man’s Con- 
tinent” is an admirable sketch of the vast stage on which the 
white races were to play such tragic but absorbing réles. “‘Every 
schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma and who strangled 
Atahualpa.” If this were ever true of the English schoolboy, it 
might gravel the ordinary college graduate to declare who did 
these deeds and where and when. But now even the man in 
the street can have no excuse for such ignorance, for, in “The 
Spanish Conquerors,” Mr. I. B. Richman has told the tale with 
skill and discretion. 

From Professor Andrews we expect amplitude of knowledge, 
ripeness of judgment, and sanity of outlook; and all these qualities 
are manifested in his “Fathers of New England.” He is superior 
to what Ruskin calls “the patriotic lie of the historian.’ He points 
out that “the Pilgrim Fathers stand rather as an emblem of virtue 
than a moulding force in the life of the nation”; and again that 
“scores [of the settlers] were of the soil, coarse in language and 
habits, and given to practices characteristic of the English peas- 
antry of that time.” The fact that hardly a fifth of the population 


of Massachusetts were professing Christians casts doubt on the 
13 
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assumption that they came to the new world solely from religious 
motives. ‘The story of the Pilgrims is none the less an abiding 
source of inspiration. Rarely if ever has it been told with more 
clarity, candor, and concision. Professor Andrews’s “Colonial 
Folkways” is also a fascinating volume, close packed with infor- 
mation and reinforced by capital illustrations. 

Pleasant and clear is the narrative of Miss Goodwin’s “‘ Dutch 
and English on the Hudson.” Good use is made of effective quo- 
tations. It is a fair-minded and informing little book. Along 
with the narrative of political events, the social life of the early 
settlers is depicted in honest, sensible fashion. Miss Goodwin 
is critical and does not accept legend merely because it is 
picturesque. 

One thing it is always safe to predicate of any work by Mr. 
Sidney G. Fisher—it will not be dull. ‘The Quaker Colonies””’ is 
no exception. Most space is naturally given to Pennsylvania and 
its capital, the “Holy Experiment,” so successfully carried out by 
the courtier-Quaker William Penn. One charm of the narrative 
is the precision of detail characteristic of the writer. In an age of 
iconoclastic history, it is pleasing to be reassured that Penn’s 
fair treatment of the Indians is no myth, and that the real Phila- 
delphia of the eighteenth century corresponds closely to Kipling’s 
delightful presentment of it in “Rewards and Fairies.” 

The services of Judge Marshall to his country in establishing 
the authority of the Supreme Court, and in combating the doc- 
trine of State’s rights as against the central authority well deserve 
commemoration in a special chronicle. But a large part of “John 
Marshall the Constitution” consists of cases, which must 
interest t of law rather than the general reader. The 
latter will way as his liveliest impression the great man in 
his old age, relaxing among his friends and neighbors, pitching 
quoits, reading Jane Austen with appreciation, and calmly going 
to sleep before an operation for the stone. 

In “ Pioneers of the Old Southwest,” Constance Lindsay Skinner 
has a stirring theme, and does it ample justice. The most sluggish 
imagination must thrill at the tale of the early adventurers pene- 
trating into the unknown wilderness as traders, explorers, or set- 
tlers when the cruel Indian was determined to prevent their coming. 
Beyond the straggling Thirteen Colonies lay a vast hinterland, 
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which became more and more important as the population grew 
and thrust out westward. How this vast territory was affected 
by various events between the conquest of Canada and the Black 
Hawk war is the theme of Professor Ogg’s “‘Old Northwest.” 

In one crisis at the beginning of the Civil War, Lowell recalled 
the patriotic decision of Andrew Jackson: “‘Old Hickory wouldn’t 
ha’ stood see-saw.” Professor Ogg’s chronicle of the hero of New 
Orleans makes the modern reader understand Lowell’s praise. 
The key to Jackson’s character and career is his Irish origin. 
“Where there are Irish, there is bound to be fighting.”” He is un- 
doubtedly the most picturesque character in American history. 
His portrait is drawn here at full length, with due admixture of 
light and shade. It is the lively image of a man. 

The twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and thirtieth volumes in 
this series form parts of one whole. In the first, Professor Dodd, 
a Southerner, writes of “The Cotton Kingdom.” It is not so 
much history in the stricter sense as a very able study of the old, 
slave-holding South by a sympathetic yet candid and learned 
critic. The veteran Professor Macy deals wisely with “The Anti- 
Slavery Crusade.”’ It is a thorny subject, but he handles it reso- 
lutely and temperately. The Civil War is still too recent to 
permit partisans of either side to be just. Who can be just to an 
enemy? But this work seems both dispassionate and impartial. 
How the seceded States managed to hold together for the four 
years of the Civil War is a marvel which “The Day of the Con- 
federacy’’ makes greater than ever. It might be called “The 
Confederacy from Within,” for the chief point ig the internal 
weakness of the South. 

Reconstruction is not a new word in Americ cs. After 
the Civil War, the outstanding problem was no less than 
how to reconstruct half the United States. Even now, outside the 
South little is known of the long agony endured by the adherents 
of the lost cause. To many, the plain, indisputable facts of ““The 
Sequel of Appomattox” will seem downright incredible. That 
less than sixty years ago Americans could treat Americans as 
the record shows will evoke angry denial. And yet those wrongs 
on both sides are already half-forgotten things. The flag that was 
rent is one again, “‘and without a scar.” 

The epic of the American merchant ship is well told by Ralph 
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D. Paine. He has a stirring and congenial theme and he evidently 
delights in it. The colonial fisherman and trader, privateering, 
and whaling are duly celebrated. It is just a little strange that 
Herman Melville’s unappreciated but wonderful book ‘Moby 
Dick” is not even mentioned. It has made the whaler a figure of 
romance. In the discussion of the causes leading to the war of 
1812, Mr. Paine is justly severe upon the impressment of seamen. 
But then as now, the fleet was Britain’s first (and only) line of 
defense; she was fighting for bare life with her back to the wall; 
she had been fighting continuously for more than twenty years; 
she was fighting a war lord who aimed at world dominion, an 
untrammelled autocrat at the head of an ever-victorious army. 
How Britain could have manned her fleet then, except by impress- 
ment is not clear. As for the denunciation of privateering, 
British opinion was against it in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It was condemned even by Captain Marryat. 

One can imagine an earnest Bolshevist using the thirty-ninth 
and forty-third Chronicles as text-books on the evils of government. 
“See,” he might say, ““what big business does for a country! 
No rule is better than such rule.” Anyone who fancies that history 
is interesting only when it deals with wars or the far past, should 
turn to “The Age of Big Business,” or “The Boss and the Ma- 
chine.” The inventive genius of Bell, McCormick, and Ford 
effects beneficent revolutions. And though boss rule is the shame 
of American cities, the nation has set to work cleaning house 
with a will. 

Compared with such a career as Jackson’s, ‘The Cleveland Era” 
seems singularly drab. The chronicler has no moving incident to 
record like slaying the country’s foes by thousands or conquering 
a vast new territory. His tale is of political intrigue, of faction 
mining and countermining faction, of wise legislation passed, of 
unwise measures resisted, of conflict of authority, important events 
in the political evolution of a great nation, which still do not lend 
themselves to exciting narrative. Nor was Cleveland’s personality 
picturesque. No epigram or anecdote illuminates it. A curious 
contrast could be drawn between him and Jackson. Jackson rode 
to power on the popular will; Cleveland’s outstanding service to 
his country was his bull dog opposition of the popular will. As 
chief magistrate, he approached the Horatian ideal of the just 
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man unswerving in his purpose who is not turned aside by civium 
ardor prava jubentium. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of Mr. C. R. Fish’s 
chronicle ‘‘The Path of Empire”’ is its freedom from chauvinistic 
bias and its determination to be just to the outsider. About a 
third of the volume is devoted to what has been profanely called 
the Yanko-Spanko war of 1898. Mr. Fish’s plain account of 
what actually took place suggests the contrast of the national 
temperament as manifested in 1917. The whole work is sane and 
well-balanced, independent in judgment, and valuable for its 
quiet criticism of indefensible men and measures. 

W. R. Shepherd had a very difficult task in selecting materials for 
his chronicle of “The Hispanic Nations of the New World.” To 
tell within two hundred pages the story of a dozen or so tempes- 
tuous republics in their evolution of a century means very limited 
space for each one. But the result is a clear and sufficient outline, 
which the seeker for further knowledge can fill in with the aid of 
the bibliography. It is pleasant to see White’s “El Supremo” 
included among the authorities. No better reconstruction of an 
era in American history has been written. 

Apart altogether from its excellence as history at once trust- 
worthy and attractive, this series deserves its popularity on ac- 
count of minor merits. The restraint in the use of illustrations, 
the bibliographical notes, the paper, print, and format all combine 
to produce a work of rare distinction and value. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. 


Dalhousie University. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE LIBERAL 


Liberalism in America, by Harold Stearns, Boni & Liveright, New 

York, 1920. 

Can the liberal’s dilemma be escaped? In a world full of mil- 
itant absolutists, is it possible to enlarge the circle of liberty 
without embracing militancy and absolutism, and thus losing 
the essence of that which one is defending? The problems of 
liberty have attracted many great minds, and the present is a 
period that enforces them upon the increasing number whose 
disposition towards freedom is thwarted in one direction or 
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another. War, conscription, prohibition, revolution, counter- 
revolution, intolerance of all sorts—through these things the 
liberty of large groups is drastically limited. Against such 
limitations Mr. Stearns naturally conceives it to be the duty of 
the liberal to contend. Yet most of the American liberals 
actually advocated war and conscription. Now that the world 
in which they find themselves is progressively less to their liking, 
one may legitimately ask whether this is not in part the result 
of their own acts, or at least of their impotence. Mr. Stearns 
asks this question, and answers it in the affirmative. Any 
answer must be an interesting one, since. the question is an 
instance of a broader problem, upon the solution of which in large 
measure the future of society depends. 

As a volume of broad discussions, enriched by much reflection 
on books and events and by brilliant insight into motives, this 
book is a success. The analysis of President Wilson’s failure is 
not so firm or objective as other hostile analyses, yet it cuts 
closer to the general issue. The chapter on Pragmatism sug- 
gestively exposes the danger of failing to establish any positive 
criterion for ends. The author indulges in criticism of the war 
mind and its lamentable results. Yet as an ordered analysis 
of the basic problem of liberty the book fails, and its chief value 
will be lost unless it becomes the starting point of a much needed 
discussion. 

If liberalism is to have a significant future in America or any- 
where else, it must not be satisfied with preconceptions and 
impulses, but must develop a technique. It was just because the 
pro-war liberals understood this need that they adopted their 
apparently inconsistent attitude. Are we to regard liberty as 
something which naturally exists and must be defended, or as 
something to be created, something in the task of whose organiza- 
tion we may have to abandon liberty for the time being? The 
pure pacifists instinctively adopted the former attitude; the 
liberals who favored war partially adopted the latter. Was 
their mistake in their fundamental attitude, or in their technique? 
If we decide that the second view is the necessary one, then the 
primary question is what organization of human relations will 
make for the greatest possible liberty. The problem seems to 
become more tangible if it is removed from the order of metaphy- 
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sics and stated in terms of psychology and the social sciences. 
The confusions of Mr. Stearns’s discussion arise largely because 
he adopts neither the static nor the dynamic attitude wholly, 
but wavers between the two. Is not a similar disposition re- 
sponsible for many of the failures of other liberals? 
GEORGE SOULE. 
New York City. 


ANTHOLOGISTS AND POETS 


The Second Book of Modern Verse, by Jessie B. Rittenhouse; Fleur 
de Lys: A Book of French Poetry freely translated into English 
Verse, by Wilfrid Thorley; Houghton Mifflin Co. Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1919, by William Stanley Braithwaite, Small, 
Maynard & Co. Boston. Georgian Poetry, 1918-1919, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. A Miscellany of British Poetry, 1919, by W. 
Kean Seymour; Modern American Poetry, by Louis Untermeyer; 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. Albert Boni, The Modern Book 
of French Verse, Bont & Liveright. The Golden Whales of Cali- 
fornia, by Vachel Lindsay, Macmillan Co. Dust and Light, by 
John Hall Wheelock, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Lancelot, by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Thomas Seltzer. New York. 
Blue Smoke, by Karle Wilson Baker; In April Once, by William 
Alexander Percy; Perpetual Light, by William Rose Benét; 
Yale Unwersity Press, New Haven. 1919-1920. 


This is the day of anthologies. Designed for all ages and 
temperaments, for every mood and circumstance of life, they 
appear in never-ending line—religious, satirical, patriotic, humor- 
ous, mournful, nonsensical, historical collections of verse, old and 
new, anthologies of Cities, Countries, Sport, War, Love, the Earth, 
the Sea, Art, Life, and, finally, Death. Undoubtedly, at this very 
moment, someone is preparing an anthology of the next world; 
and to crown the whole cycle, there may yet appear the super- 
man who will devote his days to the Anthology of Anthologies. 

There are several reasons for the popularity of these collections. 
The Spring of the Muses, overflowing its banks, has become a 
rushing river which threatens to drown us; in Mr. Braithwaite’s 
volume, seventy closely printed pages are filled with merely the 
titles of poems appearing last year in the leading American 
magazines and newspapers. Life is short and the presses are 
fleeting; we need guides for these realms of gold; we cannot our- 
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selves garner the harvest of these wide fields—and the anthologist 
appears. However well his work is done, we are not satisfied; 
there is always something personal in our attitude towards these 
verse collections, and while we have a certain tolerance for the 
playwright or the novelist, taking or leaving what he offers, we 
have an instinctive feeling that any anthology is inadequate— 
and we prove it by publishing one more. The anthology of the 
future should have at least every other page a blank so that any 
reader may repair the inexcusable lapses of taste in the editor’s 
work. Probably the solution of the whole matter is every man 
his own anthologist. 

Thomas Hardy has declared that the history of criticism is the 
history of error; certainly it is beyond dispute that any appraisal 
of contemporary art is at the best uncertain and unsatisfying. 
Perspective is everything, for distance does more than lend 
enchantment—it clears the judgment. The greatest of all anthol- 
ogists is Father Time, an impartial corrector of prejudice and 
enthusiasm, who one day will separate the dross of contemporary 
poetry from its gold. Meanwhile Mr. Braithwaite attempts 
that task each year for the verse appearing in American maga- 
zines. Already he has published seven annuals with an elaborate 
survey from which we fear many a German thesis may be drawn. 
He is too generous in his appreciation, including much that is 
excellent but not significant. As with every anthology, we quar- 
rel with the selections; for example, why in the volume for 1919 
is there no line of Karle Wilson Baker; or why is Edith Wharton’s 
“You and You” omitted? Though the book would gain by 
omissions, the general level is a high one. Where much is good, 
it is difficult to make distinctions; certainly such a sonnet as 
Untermeyer’s “Rhetoric,” Masters’s striking portrait of Roose- 
velt, and the poignant lyrics of Sara Teasdale and Vincent Millay 
would be typical examples of the best. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that in a year of unrest and revolt our poets employ as 
much as ever the older verse forms; there is little here that is 
extravagant or bizarre. From another point of view, they turn 
too often to Greece, to Italy, and above all to England for their 
themes. Some day our poets will sing of their own land as they 
now do of English moors and rivers. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s introduction to his “Modern American 
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Poetry,” briefly stating the claims of modern verse, at once piques 
our curiosity. Beginning with Emily Dickinson, his volume prints 
selections from eighty writers; more than half are represented by 
but a single poem, not enough to confirm the impressions of the 
reader, and many of his authors could have been omitted with 
profit and their pages allotted to better singers. Surely Moody 
is slighted when only his “Soldier fallen in the Philippines” is 
given. Inevitably we differ with the editor in many of his de- 
cisions: Lindsay’s “Congo,” by all means, but certainly “Gen- 
eral William Booth enters into Heaven” has an equal claim. 
Humor, shunned by most anthologists, is accorded a large place 
here in verses by Caryll, Herford, Burgess, Wells, Daly, F. P. A., 
and others. This book is a delightful one to read; it has a 
distinct individuality, and if Mr. Untermeyer, in avoiding 
the beaten track, does not always publish the finest work of 
his poets, he recovers many a line that has been undeservedly 
forgotten. 

Miss Rittenhouse supplements her previous volume with this 
second anthology of “‘Modern Verse,”’ which should attain the 
deserved success won by its predecessor. There is a fine dis- 
crimination shown throughout these pages; yet while the editor 
is no partisan of any poetic clan, she might safely have offered a 
larger hospitality to the radicals. The poems are not arranged in 
a sequence of authors, but grouped skilfully in accord with their 
subjects or feeling, and while this arrangement gives a certain 
sense of unity to the volume, it destroys in a measure the individ- 
uality of the writers, for the lyre passes too quickly from hand to 
hand. 

“Georgian Verse” and “A Miscellany of British Poetry” offer 
the work of some forty British poets of the present; strangely 
enough, Masefield, the chief of all, does not appear among them. 
Miss Rittenhouse prints poems of twice that number of Americans; 
yet surely here is enough poetry from our old home to offer a 
basis for a comparison of British and American verse. The 
Georgian singers are more in the great tradition than are the 
Americans; they like a richly ladened verse, a deep harmony. 
They are quieter, calmer, even in their moments of joy and exhil- 
aration. They find beauty in old English towns and hamlets, 
in hills and rivers stored with memories and associations; it is not 
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the earth, it is their small bit of it, that they love. “Georgian 
Verse”’ is a little Academy; into each volume, new aspirants are 
admitted—and its verse is at times traditional and academic. 
American poetry is more inquisitive, more restless; its tone is 
nearer to every-day speech; its thought is homelier, closer to 
common experience. There are more wild flowers in the Amer- 
ican garden of the Muses; there is a sharper flavor, a tang, in 
the apples of our American Hesperides. Sandburg and Lindsay 
would ruffle the calm of Georgian music. Certainly there is a 
deeper grace in De la Mare than we find in the poets of Miss 
Rittenhouse; on the other hand, there is a directness, a poign- 
ancy, in her best lyrics that we miss in the British singers. This 
is merely a hint at the differences a reader will find in comparing 
these three volumes; and he will discover many more. 

The two anthologies of French verse in English dress supple- 
ment each other admirably. Mr. Thorley’s collection is the better 
in design; with a remarkable gift for translation, he has chosen 
his material with taste and with a scholarship free from pedantry, 
presenting adequately the progress of French poesy from the 
fourteenth century to the present. Printing only translations 
made by others, from Chaucer and Spenser to Arthur Symons, 
Mr. Boni is necessarily limited in his choice. He devotes thirty- 
three pages to Verlaine, more space than he gives to Hugo, de 
Vigny, de Musset, and de Hérédia put together, chiefly because 
he has Arthur Symons’s masterly translations. At times good and 
poor versions of the same author jostle each other, as when Ezra 
Pound’s clumsy translation of Charles d’Orleans’ “Dieu, qui 
l’a fait bon regarder” is placed side by side with Henley’s delight- 
ful “‘We’ll to the woods and gather may” and Andrew Lang’s 
wholly successful version of “‘Le temps a laissié son manteau.” 
We miss George Wyndham’s translations from the Pléiade, and 
Eugene Mason’s work should have been represented here, espe- 
cially as but one of de Hérédia’s sonnets is printed. Mr. Thorley 
has sympathy, understanding, and a surprising versatility; he is 
not always equally successful; we prefer Rossetti’s “But where 
are the snows of yester-year” to his “‘But where are the bright 
snows borne away,” yet the more one reads his book, the more 
one admires it. Mr. Boni has done a great service in gathering 
into a single volume translations scattered through many scores 
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of books, and in some cases, almost inaccessible. Both of these 
anthologies should be on the shelf of every lover of poetry. 

When all is said in their praise, it is true that the anthology 
of French verse in English translation still remains to be made. 
It should print, as in the Loeb classics, the French poem on one 
page, the English version on the other. The art of these transla- 
tions never can be appreciated without the French before the 
reader’s eye; moreover, struck with the beauty of many of these 
poems, we inevitably desire to know them in their own tongue. 
It would be a great service to letters could the best of Mr. Thor- 
ley’s work, the finest of Mr. Boni’s translations be printed with 
the French; thus we end, as does every lover of anthologies, by 
suggesting that one more be made. 

Mr. Lindsay’s “‘The Golden Whales of California” is a disap- 
pointment. There is something of the old, grotesque humor in 
“The Daniel Jazz’’; “Bryan” catches the wild frenzy of the free 
silver campaign of 1896; “Esther” has fine stanzas, but this 
does not justify the book. There is nothing here to approach 
“General Booth,” ‘The Congo,” “The Chinese Nightingale,” 
or the elegy on Altgeld, to mention his finest work. At his best, 
Mr. Lindsay has a ready sympathy, humor, sincerity, original- 
ity, a keen sense of rhythm, an abandon of mood that catches up 
the reader in its rushing flight; at his worst he is sentimental, 
verbose, lacking in self-criticism, trivial in his diction, shallow 
in his thought. In this volume, the exuberance of spirit seems 
artificial, a mannerism; we weary of what the poet calls the “jazz 
bird’s screech” and “‘monkey-shines and didoes.” His few 
poems in the two little ‘‘Books of Modern Verse” are worth all 
this volume. 

Strength and ardor are the distinguishing marks of Mr. Wheel- 
ock’s verse. Some of the poems in “Dust and Light” appear 
conventional; the prophetic message in “‘Eagles of Democracy,” 
with a touch of Swinburne, or “The Man to his Dead Poet,” 
suggesting de Musset, does not seem authentic; “‘The Hymn of 
Man” and “Towards the Bright Doom” have too much rhetoric 
in them and leave the reader cold. If certain pages seem too 
formal in their speech, this, the worst that can be said, touches 
but a small part of a remarkable volume. When Mr. Wheelock 
writes of the earth and its beauty, when he describes in soaring 
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lyrics the exaltation and the tragedy of love, the desolation and 
the terror wrought by its passing, he takes old and familiar 
themes and makes them new and strange by his vivid expression, 
the intensity of his emotion, the power of his imagination. In 
reading any modern book as good as this, the question 
comes of itself, how much of this flame will burn twenty years 
hence. One may hazard the opinion that certain stanzas in this 
volume will give as much pleasure then as now, especially his 
paean on “Earth,” which Tue Yate Review had the honor of 
publishing. No future anthologist of American verse will over- 
look it. 

“Blue Smoke,” a volume whose very form is a delight, will 
place its author in the foremost ranks of our lyric poets. In 
every page there is distinction, a power of suggestion, an emotion 
deep in its restraint, clear in its freedom from the blight of senti- 
mentality. Possibly given overmuch to introspection, at times 
a little over-wistful, this poet gives only her best. Her style is 
simple, vivid, never précieuse; there is perfect ease in all the 
beauty of these songs. A realist in “‘At the Picture Show,” a 
symbolist in “Street Doves,” a nature lover in ““Good Company” 
and other poems, the author of these verses has a wide appeal and 
a broad vision. To find much in little, to hold the world in 
a grain of sand, to see where two worlds meet, is, in part, the 
endowment of a poet, and Karlie Wilson Baker possesses it. 
The most careless reader will feel what Herrick calls “the magic 
incantation” of these poems, which cannot fail to win ample 
recognition. 

Finer than his “Sappho in Levkas,” with all its promise, is “In 
April Once” by William Alexander Perey. This volume has all 
the charm and freshness of the earlier book, with a deeper and 
more appealing view of the world. The past still throws its spell 
over this singer; the longest poem in the book, filling nearly half 
its pages, is a little tragedy in a castle near Florence of the thir- 
teenth century. In this drama, the old conflict between flesh 
and spirit enmeshes the characters; and it is indicative of the 
poet’s vision that the spirit triumphs. From the brutality, the 
paganism, the faith of the Middle Ages, this writer turns to the 
farmer, home from the great war, or to Australian troopers in 
London, to the poet in the inhospitable city. The distinguishing 
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trait of this volume is its spiritual insight and a love of beauty 
expressed with a confident sense of art. 

William Rose Benét’s “Perpetual Light” is a book of which 
it is difficult to speak in measured terms. In publishing these 
poems inspired by his wife—no elegy but rather a living memo- 
rial—Mr. Benét, we feel sure, had but one thought: to treasure 
up for a life beyond life a rare personality that made and inspired 
him. That a presence is felt through all this book, there can be 
no question. ‘The memories and emotions that moved him have 
been given the surest expression of all the writer’s brilliant work. 
In previous volumes the music, the coloring, the phrasing, the 
mastery of words, have not always seemed equalled by the content 
of the verse; here is the same technical beauty, and a greater, 
because more subdued; and with it, the very substance of life. 

Meredith once said that the greatest pleasure his own poetry 
could gain for him was the knowledge that it had fortified a reader; 
this book should bring the same satisfaction to its author. It is 
much more than a spiritual interpretation of a character that 
gives one confidence in life; the dignity, the courage, the faith, 
the aspiration of these verses are like a beacon in this time of 
unrest and uncertainty. 

Mr. Robinson’s “Lancelot” is a finer achievement than his 
“*Merlin.” The two books are written in different keys though 
both have the same repression, the same power of revealing in a 
phrase a landscape or a mood; for this poet works with the 
economy of great art, telling in a gesture what the imperfect 
actor babbles about for minutes. It is not in technique that 
“Lancelot” surpasses the earlier poem but in its greater vari- 
ety of characters, and in the clashings and conflicts of stronger 
passions. 

A reader, unacquainted with this poet, may unfortunately 
leave the book unopened, dismissing it with the phrase: ‘‘ Why 
repeat Tennyson?” The answer, of course, is that Tennyson 
never acomplished, or tried to accomplish, what this writer has 
done. The externals of chivalry mean nothing in this trag- 
edy; here are no pictures of jousts or battles, no serenades, no 
masques, no processions of knights and prelates; all pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of the Arthurian cycles are forgotten. Lance- 
lot, Gawaine, Guenevere are no legendary figures speaking from 
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a past of dreams; they are human beings, alive to-day. The 
surprising element in this book is its modernity. There can be 
no element of suspense in the plot; the story is familiar and its 
inevitable ending does not break with tradition. Yet because of 
its portrayal of character and of the very sources of action, this 
tale is as absorbing as a romance of adventure or a realistic story 
of modern life. Splendidly imagined and unerringly wrought, 
this book reaffirms the conviction that Mr. Robinson is to-day 
the most significant figure in American verse. 
Epwarp Buss Reep. 


Yale University. 


A SHELF OF BOOKS ABOUT IRELAND 


The Kiltartan Poetry Book, by Lady Gregory, G. P. Putman’s Sons. 
The Wild Swans at Coole, by W. B. Yeats, Macmillan Co. The’ 
Complete Poems of Francis Ledwidge, Brentano’s. Irish Im- 
pressions, by G. K. Chesterton, John Lane Co. Elizabethan 
Ulster, by Lord Ernest Hamilton, E. P. Dutton & Co. The Life 
of John Redmond, by Warre B. Wells, George H. Doran Co. 
John Redmond’s Last Years, by Stephen Gwynn, Longmans, 
Green & Co. New York. Rural Reconstruction in Ireland, by 
Iionel Smith-Gordon and Laurence C. Staples, Yale University 
Press, New Haven. The Years of the Shadow, by Katharine 
Tynan, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1919-1920. 


Of the making of books about Ireland there is no end. In the 
past year there has appeared a succession of volumes to explain 
the course of Irish politics. One of these, “Ireland and England,” 
written especially for Americans by an American, Professor 
Edward Raymond Turner, follows the tangled maze of Ireland’s 
relations with England from the earliest times to the present, and 
is a valuable survey of the situation. But the greater number of 
these new books are the work either of Englishmen or of Irish- 
men, and concentrate attention chiefly upon the political history 
of the past seven years. Belles-letires, however, are represented 
among recent publications by a volume of prose “translations” 
made by Lady Gregory, by poetry from Mr. Yeats, and by a 
collected edition of the verse of Francis Ledwidge. 

“The Kiltartan Poetry Book,” by Lady Gregory, consists 
mainly of reprints from the author’s former volumes, “‘Cuchulain 
of Muirthemne,” “Gods and Fighting Men,” “The Book of 
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Saints and Wonders,” and “‘ Poets and Dreamers.” Lady Gregory 
gives her new book the sub-title, “‘Prose Translations from the 
Irish”; the word “adaptations” would better have been used, 
since the author by her own confession possesses but slight knowl- 
edge of modern Gaelic and none of Old and Middle Irish. The 
public owes Lady Gregory a great debt for her service to Irish 
letters—as a writer of comedy, as one of the founders of a distin- 
guished theatre, as the friend and patron of an eminent poet; but 
her field is modern Ireland, and she should not venture into the 
past without the guidance of the most recent scholarship. 

Lady Gregory’s home, “‘Coole Park,” in Mayo, possibly sug- 
gested the title of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s new book, “The Wild Swans 
at Coole.” Long is it since this poet, flinging open the windows 
which looked out upon a Gaelic past full of forgotten but distine- 
tive beauties, first delighted a world jaded by over-elaborate 
mediaevalism. In the course of thirty years he has completely 
altered his manner. Perhaps a “‘sea change” induced by his 
visits to the United States-is responsible for Mr. Yeats’s new 
method. He has not enriched his verse; rather he has accentuated 
its quality of strangeness; irregularities which once soothed ears 
dulled by the overworked rhythms of the ’nineties are now too 
frequent, and he has sometimes found himself at odds with both 
rhyme and rhythm. Despite these differences between the poet 
of the earlier and the later years, the reader cannot but be con- 
scious of the magician playing with the objects of his creation; 
like a druid he brings before us sights and sounds over which he 
is master. A flash of the old power scintillates in 


I knew a phoenix in my youth, so let them have their day; 


and the author never limned a more beautiful picture than the 
closing stanza of the title-poem of this book. 

“The Complete Poems of Francis Ledwidge”’ (with introductions 
by Lord Dunsany) includes verses published in three volumes 
during the war. It is impossible to read these again without 
realizing that Ledwidge is Ireland’s foremost poet of landscape, a 
poet who will undoubtedly win lasting recognition. That he was 
able, amid the turmoil of war, to describe the quiet beauty of the 
Irish countryside, is proof of real inspiration. One needs but 
read in this book to visualize Ireland, to know her pervasive spirit; 
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distance is annihilated, and the Irish hills, rivers, and fields in 
all their color and charm are at hand. Although the poems have 
obvious defects, many of which would doubtless have been elimi- 
nated had the poet lived to revise his work, “The Complete Poems 
of Francis Ledwidge” should belong to everyone who prizes the 
poetry of earth. 

However much they are interested in contemporary Irish 
writers, Americans are particularly desirous of knowing the truth 
about the changes which have occurred in Irish political thought 
and action since the fateful days of August, 1914. Conflicting 
rumors have met in the United States, like thunderclouds sound- 
ing their reverberations, in the ears of men and women not only 
of Irish, but of non-Irish, blood. Particularly have Americans 
been curious concerning war-time Ireland, as to the temper of the 
country and as to the part played by the Irish in the struggle with 
the Germans. 

In her latest volume of reminiscences, Katharine Tynan (Mrs. 
Hinkson) gives an admirable picture of Ireland during the greater 
part of the war. It is significant, that, although she is a Roman 
Catholic in faith and a Nationalist in politics, she never betrays 
any leaning towards the more radical Sinn Fein party—and this 
in a book which contains a careful account of the Easter rebellion 
of 1916. She shows peculiar self-revelation, not always used to 
her own advantage, as when she writes: “His dear old wife put 
‘a tip’ into her letters to me.” She is unabashed in her account 
of pirating material from the “Life of Lady Sarah Lennox.” 
Indeed, Mrs. Hinkson has an almost Baconian admiration for 
worldly place and titles. “The Years of the Shadow” is the 
product of a facile pen and of a spirit sympathetic with men and 
women, and responsive, with the Irish sensitiveness, to nature. 
In her pages are vivid sketches of many interesting people: A. E., 
Lord Dunsany, Sir Horace Plunkett, and, above all, Francis 
Ledwidge, whose letters from the front to Mrs. Hinkson reflect 
the fine temper of the poet. The variegated landscape of Ireland 
gleams in the pages of this book, forming the background for the 
human figures. The Irishman abroad who reads these descrip- 
tions of natural surroundings will be homesick for his native land. 
No Irish writer has caught the wonder of spring flowers better than 
Mrs. Hinkson when she writes of a mound covered by “so many 
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primroses that they overflow and run out like little tongues into 
the level grass—even crossing the carriage drive as though a tide 
subsiding had left its foam behind.” 

Another book based upon personal experience is “Irish Im- 
pressions,” by G. K. Chesterton, which is characteristic of its 
author. It is the fruit of a visit to Ireland during the latter part 
of the war, when there was hope that Mr. Chesterton would be 
able to aid recruiting. ‘The volume has both the virtues and the 
defects to be expected from one whose writing is almost entirely a 
succession of figures: sometimes the figure confuses, more often it 
has a penetrating truth which could be expressed in no other way. 
Mr. Chesterton begins with a description of two Dublin statues, 
one of King William the Third, and tie other of the poet Mangan, 
as the visible signs of the inward and spiritual problem of Ireland. 
For all Mr. Chesterton’s Johnsonian balance, antithesis, the sparkle 
of epigram—and Doctor Johnson was one of the few eighteenth- 
century Englishmen who understood Ireland—‘‘Irish Impres- 
sions” contains an amazing amount of true comment. Mr. 
Chesterton has grasped a fact pointed out by recent historians, 
that much of the Irish difficulty is caused by the tenacity of clan 
consciousness. The religious problem is clearly pictured in the 
final chapter, wherein the author transcends the average historian. 
“Irish Impressions” plainly shows that the man of vision comes 
nearest to understanding Ireland. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton’s “Elizabethan Ulster” fails, and par- 
tially for lack of the qualities which give especial merit to Mr. 
Chesterton’s book—imagination and felicity of phrase. For the 
mere historical investigator, it is probably unnecessary to have 
further ability than that of putting together the dry bones of 
history, but he who presents his material in book form for the 
general public must, like Ezekiel, have the power to make the dry 
bones live. The history of Ireland during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is of an endless succession of wars, not only between 
Irish and English, but among Irish chieftains themselves. To 
bring order out of this chaos it is necessary that the facts be care- 
fully considered and so arranged that the more important events 
are given the right emphasis, and the trend of undercurrents is 
clearly indicated. Little of this the present author has done. 


For one reader who takes an interest in sixteenth-century Ulster, 
14 
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there are many who wish to know more of the history of Irish 
politics during the last six or seven years, particularly the history 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party in its connection with the Great 
War. This history is found justly presented in two recent books, 
“ The Life of John Redmond” and “John Redmond’s Last Years.” 
Neither of these tells much of Mr. Redmond personally; both 
concentrate attention upon him as the leader of a political party. 
Of the two volumes, the “Life” gives the broader view; Mr. W. 
B. Wells sustains the reputation he has already gained as one of 
the co-authors of a book on the Irish rebellion and of “The Irish 
Convention and Sinn Fein”’; he has assimilated a great amount of 
material and has chosen what is of most value. The chapter on 
“Redmond and Sinn Fein” is especially well done, and will be of 
pertinent interest to Americans, for it shows distinctly the differ- 
ence between the Nationalist and the Sinn Feiner. No higher 
commendation can be given the book than that unconsciously 
offered by Captain Gwynn, in whose longer and more detailed 
volume there is no important point which is not stressed also in 
the shorter memoir. Captain Gwynn, of course, has had the ad- 
vantages not only of being in Parliament as a follower of Mr. 
Redmond, of serving with an Irish division in the British Army 
during the late war, and of being a member of the Irish Conven- 
tion of 1918, but also he has been able to examine his late leader’s 
papers. The outstanding feature of the book is the remarkable 
aloofness of the author’s point of view; for example, even though 
he makes plain that Lord Kitchener’s stubbornness seriously 
hampered the enlistment of Irish Nationalists in the war, yet he 
is ready with an explanation of the Field Marshal’s attitude. 
No one can put the book aside without feeling that the Nationalists 
as a whole made a valiant effort in support of the Allied cause. 
It was not the Irish Parliamentary Party which broke faith with 
their British brethren but the British government which broke 
faith with Ireland. 

In years to come the figure of Redmond must become more and 
more important in Irish history, says Mr. Wells, as that of “‘a great 
Irish gentleman who played for a high stake gallantly, and lost 
without dishonor. . . . John Redmond’s life work is no more 
wasted than the life work of Parnell and O’Connell; for nothing 
that is sincere and loyal is lost.” 
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Although from the two memoirs of Redmond one may turn 
discouraged by the lack of accord among, Irishmen, yet hope will 
revive upon a reading of “Rural Reco’astruction in Ireland.” 
Messrs. Lionel Smith-Gordon and Laurence Staples give an ac- 
count of the co-operative movement which in the past thirty 
years has done much to unite Irishmen. They point out that 
“on the Committee of the I. A. O. S. [Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society] and of the individual societies north and south alike, 
Catholics and Protestants sit in friendly discussion; Sinn Feiners 
and Constitutionalists, Unionists and Home Rulers forget for 
the moment their embittered differences. In the rising of Easter 
week, 1916, it was a noticeable fact that the co-operative societies 
were in no way involved, but continued their work undisturbed.” 
While “Rural Reconstruction in Ireland” will, naturally, be 
appreciated best by the student of economics or of agriculture, it 
is a book which cannot be neglected by anyone interested in the 
Irish question. The authors have made a thorough study of their 
subject and have viewed it in relation to allied problems. There is, 
however, a formalism that, to one who is neither economist nor 
agriculturist, becomes wearisome. 

Of the two books of poetry considered at the beginning of 
this review, one looks with contemplative sadness upon the 
modern world—the ardor of Mr. Yeats’s young spirit went into 
the flaming sundown of the nineteenth century; the other is 
harbinger of a new Ireland where the glories of the past again will 
shine, beacons for the future: 

All the dead kings came to me 
At Rosnaree, where I was dreaming. 


In the books of reminiscence and of history it is worth noting 
that not one advocates either the stand-pat policy of Ulster or the 
complete independence that is the corner-stone of the Sinn Fein 
political programme. From these two groups, poetry and prose, 
it is possible to gain a just conception of Ireland’s difficulties and 
a sympathetic understanding of the Irish national spirit. 

To interpret the real spirit of Gaelic Ireland is the endeavor of 
contemporary Irish writers; the Irish literary revival has com- 
pleted a circle and has returned whither it started. 

Norreys Jepuson O’Conor. 
Boston. 
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THEATRICAL CHRONOLOGY 


A History of the Theatre in America, by Arthur Hornblow, 2 vols., 

J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1919. 

This important and valuable work is exactly what it professes to 
be. It is a history of the theatre in America, clothed in facts and 
figures and well shod with footnotes. Seven hundred and thirty 
tall pages of clear type, with the addition of nearly two hundred 
illustrations, will please the lover of the theatre and satisfy the 
student. It is so strongly fortified by names and dates, so good an 
example of honest and painstaking research, that it takes immedi- 
ately its place as a standard and authoritative history, not likely 
to be superseded. 

It does not claim to be a history of the drama, nor a work of 
literary criticism. It is an account, in chronological order, of the 
founding of theatres, in every locality in America, with the names 
of the plays first produced, the men and women in the cast, the 
financial success or failure of every undertaking, the subsequent 
careers of the more important artists. The buildings—stage and 
auditorium—are described in detail, and an accurate estimate 
can be made of local popular support. The enormous difficulties 
of presenting plays in primitive surroundings during the eighteenth 
century make a narrative that would seem fantastic if it were not 
true. Actors and actresses had to penetrate trackless forests 
and float along strange rivers—their indomitable courage, the 
courage of the pioneer, triumphed over apparently insuperable 
obstacles and dangers. 

Virginia has the honor of having built the first regular theatre; 
this was at Williamsburg in 1716. Virginia and Maryland did 
not share the religious hostility to stage plays characteristic of 
New England, where the professional actor had the status of a 
criminal. 

Dunlap stated that the earliest play in New York was 
performed in 1753. But Mr. Hornblow proves that Farquhar’s 
“Recruiting Officer” was played at the “New Theatre” in New 
York on December 6, 1732; and an English actor asserted that he 
had acted in New York in the winter of 1702-3. 

Some of the most interesting chapters in this book describe 
the visits to America of the English stars, Edmund Kean and 
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Macready, together with the riots that unfortunately made 
these excursions even more dramatic than was the original inten- 
tion. A great deal can be learned about mob spirit and mob 
psychology from these pages. Individuals may be educated, but 
you can never educate the mob—it is the same brute in all coun- 
tries and in all ages. 

Much pleasanter reading follows when we come to the golden 
days of theatre management in America—the days of the great 
three, Wallack, Palmer, and Daly. These men, as Mr. Hornblow 
justly observes, “belonged to that school of managers whom we 
find in control of the leading theatres in Europe—men of culture, 
refinement, and scholarship.” The modern theatre manager is 
a speculator, a “‘ business-man,”’ as indeed many seem to believe a 
college’ president should be. 

Still, I think that Mr. Hornblow is unnecessarily pessimistic 
about the present condition of the theatre. It is true that there 
are no actors to-day comparable to the men of genius of the past; 
it is true that Shakespeare is not often seen upon the stage. 
But it is also true that although the nineteenth century was the 
golden age of acting, it was not the golden age of play-writing. 
The play’s the thing. To-day we have an array of living English 
dramatists superior to anything in English literature since the 
time of Elizabeth. If only we had adequate stock companies! 

Individual readers will, of course, differ from Mr. Hornblow’s 
estimate of famous actors—though he quotes liberally from Mr. 
Winter and from Mr. Towse in order that we may arrive at a 
balance of judgments. It seems to me that Richard Mansfield 
receives much less than his due. “He was artificial and stiff in 
manner, and had marked mannerisms and eccentricities which 
the unthinking mistook for genius.” After mentioning Mr. 
Winter’s biography of Mansfield, Mr. Hornblow says, “But his 
true place as an actor is probably that accorded him by John 
Ranken Towse,” and in the citation from Towse we find this rather 
surprising statement: “I cannot recall a single character, of any 
importance, that is now associated with his name.” Richard 
Mansfield was the greatest English-speaking actor I ever saw, 
the most intelligent, and the most brilliant. I think it would 
arouse considerable interest if he could return to us for one week 
and give the following eight performances from his repertory: 
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Cyrano de Bergerac, Richard Third, The Misanthrope, Prince 
Karl, Henry Fifth, Merchant of Venice, Beau Brummell, Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Wituram Lyon PuHEtps. 


Yale University. 


A LABOR LEADER UPON LABOR THEORISTS 


A Short History of the American Labor Movement, by Mary Beard; 
The Nonpartisan League, by Herbert E. Gaston; Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe. Organized Labor in American History, by 
Frank Tracy Carlton, D. Appleton & Co. The New Industrial 
Unrest, by Ray Stannard Baker, Doubleday, Page & Co. Current 
Social and Industrial Forces, by Lionel D. Edie, Boni & Liveright. 
Social Theory, by G. D. H. Cole, Frederick A. Stokes Co. The 
History of Trade Unionism, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. New York. 1920. 

Of late, the labor movement—and the advanced social move- 
ment generally—has suffered far more from its literary “friends” 
than from its literary enemies. Doctrinaire Liberals and dog- 
matic Radicals have agreed in preferring Bolshevism and all 
other post-war “isms” to the labor union movement and even 
to moderate Socialism. Current books which are largely from 
such Liberal pens illustrate—in widely different degrees, of 
course—this general tendency. Let us begin with one that is 
comparatively free from such a bias. 

Mrs. Beard’s “Short History of the American Labor Move- 
ment,” which is largely devoted to the present period, almost 
never lapses into the conventional and dogmatic misstatements 
of our so-called “Liberal” authors. While writing froma broad 
and philosophic standpoint, she is always well informed and 
remains sympathetic with her subject throughout. The book 
preserves an admirably sane and restrained tone to the end. 

However, in view of the widespread Liberal attacks on organ- 
ized labor, two statements which seem to support these attacks 
are unfortunate. The first seems to be inadvertent. Mrs. 
Beard speaks of the American Federation of Labor as being 
‘confined to the more skilled workers.” Many of the component 
unions, it is true, are so confined. But others have long organ- 
ized the less skilled, while the Federation itself has made con- 
tinuous and considerable efforts in that direction. This has at 
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the same time been a secondary consideration and comparatively 
little had been achieved until recently—the larger part of the 
new growth is among the less skilled. It should also be added 
that the difficulties of such organization have been extreme, and 
possibly, in the past, all but insuperable. 

Mrs. Beard is justified by the Federation itself in her statement 
that the Federation’s present political tactics mean only the 
aggressive application of its old non-partisan policy. But the 
emphasis is entirely new. The Federation, while reaffirming its 
old policy of supporting friendly candidates from all parties, is for 
the first time making a strong appeal for public co-operation, pre- 
senting itself as the natural leader of all the progressive forces, 
putting forth a complete programme of radical reform, and, 
where the candidates are all inacceptable and labor’s prospects 
favorable, nominating independent candidates. 

Professor Carlton’s “‘Organized Labor in American History”’ 
is taken up largely with present-day movements and problems. 
The first half deals briefly and effectively with the relation of 
labor to early reform movements as brought out in the longer and 
earlier studies of Carlton, Commons, and others. It is only the 
second half that deals with controversial matters. Here also 
Professor Carlton’s work is effective in that he carries the reader 
into the heart of the subject by bringing up all the live and 
crucial issues. But his frank policy of taking a decided stand 
upon most of them himself makes it highly desirable that his 
standpoint should be grasped by the reader, in advance if 
practicable. 

Professor Carlton asks: “‘ Will American labor quite generally 
adopt and vigorously support a broad programme of reconstruc- 
tion which will place it in the ranks alongside British labor and 
the Liberals of the United States and of the Allied countries, or 
will it continue to concern itself almost solely with the imme- 
diate and narrow gauge policy of wages and hours, of collective 
bargaining and shop committees? Will American labor con- 
tinue to look with suspicion upon the activities of social workers 
and the Liberals outside the ranks of the manual workers, or will 
it see its way clear to join hands with these elements in the 
political field?” 

Now, labor has long ago offered to join hands politically with 
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progressive farmers and other popular forces, but it has naturally 
refused to follow the leadership of Liberals who represent no nu- 
merically important following. The importance he attaches to 
these questions shows the author’s position. There is no shadow 
of doubt in his mind that American labor has more to learn from 
Europe than to teach, that Liberalism means the position of the 
British Labor Party, that any discord between our 5,000,000 
organized wage-earners and the comparative handful of Liberals 
who offer their leadership is due to organized labor and not to 
these Liberals, and that labor should accept their leadership. 

Professor Carlton believes that the tendency of social evolu- 
tion is to strengthen the Socialist Party rather than the Progres- 
sives, and is critical of the Progressives and sympathetic with 
the Socialists. Also his treatment of the Industrial Workers of 
the World is decidedly more friendly than his treatment of the 
American Federation of Labor. The latter, indeed, may fairiy 
be described as hostile. ‘Organized labor in the United States,” 
we are told, “has not yet acquired the social point of view and 
outlook.” A fairer question is whether it has or has not gone 
as far in this direction as any other important social group, and 
also whether its position is not more practically radical (as the 
author seems to admit) than that of its volunteer Liberal advisers. 
He apparently bases his study rather on books than on direct 
observation. 

Professor Carlton accuses labor leaders of emphasizing “‘union- 
ism in order to add to their power, prestige, and following.” 
Certainly these last are the main objectives of the unions, if not 
of their leaders. He then proceeds to accuse the labor leaders of 
the opposite fault, the “narrow policy of concentrating upon 
higher wages, shorter hours, better working conditions, jobs for 
union men, and similar tangible and immediate results.” Thus, 
from the point of view of the Liberal as reformer, labor is too class- 
conscious, attaches too much importance to “solidarity” and 
‘organization,’ and too little to possible material gains by legis- 
lation. From the point of view of the same Liberal as politician 
labor is not class-conscious enough, does not sacrifice enough to 
gain the support of the votes of unskilled labor, attaches too 
much importance to immediate material gains by economic action. 
So we find the new Liberals at the extreme left or extreme right 
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wing of labor and often simultaneously at both places, but rarely 
with the movement as a whole. Yet Professor Carlton and 
others continue to ask why labor does not “join hands” 
with the Liberals, and they continue to shape their views of 
labor largely on this incomprehensible refusal. Possibly they 
may find that American labor, because of our more demo- 
cratic past, will never depend upon the “intellectuals” as has 
the labor of Europe. 

This book accurately expresses the prevailing Liberal view of 
labor. Labor’s own position and the views of that position held 
by other schools of thought will have to be looked for elsewhere. 

Mr. Ray Stannard Baker was admirably equipped for the task 
of writing “‘The New Industrial Unrest” by his ability to gather 
and mobilize data, by his gifts as a writer, and by his long expe- 
rience in dealing with this vast complex of problems. His point 
of view, too, should satisfy the most critical. Asked ‘‘ What is the 
solution of the problem?’’—he says he felt like asking in return, 
“What is the solution of the problem of life?” That he does 
not get very far, or contribute anything fundamentally new 
towards the “‘solution,” is then scarcely surprising or derogatory 
to his picture of the present situation—perhaps as comprehensive 
as his space permits. 

Mr. Baker’s honesty and fair-mindedness verge upon genius— 
though they are plainly aided by his refusal to break through the 
surface where he is unable to see clearly. Perhaps his broadest 
and bravest formulation is President Wilson’s cloudy demand 
that labor must “participate in some organic way in every deci- 
sion which directly affects their welfare or the part they play in 
industry.” Indeed, Mr. Baker’s researches may be taken as a 
part of the Wilson effort to solve the labor problem, or at least 
to eliminate all the more serious strikes, through industrial com- 
missions—since no writer is closer to the President. 

While, with his carefully balanced views, Mr. Baker does not 
offer organized labor any support, he does fully recognize its 
growing power—more fully it would seem than does the President. 
For he writes: “To any honest observer who surveys the devel- 
opments of the last twenty-five years it is clear that, while they 
have lost the battles, the workers are winning the war... . 
While the masses of American labor may not subscribe to the 
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outright programme of the radicals that labor must rule, yet the 
whole drift of the labor movement is in that direction.” 

But Mr. Baker falls into the rut made by the new Liberal 
school in writing down the organized labor of this country. By 
adding to industrial workers classes almost impossible to organize 
(agricultural laborers and domestic servants), he manages to make 
out 27,000,000 potential labor unionists in this country—of which 
only 8 per cent are organized. If we use the method of compu- 
tation employed in other countries we should find rather that 
from 25 to 50 per cent are now organized in those trades and 
industries where labor unions are a natural and practicable form 
of organization. 

We cannot doubt Mr. Baker’s will to be fair to organized labor, 
but we must doubt his success when, as a distinct non-radical on 
the labor question, he throws his entire weight wholly to the 
radical wing of this radical movement. We can only say that 
other Liberals and even conservatives are doing the same thing. 

For the student of the radical and radical-liberal literature 
since the war “Current Social and Industrial Forces,’’ edited by 
Lionel D. Edie, is a valuable volume. It consists of over one 
hundred quotations, chiefly from the ultra-pacifist type of Lib- 
eral, though a few pro-war Liberals are quoted, and also a few 
conservatives, by way of contrast. Several of the more advanced 
war-time government reports are also cited, such as those of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the War Labor Policies Board. 

The book gives a useful conspectus of radical thought—but it 
scarcely deals at all with “current social and industrial forces.” 
It provides only a fleeting and one-sided glimpse of the American 
labor movement and none at all of the farmers’ movements. The 
majority of quotations are from theorists with little or no in- 
fluence on the great progressive forces of the country—though 
there are a number of exceptions. 

The editor regards his selections as fairly typical of that cur- 
rent social thought which makes for “‘improvement” and “‘better- 
ment”—whereas the main currents of such thought are either 
excluded or are all but suppressed in a way to make the volume, 
in spite of his denials, a work of pacifist-liberal propaganda. 
The publisher claims—on the cover—that the selections are 
“‘concrete and exhaustive” in “the present fields of thought” 
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and recommends the work as a university text-book. Thevolume, 
he says further, shows that “the present philosophy of change is 
paramount and dynamic; that it is subject to definite reduction 
into words and into action.” Surely, the great democratic forces 
of the country have a more valid title as exponents of the “phi- 
losophy of change” than the editor’s favorite writers—John A. 
Hobson, Walter Weyl, Herbert Croly, Alvin Johnson, Felix Frank- 
furter, Thorstein Veblen, Graham Wallas, Bertrand Russell (all 
quoted three or more times). Numerous other writers are men- 
tioned who not only are unrepresentative of, but are repudiated 
by, the popular democratic movements. The few quotations 
from Liberals of a more democratic and more practical school 
are by no means sufficient to restore the balance. 

If the new radicalism of Great Britain were developing any 
profound and constructive social theory, Mr. G. H. D. Cole’s 
book on this subject would undoubtedly be the best place to look 
for it. As far as he goes, the author is an independent thinker, 
and neither his knowledge of the labor movement nor his grasp of 
current social theories can be questioned. The critical and de- 
structive part of his work is therefore fresh and highly suggestive. 
But both his admirers and his opponents will expect something 
more, some revolutionary and creative thought, whereas what 
we find seems, at first sight, to be nothing but a political 
theory corresponding to the economic theory of Guild Socialism. 

Like the other Guild Socialists, Mr. Cole is an anti-state radical. 
He presents the view held as radical in England, but common to 
American political thought from the beginning and a natural out- 
growth of our institutions, that “a state’s powers are strictly 
limited to the fundamental purpose of government.”’ Industries 
are to be governed by guilds. Mr. Cole’s new contribution is 
that a central representative body of all the guilds is to take over 
the most important functions of the present state, including 
production, and is alone to exercise coercion over person and prop- 
erty. The state loses sovereignty, though it continues to exercise 
purely political functions and to represent the consumer. Of 
course, something of this kind has always been an inevitable 
implication of Guild Socialism. 

Like H..G. Wells, Cole is a Utopian plus—and unashamed. 
The “struggle for bread” is first to be completely abolished and 
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the problems of production and distribution solved—the latter by 
economic equality—and then “functional representation” will 
be able to abolish economic classes and class-conflicts and “‘the 
struggle for power.” Naturally, “revolution” is a “necessity” 
as long as “‘economic unequality forces each form of association 
in society instead of attending to the fulfilment of its own social 
function to serve economic ends.’ Thus economic ends are 
anti-social and must be abolished at any cost! 

Of course, there will be no coercion in this future society. Mr. 
Cole says he agrees on this point with Bertrand Russell, the phil- 
osophic Anarchist and former Bolshevist. And he also seems to 
agree with the Bolshevists that society in the shape of the Supreme 
Guild Council will punish all individuals who disobey its eco- 
nomic directions. Mr. Cole attaches great importance to the 
fact that society will not be able to “call” this rebel a “traitor” 
—if he vainly attempts to choose for himself another “social 
loyalty” and prefers some other recognized functional organiza- 
tion to the Supreme Council! But the punishment will remain. 
Here is an example of the undeniably sincere and consistent 
thinking that is to be found throughout the volume. The 
author undoubtedly is aware of the contradictions at which he 
arrives but is entirely above making any effort to deny or conceal 
them. Thus his intellectual confessions are of high value as giv- 
ing us a true insight into the Guild Socialist mind. 

Moreover, entirely aside from the extraordinary premises and 
conclusions of the volume, the discussion of “functional organ- 
ization and representation” is of the utmost suggestive value. 
“Vocational representation” is an old idea which has steadily 
developed. Mr. Cole applies it to the executive and judicial 
branches of government as well, and, fir.ally, urges that social 
functions should be made the basis of the division of govern- 
mental powers (instead of the old division: legislative, executive 
and judicial). This principle can be developed, and doubtless 
will be developed, by political thinkers and statesmen who are 
wholly opposed to Mr. Cole’s conventional Socialist views of 
economics and Anarchist views of politics. And from this stand- 
point his volume may come to fill a permanent and important 
place in the history of political thought. 

The original “‘History of Trade Unionism” by Sidney and 
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Beatrice Webb appeared in 1894. The new edition, with nearly 
three hundred additional pages dealing with the extraordinary 
development of the British labor movement in the last quarter- 
century, from the pen of these accepted authorities is an event of 
international importance. Not only has Sidney Webb written 
as an authority on all the leading phases of British political prog- 
ress but he has been among the half-dozen most eminent leaders 
of the new Labor Party. But a vital change is to be noted in his 
viewpoint. A quarter of a century ago he wrote primarily as a 
scholar, though from a frankly avowed moderate Socialist stand- 
point. Now he writes, equally frankly, as an avowed political 
partisan, as a statesman of the Labor Party. 

As a partisan of labor against the government, Mr. Webb is 
likely to mislead few readers, for his position is generally under- 
stood. But as a partisan of one school of labor doctrine and 
policy against all others he is likely to sow misleading views in all 
directions. To Mr. Webb the sovereign labor movement, which 
usually monopolizes that name in his writings, is the Labor Party, 
while the trades unions are necessarily concerned with narrower 
economic and craft issues. 

Thus a political organization which bids for non-labor support 
and is largely in the hands of others than workingmen—such as 
Sidney Webb, J. R. McDonald, and others—not only assumes a 
monopoly of the term “labor” on the political field, but denies 
the term for the use of the economic organizations, which must 
retain the brand “‘trades” unions to mark their narrower scope. 
It is needless to say that this is not the view of British labor as 
represented by the Trades Union Congress and its Parliamentary 
committee. The latter political organization, from which non- 
unionists are excluded, is an especial bugbear to Mr. Webb and 
his Labor Party friends, who all but succeeded in abolishing it at 
the last Trades Union Congress. For its membership is by no 
means amenable—especially as to the intimate relations which 
Webb and McDonald and other Socialists seek to establish with 
the revolutionary Socialist Internationale of Continental Europe. 

Despite all this Mr. Webb’s analysis of the present labor and 
political conditions in Great Britain is invaluable. Not only does 
he give the Labor Party view, but he brings before us, in a brief 
space, a rounded picture drawn by the sure hand of a master, 
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and carries us a long way towards a grasp of the entire situation. 
It is not difficult, after his bias is once known, to ailow for his 
prejudices. ‘To illustrate: as an advocate of the superiority for 
labor’s purpose of political over economic action he naturally 
disapproves the political strike, or the use of “direct action” for 
political objects. Yet he must explain the steady rise of the “‘di- 
rect actionists’”” among the British unions. So he says that 
“direct action” to coerce Parliament has the support only of a 
minority, neglecting to point out that this minority has increased 
within a few years from a handful to almost half the Trades 
Union Congress, and also that a recent Congress formally tabled 
a motion to the effect that direct action for political objects should 
be condemned. Mr. Webb himself, while opposing the use of 
the general strike against Parliament, finds its employment 
entirely justifiable when used as a support rather than a substi- 
tute for political action; that is, when it aids instead of injuring 
the Labor Party. 

Mr. Webb never strays very long from his life-long habit of 
academic caution. He is no more a Utopian or an exaggerated 
optimist to-day than he was a quarter-century ago. On the 
whole, the closing note prevails throughout the entire volume. 
It is this: “The truth is, of course, that Democracy, whether 
political or industrial, is in its infancy. The common run of men 
and women . . . areas yet unable to make full use of Demo- 
cratic institutions . . . and neither the citizen-consumers nor 
the trade unionist producers find themselves exercising much 
effective control over their own lines.” 

Written by one who was for three years employed on the pub- 
lications of the League, the volume entitled “The Non-Partisan 
League”’ could scarcely be expected to give an entirely unbiased 
view. Nevertheless, it is so simply and directly written, with 
such an evident desire to be frank and honest, with so little rhet- 
oric and apology, that we must accept it as being about as fair 
an account as we could hope for from an insider adequately in- 
formed for his task. 

Certainly Mr. Gaston has given us, with admirable brevity, 
precisely such a summary of the League’s activities and pro- 
gramme—from its own standpoint—as the public needs, having 
already been saturated with the views of the League’s opponents 
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and critics in newspaper and periodical articles that would make 
several volumes of this size. It is this criticism that Mr. Gaston 
has constantly in mind. 

In defending the League against the accusations of Socialism 
or extreme radicalism in any form the author certainly proves 
his ease. In his effort to prove the League’s Americanism dur- 
ing the war Mr. Gaston is less successful. Several of the men 
he names as closely associated with Townley and the League’s 
leaders were among the most active “defeatists’”” and opponents 
of the war after it was in progress—as, for example, Lindbergh, 
the League’s candidate for Governor of Minnesota, and the well 
known Socialist, Le Sueur. He shows that Townley’s speeches 
were violent only in their attacks on war profiteering, that Gov- 
ernor Frazier did not urge the People’s Council to come to North 
Dakota, that Senator La Follette was not invited to attack the 
war on the League’s platform. The resolutions adopted at that 
famous Minneapolis meeting concluded: 

“‘Our war is to extend the political democracy which we in the 
United States enjoy, in order that political democracy may be 
safe in our own land and that it may be used to accomplish its 
historical purpose—industrial democracy.” 

Townley had said in an earlier speech: ‘‘ Well, they have charged 
us with treason, but I want to say to you that this nation of 
farmers is so patriotic that even though the government to-day 
may be in the hands and the absolute control of the steel trust 
and the sugar trust and the machine trust, even though it is, we 
are going to do our best by producing all we can.” 

This probably presents the main current of League opinion, 
but it does not explain away the utterances of Lindbergh or such 
statements as that of the League Congressman, Baer, when, in 
the midst of the war, he said, ‘‘To continue war when the peoples 
of the nations engaged are at agreement, is an international crime” 
—a specious but plausible argument, when spoken at that time, 
for a compromise with Kaiserism. 

Mr. Gaston points out that the League stands with organized 
labor, and that such Liberal organizations as the Committee of 
Forty-Eight support the League. The League’s position as to 
defeatism will, then, soon be put to the test. If it stands with 
that organization in which Amos Pinchot and Frederick C. Howe 
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were two leading Presidential candidates (according to the state- 
ment of its chairman) the League will prove that it has not re- 
pented of its past support of the Lindberghs and Le Sueurs. If, 
on the contrary, it stands with the American Federation of Labor 
in the present campaign, this will go far to show that it has ceased 
to seek support mainly from former pro-Germans and defeatists 
and is looking for a more substantial and permanent affiliation 
with an element whose Americanism cannot be questioned. 
There are strong grounds for believing that the League will be 
wise enough to take the second course. Townley has stated 
that the Non-Partisan League cannot endorse any party, not even 
a third party (such as the Farmer-Labor Party), except where its 
candidates happen to be preferable to those the League has been 
able to put through in the old party primaries. 

Mr. Gaston’s book adequately summarizes the farmers’ radi- 
calism. That of organized labor may be found in the report of 
the American Federation of Labor Convention held in June in 
Montreal and especially in the report of the Executive Council. 
Here are the sources for the American social movement rather 
than the unconnected and often misinformed works of theorists. 
Of course there are exceptions—such as the elementary work of 
Mrs. Beard, a model introduction to the study of our labor 
unions; and Webb’s work, a model and more advanced intro- 
duction to the study of British labor. But these great demo- 
cratic movements need above everything to-day to be saved 
from their friends. It is the duty of every earnest student and 
every intelligent reader to aid in the rescue. 

WituraM Eneuisu WaALLING. 


Greenwich. 








